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The History of Civilization 

by V. Gobdon Childe 

HrsTORV OF CrviLlSWTiON. By Himon Webster. Stanford University, Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, tg+o. pp. M, 105^. 32 plates, maps, plans, and text- 
illustrations. 4 dollars 50 cents. 

T he fruits of specialists* studies on particular phases and incidenta 
in humanity's past have come to fill oppreMive rows of periodicab 
and monographs in every city and university library, not to men¬ 
tion the even drearier cases in a thousand museums. What b the use 
of this accumulation of snippets, if one cannot extract from them a 
comprehensive view of what has actually happen^, of man's enduring 
achievement on this planet. In composite histories like the Cambridge 
series, or Harmsworth’s, experts have cooperated, more or less h^- 
moniously, in condensing mb indigestible mass. Few bold spirits 
have followed H. G. Wells in attempting to popularbe it as an 
individual's synthetic view. Yet such works of vulgarization are surely 
necessary if the results of hbtorical rese^ch are to have any wide 
appeal. Such must naturally be compilations in that the author will 
have to marshal other people's conclusions, instead of devoting his time 
to the more exciting task of original research among the primary 
sources. He will always be open to attack by the specialist who can 
find inaccuracies of detail in his own narrow field. But such a pedantic 
critic simply condemns himself and his kind for failing to m^e their 
conclusions significant and accessible to an intelUgent compiler. In 
criticizing the latest effort at synthesis, that of Dr Hutton Webster of 
Stanford, I sfiali diligently avoid all points of detail. , ■ . t 

Indeed let me say at the outset that, in the sections of which I 
am competent to form an opinion, the author has succeeded well m his 
modest aim and rendered a real service to hbtory itself. He 

a femarkably high standard of factual accuracy^ The 
authorities cited in the bibliography are reliable and so up to date ^ 
to include C. F. C. Hawkes’ Prehistortc Foundatiom of Europe (1940). 
The author has made a heroic effort not to overweight the narrative 
with ephemeral political events, while doing justice to those of ei^uring 
import. He has swept into his net art and religion, philosophy and 
science. Above all he recognizes archaeology as something more than 
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a humble auxiliary science, a$ the key indeed that has opened up to 
history whole miuennia and vast territories. Finally I cannot help 
congratulating the author on the degree of objectivity reached in his 
account of the Soviet Union and—less fully—of the Third Reich. For, 
be it remembered, the book covers everything from the Ice Age to 
September 1939! If then in the succeeding paragraphs I adopt a 
critical attitude, I do not wish thereby to disparage the value of this 
stupendous undertaking. 

Nevertheless 1 do feet that an individual synthesis ought to give a 
clear impression of what Breasted meant by ‘ the Conquest of Civilizs' 
tion*; of the cumulative achievement of the millennia of effort it seeks 
to survey. This ‘ History of Civilization ' is frankly wTitten from ‘ the 
point of view of an inheritor of Western or European Civilization ’ 
without trying * to discern in the process a movement predetermined 
and inevitable *. Even so, it must aim at presenting this civilization 
as itself the heir of the traditions and achievements of the Mayas and 
Sumerians, the Egyptians and Chinese, and of the nameless pioneers 
who have left no written records. To do this it should make a fuller 
and more appreciative use of archaeological evidence, not only to 
replace literary sources where these fail, but also to correct the one'> 
sidedness of the picture these too often give. 'SVhile it is an admitted 
weakness in prenisto^ that it can never reach the individual, being 
bound to deal only with classes of objects, archaeology in general gives 
a fuller and deeper picture of the past than can be gleaned from literary 
sources alone. At least in the Ancient East, as in the European Middle 
Ages and in China, writing was the prerogative of a tiny minority' of 
clerks in a world of illiterates, so that written documents are apt to 
emphasize unduly the culture of this class. Even in the democratic 
civilization, mirrored in Athenian literature, women and slaves, as 
Toynbee reminds us, had no part. Modern archaeology on the other 
hand is less restricted. Of course in certain phases of prehistory and 
history'—in the Bronze Age of Wessex and in Old Kingdom Egypt for 
example—the monuments and relics reflect almost exclusively the life 
of a small upper cla^. But that is felt as a defect. Indeed, to the 
chagrin of the old fashioned collectors and connoisseurs, it is exceptional; 
for the richest tombs have so often been pillaged and the most costly 
objects melted down, that the great mass of our data are provided by 
vulgar cemeteries and everyday objects so common that they were 
lightly discarded. Thanks to recent excavations Celtic Britain is no 
longer represented solely by chariot burials and knightly ornaments, 
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but also by villages like Glastonbury and farms like Woodbury. The 
Indus civilization is known exclusively from the ruins of bazaars, 
private houses and industrial tenements, supplemented by such public 
buildings as a bath-house and a granary. Minoan civilization does not 
mean just the palaces of Knossos, Mallia, Phaestos and Hagia Triada, 
but also towns and cemeteries like Gumla, Mochlos and Pseira. Even 
classical Greek art is not represented by the maste^ieces of a Phidias 
HO much as by tomb-stones and pottery-vases. The latter were of 
course cheap factory products, and some of the ‘ masters * who painted 
them, judging by tneir names, were freedmen or slaves. 

i suspect too that archaeological periods would give a better 
framework for exhibiting the interrelations between the episodes in 
the grand drama than the conventional political scheme here adopted, 
Webster has in fact merely prefixed to the traditional sequence of 
Classical Antiquity—Middle Ages—^Modem Times a prelude in 
Prehistory, America, China and me Ancient East. He begins with an 
anthropological chapter on Culture, followed by three chapters on 
Prehistory, from the racial and linguistic, archaeological and sociological 
standpoints respectively. After the zr pages of chapter in Mvering 
eveiything from the Old Stone Age to the first Iron Age, the illiterate 
barbarians of Europe as revealed by prehistoric archaeology simply 
disappear, A chapter each b devoted to Ancient America, China, 
Indw, Babylonia and Assyria. EgjTJt, and the rest of Western Asia— 
the latter including the Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Jews and the 
Persians. Then we proceed in the usual order to Greece, Rome and 
the Middle Ages of Christendom, with a single chapter devoted to 
Islam inserted after those that treat of the Germans and of the North¬ 
men and the Normans, 

This arrangement fosters the illusion entertained by Spongier 
and Toynbee of a multiplicity of * civilizations any of which can be 
isolated from forerunners and contemporaries and still continue to 
behave as a living organism. It is not dispelled effectively by appending 
to the relet'ant chapters, as Webster does, a paragraph headed ‘ The 
Legacy of Egypt ^ Influence of Islamic Culture and so on. 

The illusion would disappear of itself without such external 
comments were science as adequately treated in earlier as in the modem 
periods. For, as Sarton' points out, ' the acquisition and systcmati- 
Mtion of positive knowledge is the only human activity that is 

* IntrodueHon to tlie Hiitary of Scimet (Carnegie Institution PubUcationB. 376. 
1917), I. 4. 
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pre-eminently and conspicuously cumulative \ But such treatment 
would have required an excursion beyond the pages of text-book 
histories—and perhaps beyond literary" sources altogether—that our 
author has not risked. Mathematical and medical texts survive from 
about 2000 B.c. onwards, but their contents seem so childish as hardly 
to deserve the name of Science, until we remember that the first steps 
are always the hardest. But just for this reason they can be used in a 
popular histor}' to illustrate our debt to the Babylonians and Egyptians. 
We have forgotten our own difficulties at school in mastering division 
and fractions when we first struggled to deal with quantities that cannot 
be conveniently represented by beads or counters. The Babylonian 
tablets and Egyptian papyri show mankind's first efforts to deal with 
this very problem. Unfortunately these texts have received little 
attention from Orientalists, who were by training Inclined to prefer 
historical and mythological literature, and were in any case hardly 
competent to appreciate the true inwardness of the problems the 
ancient scribes were trying to overcome. It was not till a professional 
mathematician, Otto Neugebauer^* * took the trouble to leam cuneiform 
and hieroglyphics, that a true appreciation of the mathematical achieve¬ 
ments of the Ancient East was, reached, though his results were subse¬ 
quently extended and corrected by the veteran Assyriologlst, Thureau- 
pangin.* Dr Webster gives the reader no help to reach this apprecia¬ 
tion, and so mi^es the chance of explaining its bearings on Greek 
mathematics, which in fact receive orily the perfunctory notice that 
would be expected from a victim of ordinaiy ‘ classical education 
So he fails to show how it was the Babylonians' achievement that rescued 
us from our schooldays dilemma, a point worth illustrating at the cost 
of a digression. 

One of the greatest Oriental contributions to modem science was 
to discover a satisfactory method of dealing with fractions. The 
Babylonians hit upon the device of' sexagesimals ’—fractions expressed 
precisely as our ‘ decimals ' save that the base w^as 6o instead of lo— 
i.e. for tS instead of .05 they wrote .3,20 (A + io-) and for .45 (J5). 
Thereby their mastery of number w^as extended to the whole domain 
of the rational. It might have been expected that this system w'Ould 
have disappeared in the first century B.c. with cuneiform literature, 
to be reinvented de novo when Stevinus published his ' Disme ' in 
1585, Nothing of the sort. Sexagesimal fractions were taken over by 

* Vorgriechische Mat/iemotih. Berlin, 1934. Reviewed Axtiqujtv, Jr, IQ0-4. 

* Ttxtes matfUmaiiquci babykrdem. Lcydtrv, 193 8. 
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the Alexandrians* together with astronomical data from the Babylonia ns 
whose observatories were still functioning as late as 20 b.c. Ptolemy, 
for instance, uses sexagesimal fractions in his ‘ Almagest * and that not 
only for astronomical data but to express approximations to t- and to 
square roots. In his commentary Theon works out the division of 
15x5,30,15 by 25.12,10 (getting 60.7,33) extracts the square root 
of 4500 as 67.4,55. With the 'Almagest’ they were adopted by the 
Arabs and came back to Europe when that work was translated from the 
Arabic into Latin in the izth century. By the 14th century the idea 
was already being applied to the decimaS notation by Bonfils of Tarascon* 
now using the ' Arabic * numerals. 

But it is not often that continuity of scientific tradition over three 
thousand years can thus be demonstrated from written documents. 
Archaeology offers other data on ancient science. Modern science 
owes quite as much to the craft-lore handed on by hunters, farmers, 
potters, smiths, glass-makers and other working artisans as to the 
written tradition of astrologers, alchemists and medieine-men. Craft- 
lore found literary expression only late and at first sparsely. Before 
the invention of an alphabetic script artisans were almost inevitably^ 
illiterate, and even the Greek literati tended to look down upon technai 
as ‘ banausic'. But it found concrete exprx^ion in permanent pro¬ 
ducts. Studied in conjunction with technical experts as in Lucas’s 
Ancient Egyptian Matenais, relics give the archaeologist as good a 
clue to the chemistry and geology of antiquity as alchemical tablets or 
papyri, for the relics disclose what substances and processes were known 
and used at any period, while the interpretation of literary terms is 
often doubtful, especially as many relevant texts are deliberately crypto- 
grammic. Similarly our appreciation of the Romans’ engineering is 
enhanced by a study of their roads, aqueducts and buildings more than 
by reading Vitruvius. 

By admitting such archaeological evidence we are really studying 
scientific tradition. And in the monuments and relics resulting horn 
its applications, we can trace that tradition across Dark Ages where 
written sources fail and into periods before writing began, back to man’s 
first great physico-chemical discovery—the production of fire itself. 

So coo archaeology provides the most reliable gauge of the extent 

* Kxampica can conveniently be found in the Loeb volume Grfek MaihfmatKtU 
Works, edited by Ivor Thomas, pp, 45 ff., and in Heath, A History 0/ Greek 
Mathanaticij Z33. 

cfp /jil, KVj ^^45 
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between the several parts of the inhabited 
t made possible the pooling of human cxperience^diHs 

£ovdS!r^- m^ind that we inherit. GeographLl 

« sense cannot be measured by the wriiings of cIoiMered 

^hoolmen or temple clerks. The Neo-Babylonian copf of a nSHf 
Ae world in the Bntish Museum* is just as much a ttavestv 

that ^Th^mth centur)' B.c. as is Ibn^auqal's 

map 01 that of the loth century a.d. Nor can one afford m rolv 

Mc usively on ^veUcfs who wrote memoire or vovajres historians 

f“J ’ historian^ Wd»nS S 

to Jr^lrtlte ‘ th. first 

A ■ i> w'ti- ^ Ag^ the deserts and mountains of Central 

^.a ! Wilbam, as rt happens, himself reports how he fo^ « 

*■«< > Russian emSter 

Fnal^™* f™? WUliatn Buchier and B^, the ^ of aii 

Englislumn l A companaon between the jeweliery from Trov Bvbtcw 
Kish and Mohenjo-daro encourages the belief that ^Pe. 
Mow-era^en had b«n making^X L ^*er Xoitor* 

made espLt in tltoSe^"raiSs*^STDdd‘*b 

^tTce^t^Tr 

Mem. the three oiaSt ci?iliLtSm-tte toS ?i°T "■! 

they do nccupy geographically 130^ ^fe toSl 

* Republished biAi^^ioiriTyTncTial - 

^ j^iired to Arnold and Guillaume, TAe cf hlam. 

n.^ "“<* So"* "rta. 

inoediWe. ® ry^cas on Im Atlantic voyage, were tajected as 
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archaeologist, as much as to the literary historian, a highly individualized 
physiognomy in religion, art, technology, social and economic organiza¬ 
tion, The contrast indeed can be seen m the forms of even the simplest 
metal tools like adzes, axes, chiseb and saws. 

Yet the isolation of these foci may be more apparent than real. 
Egypt and Sumer at least lie at the horns of Breasted’s Fertile Cr^cent. 
Between them recent excavations have been revealing in prehistoric 
times a continuum of barbaric cultures, the interrelations of which are 
only gradually emerging j the excavations at Tepe Gawra and Arpachiya* •* 
in Assvria, at TeU Halaf and Chagar Bazar on the Khabur,’* at 
Carchemish on the Upper Euphrates,” at Judeideh on the Orontes‘* 
and at Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast,” have already discl^ed remark¬ 
able continuity from the Tigris to the Mediterranep—if its extension 
to the Nile be still obscure. Moreover the indications of contact 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia, enumerated by Frankfort” in 1925, 
have been substantially increased during the last ten years. A basalt 
stele discovered in the Jemdet Nasr layers at Erech (Warka)” is carii'ed 
with figures agreeing strongly in physiognomy, costume and armament 
with those depicted on the famous knife-handle from Gebel el-Arak 
in Upper Egypt, in w'hich some sort of Mesopotamian inspiration has 
always been suspected. The sign for teat” on the pictographic 
tablets from the same Sumerian site, is again the ‘ foreign teat which 
appears in Egypt first on the knife-handle and coniemporaiy docu¬ 
ments. Pictures of the same ‘ foreign ’ boat have now been found by 
Winkler” on the rocks of the wadis tetween the Nile and the Red Sea. 
Between the Indus and the Tigris the varieties of painted pottery 
collected by Sir Aurel Stein” from the oases and valleys of Iran, 
Seistan, and Baluchistan, though still only datable to a vague ' chaloo- 
lithic ’ period, may well pr ove to be evidence of a truly prehistoric 

* Alia, 1938, jtxivin, 536 fF-; Jroj, 1935. u, 1 (F. ” Iraq, 1936, ill, i fF. 

u Iraq, t, 146 If ; cf. laaA, «av, 130 ff. (Sakje G69ca). aja, 1937, su, 10. 

•* Schaefl^, Ugaritita, 1, 

” Studies in the Attcieal Pottery of the Near Eaft, i, 118-135, 
u Afdiatiil. prtmt, Akad. d. Witsen,, pkil.-lmt, K/., 1933, ^ 1 cf, Contenaii in Syria, 
XVI, 532 and ScharfF in ZfA., 1935, ucxi, 90 ff. 

No». ai6-7 in Falkcnstem's Arehdisehe Texte am Uruk ; it is depicted also on 
contemporary seals, cf. SchaifF, loc. cit. 

” H. Winkler, Rock Drateings of southern Upper ^ypt (Egypt Explor. Soc,, Atek, 

Survey of Egypt, zb), o. • t j 

^*ltaq. III, p. Ill ff.; Stein, Arehaeol^eat Rtcomamaaeti ttt the Punjab ana 

Soulh-eoitem Iron, 1937, 
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continuum of cultures such as is already established in the Fertile 
Crescent, Some connexion before the'final crystallization of the 
Surnerian and Harappa civilizations seems a necessary inference from 
the identity of s^’eral technical processes, particularly ceramic. Inter' 
course during historical Sumerian times is of course fully attested by 
the actual Indus manufactures, notably seals, found in Mesopotamia, 

In the later Bronze Age of Western Asia'* these interrelations 
become fully explicit in the literary record too; here the history* of 
the second millennium must be largely that of the interaction betweea 
the several civilized States. The Egyptian Foreign Office archives 
from Tel el-Amarna, and the Hittite archives from Boghaz Keui 
disclose a veritable society of States for all the world like the constituents 
of modem ‘ Chiistendorn *, For all their professed exclusiveness 
Egypt, Haiti, Mitanni, Assur and Babylon all use. as a common diplo¬ 
matic language, Babylonian written in the cuneiform script, and are 
related not only by commerce, but by an interchange of ambassadors, 
SOTthsayers, wives and gods. No ideological difference separated 
them rnore or even as much as sundered Protestant and Catholic 
States in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Arciiaeological 
cadence fully Justifies the inclusion in this oikumene of Crete and, later, 
of the rest of Greece. And the celebrated beads of East Mediterranean 
f^icncc froiti Hufigarj^ and Wessex show how its civilization was alr^dy 
irradiating the barbarian fringe north of the Alps. 

Then in the Iron Age we should see the enlargement of this 
Bronze Age circle to include the whole zone from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Oxus and the Ganges. Archaeological data can measure not 
only the spatial c^enaion, but also the intensification, of intercourse in 
* ^ oistribution of Corinthian and Attic pottery is an 

index of a new sort of commerce in cheap goods produced in mass for 
popul^ consumption as compared with Bronze Age trade in which, 
apart from metals, luxuries for ‘ conspicuous consumption ’ by courts 
and nobility predominated.** ^ 

For the prehistorian the colonization of the Mediterranean basjn 


, J!* by the King of .Mituini in his treaty wth the Hinitca in 

the Nasastyl—gods familiar from the Rig‘Veda, 
the oldest hymns of the At^'ans of India—intercourse between that sub-continent and the 
west <annot yet be demonstrated archamlogically in this period. And China, where the 
histortcal record now begins, can be linked with the N'ear East only by the ficneral 
constderatwns discussed by Carl \Vhiting Bishop in Antiquity, 1940, xiv, 301 IT, 

** Hcichelheitn, WirttchqftigetcMchte Jet Allertumi, 244 IT, 
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by the Phoenicians and the Greeks is but the continuation of the 
Minoans’pioneering eiforts. To the historian the empires of Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia and Macedon must appear more patently fulfilments of 
the ambitions of Sargon of Agade, Ur-Nammu and Hammurabi, but 
cannot be thus described when they are treated in three separate 
geographical chapters. Webster does indeed rightly point out how 
* Alexander the Great took over both the substance and the trappings 
of absolute monarchy from the last Persian king; from Alexander 
absolutism descended to the Graeco-Macedonian kings who reigned 
after him ; and from them it passed on to the later Roman emperors 
and to the rulers of medie\'al and modern Europe To bring out the 
continuity of civilization it would be better and more accurate to 
elaborate the point when dealing with Hellenism. The Ptolemies* 
realm not only coincides geographically with Ancient Egypt, it preserves 
the Egyptian language, script, arithmetic, economic centralization, and 
bureaucracy in unbroken descent from the Memphite monarchy of the 
third millennium, and just for this reason the Ptolemies are invested 
with the divinity that belonged to Pharaoh from the days of Menes. 
The Seleucid Empire is an enlarged descendant of that of Sargon of 
x 4 gade. Throughout the period of Greek domination the Babylonian 
temples continued to function as universities, and the priestly astro¬ 
nomers continued to develop their science on traditional lines. And in 
cult an Antiochus steps into the place in the pantheon left by Naram- 
Sin, Shulgi and Hammurabi.*’ Indeed in his titles—Soter, Epipbancs, 
EuergeteS’—^a Hellenistic monarch claims the sociological role and 
ideological position of hb forerunner who had been appointed by 
Enlil ‘ to mak e justice manifest in the land, to destroy the wicked and 
evil-doer and to prevent the strong oppressing the weak Thb place 
too the Caesars inherited with their kingdoms from Antiochus and 
Ptolemy. 

At the same time the contrast betw'een the Iron Age and the Bronze 
Age need not be ignored. One tremendous innovation, best illustrated 
from literary sources, is the emer^nce of philosophers and religious 
reformers in China, India, Iran, Palestine and Greece. IndKiduab 
who did not belong to the establbhed priesthoods ventured to receive 
and publish to the people personal revelations, or even to appeal to 
facts of normal experience tnat anyone might verify and to the reason 
that b common to all men. They invoked one god, lord of all, instead 

** McEwua, Tf)f Qnenlat Origin of firUtfii$tic Kingship. Chicago, 1914 * 

[O.l. Studies, 13). 
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of the multifarious tribal deities of the State religions. They promised 
salvation not in return for magic ceremonies and the performance of 
rituals, but for just behaviour in a society that comprised all the faithful, 
if not all men, not merely fellow tribesmen and the subjects of the same 
State. A historj' of civilization is not indeed bound to explain why 
Confucianism,^ Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, the Prophetic Movement 
and Ionian philosophy start so nearly at the same time**—in archaeo¬ 
logical chronology at least. By scattering the prophets and philosophers 
over four chapters the ‘ History * before us cfoes not let the reader see 
that there is a problem. By introducing them in the Iron Age they 
would appear in a significant context. 

For the Iron Age is distinguished from the Bronze Age by a new 
economy too, which archaeology and literary' history can alike'help us 
to giasp. In a general way bronze equipment was the prerogative of a 
relatively small ruling class and its dependants. In barbarian Europe 
that is clear enough from the Bronze Age graves of Wessex and Denmark, 
as Broodsted and Piggott have recently emphasized. In Greece it is 
equally clear that the long rapiers of Mallia, Mycenae, Dendra and 
Zafer Papoura are aristocratic weapons. But here the epics confirm 
the deductions of archaeology. Homeric warfare resolves itself into 
a senes of single combats between champions, the ill-armed masses 
remaining passive spectators. And of course their political infiucnce 
was proportionate to their military value. In the Oriental Bronze .4ge 
the use of metal was doubtless much more w'idespread. Still in Egv'pt 
mining was always a State monopoly; at least under the Old Kingdom 
only the royal army and craftsmen working for the court and the feudal 
nobles enjoyed a full metal equipment from its produce. Even in 
Mesopotamia where trade was very effectivelv organized—not without 
frequent support from the State**—metal was very costly. In the 
time of Hammurabi a shekel of silver w'ould purchase** only* 120 to 150 
shekels of copper, while for the same sum you could only get perhaps 
14^ shekels of tin. Under the Neo-Babvlonian Empire iron cost 
only about half as much (225 shekels for one shekel of silver) and the 

“ How nearly we cinnot say while the date of Zoroaster for initance can be pat 
anywhere between 1000 and 600 (Webster) or even later. 

** Heichelheim, op. dt., 175-205 cstc,, maintaiiiB that throughout the Ancient East 
the despotic tnonarchs controlled foreign trade as completely as Totalitarian States do 
today : Spe»cr, on the contrary, contrasts the totalitarian reginw of Egypt with ‘a soda) 
order founded on the recognition of penronal rightt ' in MesopotamL. Naturf inio 
CL*vj, 707 . f —t * yt . 

** Meissner in AhhaudLfirtuit. Akad.,pfiil.~hut. KI., 1936, r, 
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price of copper fell substantially m sympathy. It was not only in 
barbarian Europe that the new metal for the first time ' put *"6 
hands of every faxmer cheap and durable tools for tree-felling and cheap 
but efficient weapons for warfare The new equipment put an end to 
the unchallenged supremacy of the hero with his bronze rapiers and the 
royal army equipped by State arsenals, ^ 

But if the suggested rearrangement would help to disclose con- 
tinuity, it would also compel the historian to face the fact of Dark 
Ages.' Not in single States alone, but over large areas of the oikumene, 
history seems to be interrupted. Not only do the Uterary purees dry 
up I irruptions of barbarians from without combine with intern^ 
decay to disrupt the whole economic system, destroy accumulated 
capital, and consign to death by famine or massacre no insignific^t 
fraction of the civiUzed population. In a chaos of violeiice the ^diiiorj 
of culture itself seems threatened with extinction. During the Onwtal 
Bronze Age such symptoms can be delected in Egypt in uie hirst 
Intermediate Period (ending about 2000 b.c.) and again with the Hyksos 
invasion and in Mesopotamia after the collapse of the Dynasties of 
Agade and Babylon i. Yet it is doubtful whether these disti^banc^ 
and dislocations w'ere contemporanr in the tw'o provinc^*® or sufficiently 
general to deserve the name of Dark Ages; in neither area was ffie 
literary, scientific or economic tradition completely inte^pted so that 
there was no relapse into barbarism and illiteracy, but after ea^ 
interruption cultural development started again where it had left oft. 
In India on the contrary the Harappa culture seems to have been so 
nearly extinguished in a still unexplained cat^trophe^ that we can 
prove the local survival of some of its technological traditions only by 

ethnographic fossils. . , » t-, 1 

In any case the Bronze Age ended in the Near East in a 
Age beginning with the ' Dorian Invasion' of Gr«ce and 
and Sea Raids on Eg>T>t and Hither Asia. Barbarii^ wiped out the 
Minoan civilization of Crete and the Mycenaean culture mmmnland 
Greece. The Hittite Empire in Anatolia disappeare. In Babrionia 
the Kassite Dynasty ends as barba rian Aramaeans filter in, and me 

“Till documenls recently discovered at Mari imposed a 
current dates for the First Dynasty of Babylon and sU 

potamk, axi approximate synchronwm between the Hyksos mvMion o ■ r 

Kassite infiltration into Babylonia seemed plausible. Bui on &dney bmith s {Alaia 
W arWrgy, London. .9V). folc»t uiterpreration the Fim Dyn«ty came 10 sn end 
only fifteen years before the Hyksos were expelled. 
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land becomes for a time subject to Assyrian overlordship, Merneptah 
and Rameses indeed repel the invaders from the Nile vallevj but Egypt 
b so exhausted that barbarian mercenaries soon come to' occupy the 
throne of Pharaoh itself. 

In Aegean archaeology the next four and a half centuries seem 
indeed a Dark Age, not only by TOntrast to the lustre of the Mycenaean 
period but also by reason of the interruptions of foreign trade, Down 
to 1200 a.c, intercourse between ‘ prehistoric’ Greece and the literate 
lands of North Syria and Egypt had been so regular that archaeological 
^riods can be dated almost to half-centuries from the hbtoric^ records. 
Thereafter ^ere is such a complete lack of synchronisms that Aegean 
chronology is really guess work till the eighth century e.c. We simply 
do not know where to put the poor remains nor what should fill the dark 
centuries,** But it is really the preoccupation of Western scholars 
with this devastated province^which w'as apart from China the latest 
area to emerge from barbarism to a brilliant, if short-lived and shallow, 
Civilization-— that makes the whole period seem so extremely dark. 

In reality the lacuna is far from universal. The Assyrian State 
and Its component cities were flourishing, and the Assyrians had alreadv 
appropriated the technical achievements, the scientific and business 
traditions of their southern neighbours as well as the latter’s religion 
MQ cult. Sumerian and Akkadian texts w'ere collected for the royal 
libraries, astronomical studies pursued in the temple observatorira, 
particularly at Kalah. Even in Babylonia, as in previous dark ages, 
ewnomic and scientific life, like cult, continued in the cities and temples 
ameit impaired by foreign domination and impoverishment. Neither 
the ci^t-lore of artisans nor the mercantile acumen of merchants, nor 
the traditional learning of the temple clerks, was dissipated when 
^ cities changed masters. The same is true of Egypt j the iewellery 
L 22nd Dynasty pharaohs, and the carvings of sarcophagi, show 
that the craftsmen had not lost their skill if their patrons had lost their 
taste. Finally Phoenician city-states weathered the storm phvsicallv 
preserving at least the standard of civilization they had reached in the 
.An^a age. They could exploit and develop sucK Minoan-Mycenaean 
traditions, techniques and geographical knowledge as must have been 
brought by the Aegean colonists, whose importance has been so strikinelv 
demonstrated by Schaeffer’s excavations at Ras Sharara-Lrgarit. ^ 

In European Greece itself more came through than could be infWred 


-'The fflfitreveray in ajA xx^cvir, xsxviit and XLm as lo fthtntlic alphabet wa 
introduced—1000 or 700 s.c.—ja revealing. waa 
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fn>m the Dark Age relics alone. No doubt the Minoan priest-kings 
and the Myoenaaui feudal chivalry were alike wiped out. Such, clerks 
as had been employed in the administration of the wealth concentrated 
by princes anti heroes—and the archives discovered by Blegen at 
* Nestor’s Pylos ’ in 1939 prove that such had existed—naturally lost 
their emplojtuent. The luxury'' industries of the feudal courts became 
obsolete, and the trade that had supported them withered away. Cheap 
iron swords replaced costly bronze rapiers. The urban centres of 
manufacture and commerce thus tended to relapse into more or less 
self-sufficing villages. Even rural economy may have been altered by the 
invaders.*^ But Greece did not revert to neolithic barbarism nor even 
to the stage represented by the Mddle Helladic townships before 1600. 

The standardized techniques of viticulture and olive-growing 
described in Hesiod cannot be fresh discoveries by new-come barbarips, 
but must be a legacy from the Helladic pioneers of Greek farming. 
The same author’s rustic calendar embodies the astronomical observa¬ 
tions and botanical-zoological lore accumulated by an e^entially 
A<®ean peasantry. Craft traditions survived too. Tlvrougbout the 
Dark .Age Geomemc pottery is wheel-made and the technique of its 
slip and glaze paint is Mycenaean; only the forms and designs are 
strange. So hlycenaean potters had cstaped destmction and taught 
their craft to their children and apprentices, handing on to Cl^ical 
Greece the appropriate ‘ pre-Hellenic ’ names for their products. 
But they had to change the style of their manufactures to meet the 
demands of new consumers. The same must be true of otlier crafts. 
Certainly ‘ Crete had preserved the secret of the puiple and had not 
forgotten metal-working '. A renowned craftsman, like Tychion, who 
came from Boeotia to make the shield of .Ajax, might have shared his 
patron’s fate. Humbler smiths were indispensable. And so some sort 
of trade must have persisted too ; even the new blacksmith would nave 

to import his iron in most parts of Greece, . , . _ , 

Iron may perhaps at first have been earned mainiy in rorei^ 
bottoms. The story of the Taphian Mentes and his cargo of won m 
the Odv-ssev, and Herodotus’ rationalized version of the lo myth both 
seem to reflect the conditions of the Dark Age. In Greece itself 
some diminution of geographical knowledge since Mycenaean 
has been deduced** fro m a comparison between Hesiod 3 geography 

" Hctchelheim, op. cii., p. suggests that the nortlitm mvadew introduced a 

two-field 

** Bum. The World of Hesiod, but cf. p. 11 above. 
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and Homer’s. That does not mean that Minoan maritime and com¬ 
mercial experience had been lost, At worst it had been transferred to 
the Levant, whence it was brought back by the Phoenicians presumably 
together with the alphabet between looo and 700 B.c. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the success of the Pythia in guiding overseas colonization, if any 
reliance be placed in Delphic claims, was due to the conservation by 
Apollo’s priesthood of information gathered by Minoan merchant 
captains and Mycenaean pirate chiefs. And the Dipylon ships seem 
to be Late Helladic craft with a ram added.** 

Finally, that sparks of Minoan art gleamed through the Dark Age 
is evident from the Homeric poems themselves. So the Hellenes did 
not have to create miraculously out of sheer barbarism the foundations 
for classical technique, science, economy and art. The intruders had 
not succeeded in demolishing entirely the Mlnoan-Mycenaean fabric ; 
they had lopped off excrescences that were not firmly established on a 
wide popular basis. 

This problem of discontinuity can hardly be adequately presented, 
still less solved in a ‘ History ’ which has already carried the story of 
the Ancient East down to the fourth century and wound it up before 
the Aegean is reached, "which moreover allows only two pages to the 
Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations. Nor is this deficiency entirely 
made up when the problem recurs in the Dark Age of Western Europe, 
after the break-up of the Roman Empire. The role of Bystantium and 
of the Arabs in the transmission of the Classical tradition ^ indeed duly 
s^es^d. But the reader might think that Western Europe, apart from 
the Church, relapsed completely into a Hallstatiian barbarism. Of 
coume that is an exaggeration. For instance some of the technical 
traditions established under the Empire survived ^ the glass-houses in 
Gaul and Germany did not go out of business altogether. The 
medieval artist inherited so much of the Greeks’ innovations in repre¬ 
senting the human form as had been assimibted by Provincial potters 
and Legionary masons ; he did not therefore go Sack to the style of 
the Warrior Vase or the Shaft Grave stele 1 But Dr W^ebster may 
Krfectly well retort that he had no space for all this. And in any case 
1 am supposed to be writing a review and not a History. 


“Cotienp AJA. XLii, p* 154, 






More about Querns 

by E, Cecil Curwen 

A TENTATIVE account of the typology and development of 
British querns, or hand-mills, was attempted in a fonner article 
in Antiquity,^ since which a few fresh points of interest haw 
arisen. So far as the writer is aware, nothing said in that paper ne<^ 
serious modification, and the views expressed seem to have met with 
general approval, with one possible exception. 

The Origin of the Rotary Quern 
The suggestion put forward that the rotary quern may have been 
dewloped from the donkey-mill, rather than the reverse, did not appeal 
to one reviewer, though he’ gave no reasons for his difficulty in accepting 
it. Since a principle of economic development may be involved, it 
may be worth while to consider the probabilities again—for, indeed, 
ffiere is little in the way of actual evidence to go on. Donkey-miQs 
were large revolving mills that were turned by harnessing do^c)-^ to 
radially-projecting levers. They were a product of urban civilization, 
in which they stood for food-production on a commercial or industrial 
scale. A quern, whether of the saddle or rotary variety, was an instru¬ 
ment of peasant-culture, that is, of individual food-production. The 
first application of the rotary principle to oom-grinding was such a 
profound departure from existing practice that it cannot well be regarded 
as a normal development from the immemorial saddle-quem, the move¬ 
ment of which was oscillatory. It is clearly not the product of a 
peasant's mind, but of an inventive genius such as Greek civilization 
later produced in the person of Archimedes moreover the only 
comparable piece of mechanism that already existed was the potter’s 
wheel, which is acknowledged as having been a product of urban 
civilization as opposed to peasant culture. In an urban culture, one 
may therefore ask, w'hich stimulus is more likely to induce an educated 
man to invent a piece of machinery—^the well-being of poor county 
peasants whom he seldom sees, or the prospect of gain derived from the 


IS 


* Axtiquity, 1937, XI, 133-51. 
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wholesale milling of com on a commercial scale ? If the brilliance of 
his invention expendetl itself on a mill no larger than a hand-mill, he 
would be little tetter off than if he continued to employ large numbers 
of saddle-quems. Surely it is only to be expected that the first product 
of the application of the new principle on a commercial scale should 
he a targe mill, specially suited to the purpose for which it was invented. 
When the donkey-mill had become well-established, it would be 
natural for village craftsmen to copy the principle on a smaller scale, 
and so to turn out rotary hand-mills for the peasants. 

Liter^" evidence fa\'ours this view, so far as it goes, for Greek 
donkey-Tnills are referred to as early as 400 B.C., while rotary querns 
appear first in Virgil in the first century B.c. ■ negative evidence here, 
however, might be regarded as of even less value than usual, did we 
not know from literary sources that the Romans used mortars for grind¬ 
ing com at least as late as the first century^ a.d. Finally, rotary querns 
of a form that suggests derivation from the tall and narrow donkey- 
mills, were brought to Britain by Iron Age B folk, whose La Tene 
culture owed much to Greek sources ; and so far as archaeological 
evidence is available this quern was not introduced by the earliest 
waves of La T^ne invaders (third century' B.c.), but during a later phase 
of their influence upon southern Britain, perhaps about too b.c. If, 
therefore, it had been available in Greek Massilia at an earlier date, 
presumably it might have reached Britain with the first La Tine 
immigrants. In Denmark, which received neither La I’ene nor Roman 
invaders, the rota^ quern did not appear tiU the third century A.D.* 

In the writer's opinion all lines ojf inference, including considera¬ 
tion of economic probabilities, point to the rotary quern having been 
derived from the donkey-mill, and not vice ver$a \ moreover they 
suggest that the rotary principle in milling may have been one of the 
contributions of Greek culture to modem civiiusation. 

The Hunsbuky Type (figs. 1^13) 

The general principles suggested in my former article as govern¬ 
ing the typology and development of British quems still seem to hold 
good, in spite of the fact that during the Roman period a considerable 
variety of ty pes make their appearance. On the whole, however, 

• Antiocity, 1938. xir, 151 . According to Prof. R. A. S. Maoliater aaddle-tjuems 
had not yet been superseded by roUry quems in Palestine in the time of Christ (A CtHtury 
of EscavaHan itt Ptiitnine (1925), 233), and yet the donkey-mil! was already known, for 
it is referred to in Matthew » ilyIu, 6 dVikU)^ 
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FlCS, I-13. QoiitNS OF Hunsbubt Tvfh 
1^ Hunsbuiy (Iron Age Ab). (Northampton Museum). 

7 Shiewsbury Museum (local), 

8 ^xton (late firet century a,d,) (Buxton Museum). 

^10 Melandra Castle (AJ>. 80-^). (Buxton Museum). 

11 Thurmastou, near Leicester (Leicester Museum). 

12 Leicester Museum; no history, ,1.11.11 

13 Leicester Museum : upper stone, no h»to^ i lower stone from Holwell 

(Leim.}; asaoctation probable, but uncertain. 

1) 2, 5» ht 11 bun sleeves in nta. 

LoKtr ttoneft darker ttippling. 
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these variations introduce unimportant features which do not prevent 
the specimens in question from being assigned to their probable position 
in the dev^elopmentaJ series, under the guidance of the principles already 
suggested. 

One important type of pre-Roman quem~the Hunsbury type— 
was alluded to, but not illustrated, as the writer had not at that time 
had an opportunity of estamining the fine series that is pre^rved in the 
Northampton Museum. That lack has now been remedied. 

The querns found in the Iron Age ab hill-fort of Hunsbury, near 
Northampton, include at least sixteen complete upper stones as well 
as a few' lower stones. They form a remarkably homogeneous series, 
all the specimens except one, which is of nonnal Wessex type, present¬ 
ing the same general features. The upper stones are high and narrow, 
about a foot in diameter at the base, from 6 to lo inches high, and 
tapering to a width of 7 or 8 Inches at the summit. The latter is usually 
flat, and surrounds a basin-like cavity (or hopper), 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter and 3 or 4 inches deep. Less frequently diis cavity is funnel- 
shaped. From the bottom of the hopper a straight cylindrical boring, 
or feed-pipe, about one inch in diameter, extends to the base of the 
stone and opens in the centre of the grbding-surface. In nine ii^tances 
the lower end of this boring is furnished with an iron sleeve, which yvas 
intended to ride round the spindle w'hich projected from the centre 
of the lower stone (figs, i, a, 5, 6, i i). In one case a piece of an iron 
spindle remains jammed in the boring of an upper stone, and in another 
the base of an iron spindle remains bedded In its socket in a lower atone. 
The handle-socket is cut in the side of the upper stone, runs in hori¬ 
zontally, and opens into the lower part of the hopper, or less frequently 
into the upper part of the feed-pipe. 

In every case the grinding surface is as nearly as possible quite 
fiat, and not concave as in the contemporary sonthem English querns 
of Wessex and Sussex. In two cases there is gross asymmetry m the 
boring of the hopper or of the feed-pipe {figs, c, 6),® and in two more 
a separate socket has been provided for the spindle (figs, a, 3). 

The low'cr stones have spindle-sockets in the centre of the grinding 
surface, and are never completely perforated. They are 5 to 6 inches 
thick, and the grinding surfaces are flat. One stone is so asymmetrical 
that if it lies on its base the grinding surface is tilted at an angle of 25 
degrees from the horizontal {fig. 3). 

^ It 1 b dlflitrult td aee how a quern with an obUqueJy set apmdle-^ocket like th&t of 
Fig. 6 could hava iievulved ai all. The whale thing looks aifiateurisb. 
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The Honshury typ^ of quern thus differs in tiivo important r^pects 
from its contemporaries in Wessex and Sussex: (i) the grinding 
surfaces are flat, instead of being convex in the lower stone and concave 
in the upper; and (a) the method of mounting the upper stone on the 
lower follows a different principle. 

In the normal method, which will be described more fully below, 
the w'cight of the upper stone is transmitted to the spindle by way of a 
bridge, or ryndt of wood or iron which is fixed across the perforation 
of the upper stone and rests on the point of the spindle. In the 
Hunsbury quems there is no rynd at all, nor was there room for one in 
the excessively narrow feed-pipe. Instead, the weight of the tmper 
stone rested directly on the gnnding surface of the lower stone, and the 
function of the spindle was merely to keep the upper stone centred. 
One can only think that this principle of working must have been 
employed experimentally, and that owing to its defects it did not long 
survive. The obvious defect is, of course, the difficulty of feeding the 
grain past the iron sleeve and spindle which almost completely blocked 
the outlet of the feed-pipe. The separate spindle-sockets in figs, z 
and 3 may have been added to obviate this trouble, but with a wider 
aperture and a properly adjusted ry'nd no difficulty of this kind occurs. 
One might also anticipate that, with the upper stone resting dii^tly 
on the low’er, there is no very obvious inducement for the grain to 
insinuate itself between them. Perhaps it may have been for this 
reason that one performer hopefully tilted the whole machine over at 
an angle of 25 degrees, as already describ^. We say * hopefully 
but FIG. 3 looks more like a counsel of despair.* With the up^r stone 
properly suspended and adjusted this difficulty does not arise. 

Querns of Hunsbury type are fairly common in Leicestershire. 
Of specimens in the Leicester City Museum one is a complete quern 
consisting of upper and lower stones, with iron sleeve and two handle- 
sockets, from near Thurmaston (Leicester), but without dating associa¬ 
tions (fig. ii). There is also an upper stone from a late pre-Roman 
Iron Age pit at Harston in northeast Leicestershire ; and a lower 
stone from Holwell which looks as if it may fit another local upper 
stone with no history preserved (fig. 13). Yet another local upper 
stone, without history, has a moulded summit (fig. 12 ). 

Four specimens that appear to belong to this type (figs. 9 p 

* l.owcr Stones tbat are dltcd at an ingle to the horKOnlal ai* not inTtve^uent, i 
possible explanation is that they may have Imh the itsiilt of an attempt to encounage 
the meal to emerge on one side of the queiti, instead of all round it, 
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come from Melandra CastlCj Derbyshire (Buxton Museum), which was 
occupied from about a.d. 80—^00. No closer dating seems to be 
available, but the type may be presumed to be early. Another, from 
Buxton, dated about a.d. 90, differs only in having a short, non¬ 
perforating handle-socket (fig. 8). Finally, one from Bourton on the 
iVater (Glos.) is in the Oheltenham I^useum, Many others no doubt 
exist, and a distribution-map will be an advantage if it can be compiled. 


The Plt)dikgstone Type (figs. 14-24) 

There is a series of querns made of Hertfordshire puddingstone, 
or Conglomerate, which look as if they may derive, at least in part, 
from the Hunsbury type. 

The upper stones are bun-shaped, or conical with convex sides, 
and some show a rather characteristic carination an inch or more above 
the base (figs. 17, 20, 22), They lack the distinctive Bat summit, 
and the hopper, which may be bag-shaped or funnel-shaped, tends to 
merge with the short and rather narrow feed-pipe, which is always 
Circular and seldom more than one inch across. No iron sleeves have 
been noted $0 far. The diameter of the stones is from 10 to 12 inches 
^d^e height from 3 to 5 inches. The grinding surface is nearly 
flat, being at most very slightly concave. Handle-sockets when present 
are hor^ntal, but in only one case docs one perforate into the hopper. 

The lower stones are also hemispherical (figs. 23, 24.), so that one 
must assume that the round base* was bedded in clay, perhaps up to 
the level of the g^dmg surface. In this way the collection of the meal 
forthfsphJdfe^'^^^ ^ facilitated. There is the usual central socket 

I have notes of 16 specimens of this type of quern. 12 of which are 

upper stones, and 4 lower. Their distribution is as follows ■_Rich- 

borough (i), Canterbury (i), Oldbury full-fort (1), Maidstone Museum 

Leicester (t), 

The^rd (i). Houghton, Hunts., (i), and Hardham, Sussex (i) 

The uniformity of material, and (within limits) of form, point to 
the type having been most probably the product of a single Hertford¬ 
shire hrm Where datable associations are available they are always 
Roman ^e specimen from Hardham (Sussex)-^the only one having 
a perforating handle-sockct-^:an be dated between a.d. co and iro 
Moreover the distribution suggests the use of Watline Street as a 
trade-route. “ 


* ITie Welsh have a special term, breua?: dinfoel, for a round-boiioiued 


quern. 
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The form of these querns lends little encouragement to the view 
that they were mounted with a rynd in the normal way. It seems, 
perhaps, more probable that they may have been mounted in the 
Hunsbury manner, but with wooden spindles and no sleeves. This 
might be expected to work more satisfactorily, and to oder less resist¬ 
ance to the entry of grain. 


The Origin of the Hunsburv Type 
The Puddingstone type of quern appears to be later than the 
Hunsbury type, and to be a derivative from it. As was pointed out 






a 



Figs. 14 -^ 4 . PuooiNGeTONE Queiinh 
14, i5j i8t zt Luton (Liiton Museum). 

16 Thurmaston* neu Leicester (Leicester Museum), 

17 Sc* Albans (Luton Museum)^ 

[9 Richbcrough, 

zo Hardhimi, Sussex (a4>. 50-150). (Lewes Museum). 

zz, Maidstone Museum (lum). 

34 Thetfurd, Norfolk (Luton Museum). 

Lomr storifs^ dark^ itippling. 


in my former article, some of the Roman and post-Roman querns of 
northern England, and especially of Scotland^ appear also to have b^n 
derived from the Hunsbury type hy a process of progressive widening 
and flattening. But whereas me flat grinding surfaces are a constant 
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feature of tliese derivativesj it is quite uncertain how far the Hunsbury 
method of mounting was retained—either in iron or in wood. Ultimatety 
there is likely to have been a reversion to what may be called the normal 
method, viz., the use of a r^'nd. In any case the modem Hebridean 
querns made use of the rynd. 

With the exception of the Puddingstone type, tall querns with 
flat grinding surfaces are rare south of the Thames and Bristol Channel. 
A specimen from Ham Hill, Somerset (Taunton Castle Museum) 
might perhaps represent an early stage in the diiferendation of the type. 
One of these (fig. 24 of my former paper) has the external form of the 
pre-Roman Wessex querns, but the grinding surface is almost flat, 
and there is a narrow, c>'liiidncal feed-pipe, but no hopper. As usual 
in Wessex, the handle-socket is lateral and does not perforate. Another 
quem from the same site, of cylindrical form, has a nearly flat grinding- 
surface, but the circular feed-pipe is wider, and expands towards the 
lower end. There is also a lower stone belonging to a similar quern. 
These three specimens are not much to found an argument upon, but 
they do hint at the possibility that the cardinal features of the Hunsbury 
type may have begun to take shape in western W’essex, and spread 
north with the expansion of the Iron Age B-cuIture. In support of 
this view is the apparent absence of any other type of pre-Roman rotary 
quern in the Midlands. 

The Mounting and Use of Querns 

(plates II, HI, FIGS. 243^27) 

No stu<W of an ancient implement is complete vvithoui some 
experience of its actual use. The writer still hopes one day to fell a 
tree with a flint axe, to till a patch of ground with a flint hoe, and to 
reap it with a flint sickle. But before these experiments can be made 
the vanished wooden parts of the various implements have to be 
reconstructed from such evidence as is available. 

In the case of querns this is not very difficult, as the general 
principle by which the upper stone was suspended over the lower has 
not varied in its essentials from the iron nttings of early slave-mills 
to those of modem mill-stones, while their wooden counterparts which 
were once possessed by the hand-mills survive in the modern quems 
of the Hebrides. It is only the adaptation of the principle to individual 
varieties of quem that may present some difficulty. 

In southeastern England there was an unbroken et'olution of a 
single quern-type from the Iron Age down to the latter part of the 
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Roman period. The Sussex Archaeol^ical Society is happily in 
possession of four quems representing different stages of this sequence, 
three of ^em having good dating associations. In two of these imple¬ 
ments l^th upper and lower stones are fortunately preserved unbroken.* 
These querns will be referred to here as nos. i to 4 (plates ir, ui, and 
FIGS. 243-27). 


Fics. 14a, 25-7. Querns Rgstoreo and Remounted 
I — The Tnindte (before 50 R.C.). 

4..,. 2—Iver, Bucks (?) (type, fim centuty aj>.) 

20 \jucrn no. 3 — Haagoclss, Sussex (prob. second century aj>.) 

27 Quern no, 4 — Thmidersbarticnv HUI, Sussex (fourth ccnitiiy ajj.) 

Loreer HoneSt aarhfr tiipplingpftrtly diagrammatic. (Lents Afuscum). 


Here w'as an ideal series for studying the corresponding develop- 
ment of the vanished tvooden parts. The evidence for this rests mainly 

jueim are illustmted in my former aiticle, loc. dt., figs. 14, 17-19 
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an the [ndications alTorded by the shapes of the stones, and partly on 
the realization that just as the stones have undergone progressive 
development, stage by Stage, so we may expect the wooden parts to 
have undergone a parallel development, each stage evolving from the 
preceding. 

First of ail the missing parts of the broken stones (nos. i and 4) 
were restored with cement, much in the same way as the missing parts 
of pots are made up with plaster. Quern no, 4 lacked a lower stone 
altogether, but this was supplied in cement, based on another specimen 
of the same type. 

Three wooden parts are ordinarily needed ; a spindle, a rynd, and 
a handle. 

The spindfe is a short vertical rod which either projects from a 
socket in the centre of the lower stone, or, in later querns, passes right 
through the lower stone to rest on a Iward or moveable lever below it 
(pp. 144-5 of former article). 

The rynd is a bridge which is jammed across the lower part of 
the aperture in the upper stone, having a little socket on its lower face 
which rests on the top of the spindle. It thus carries part of the w'eight 
of the upper stone, but it and the spindle must be mutually adjusted 
so that the outer edge of the upper stone rests lightly on that of the 
lower stone. The rynd must not block the aperture of the upper 
stone entirely, but must allow room for the entrance of the grain. 

The form of the handle has to be considered on the merits of each 
case, but it seems that the familiar handle standing in a vertical socket 
near the outer ed^ of the upper stone is a late feature which does not 
nomiially occur till after the close of the Homan period, except in the 
case of the imported German lava querns.^ 

Quern no. i (fjg. 24a and plate ii) from the Trundle, Sussex 
(before 50 b.c.). Here the aperture in the upper stone takes die form 
of a cylindrical pipe, enlarged on each side by a long groove or channel 
which extends throughout the whole thickness of the stone. From this 
we infer that the rynd must have taken the form of a wooden cylinder 
which plugged the whole length of the cylindrical pipe, while the two 

^ Esceplions td this rule nuy occur: a 3rd-4tli century quem (frAgmcjit) from 
Thurukrsbarrow Hill, Susscii, origindly 3,0-32 inches in diameter and 3J inches thick, 
prtser.'es part of tht socket for a vertical handle (Ant^Jovn. 1533, xJIt, 123-4). In this 
case the dhuneicr of the quern 'H-as sufficient to allow a handle so placed to exert the 
twettsaiy leverage; In most Koman querns the diameter was so amall that tlw handle 
had to extend radially bc^'ond the edge of the stone. 
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channels served to admit the grain. A prominent radial groove on the 
flat top of the stone indicates the position and character of the handle; 
this projected outwards and very slightly upwards, while its inner end 
was secured by attachment to the top of the rynd. Without such 
attachment there would be nothing to keep the handle in place ; more¬ 
over this arrangement accounts for the extension of the rynd up to the 
top of the stone. 

A radially projecting handle seems to be reminiscent of the levers 
to which donkeys or slaves were attached in the case of the big urban 
mills of Greece and Rome, but in a quern it is a most unhandy thing to 
use. No continuous grip can be kept on it as the quern revolves. One 
may legitimately conclude that it was originally provided with an up¬ 
standing grip, either by using a naturally bent piece of wood or by 
inserting a second piece, as in the illustrations. 

Quern no. z (fig. 25 and plate ri), said to be from Iver, Bucks 
(type, first centuiy A.D.). In the course of probably less than two 
centuries the local quem-type has lost more than half of its height, 
but otherwise remains very' similar. The peculiar form of the aperture 
in no. I has been softened down to an oval in no. 2, while its upper 
part has been widened out to form a funnel or hopper to hold the 
grain. The radial groove for the handle is unaltered, and joins the 
central aperture in Uie middle of one of the longer sides of the oval. 
Thus the handle must have united with the rynd as before, but owing 
to the reduced thickness of the stone the rynd assumes the form of a 
modest bridge across the middle of the oval aperture at its lowest part. 
This bridge-like form and low position is thenceforth characterisbc 
of most querns, and, translated into icon, is found in all large mill¬ 
stones down to the present day. 

Quern no. 3 (fig. 26 and plate 111), from Hassocks, Sussex 
(probably second century a,d.). Now the upper stone has become so 
thin that it is no longer possible to sink the nandle in a groove on its 
flat upper surface, wlule the central aperture is a mere window. There 
is no visible means of attaching a handle in any ordinal^ rnanner, but 
two considerations supply the key to the problem : (1) the handle 
having been radially placed hitherto, is likely to have still been similarly 
placed in ibig specimen, even in the absence of a groove for it; and (2) 
It is a noticeable fact in the local quem-sciics that at the developmental 
stage in which the handle-groove disappears the central aperture 
becomes rectangular instead of oval. This can only mean that the 
radial handle now lay on top of the upper stone, and that its inner end 
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cun-ecI down into the central aperture, the rectangular cut of which 
enabled the handle to get a grip on it liie a spanner on a nut. In this 
case the end of the handle, jammed firmly into the aperture, presirthably 
took the place of the rynd and made direct contact with the spindle. 

The absence of a hopper is a practical defect in tliia quern, and in 
view of the subsequent development of a projecting stone hopper in 
the next type (no. 4), it is possible that no. 3 may have been provided 
with (say) a leather funnel, attached to the end of the handle, as shown 
in the photograph. This, however, is merely conjectural. 

Quern no. 4 (fig. 27 and plate in), from Thunders barrow Hill, 
Sussex (fourth century a.d.) Here the principal new features are 
the projecting stone hopper and the downward-sloping upper surface. 
The central aperture is still rectangular, which implies a similar handle- 
htting to that of no. 3, but as the rim of the hopper is unbroken by any 
gap left for the handle to pass through, it follows that the latter 'must 
have curved over the rim, as in the illustrations. Here again the 
inner end of the handle is likely to have served as the rynd. 

All four of these querns have been mounted and put into working 
order in the manner described, and are exhibited as part of a develop¬ 
mental series of restored querns in the Sussex .Archaeological Society’s 
Museutn at Barbican House, Lewes (plate i). 

This is, of course, merely a local series, and its features are not by 
any means universal. But it may furnish hints and suggestions as to 
the methods by which other types may have been mounted. In the 
Wessex ty^je the handle, which was planted in a horizontal socket in 
the side of the upper stone, did not make contact with the n nd. 
The derivatives of this type, which appear to include the Hunsbun 'and 
puddingslone varieties as well as those of Scotland, maintain the 
horizontal handle-socket until, as a result of progressive flattening of the 
upper stone (in the Scottish series) the socket gradually becomes more 
and more vertical. 

Querns nos. 5 and 6, which were recently given to the writer by 
Mr W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., illustrate the beginning and end of this series. 
Both have been mounted by the writer, as described below, and work 
effectively. 

Quern no. 5 (fig. 28 and plate iv) is of pre-Roman Wessex t\-pe 
and has been made from rtvo rounded boulders of elliptical plan ’ 
the longer diameter of each is shown in the section. The hole through 
upper stone is roughly circular in plan, and cannot therefore have 
been plugged with a cylindrical rjmd, as in the contemporary Sussex 
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type (no. i). Many Wessex quems, however^ have a similarly shaped 
aperture to those of Sussex, But seeing that in the Wessex type the 
handle is always set in a lateral socket and does not come into contact 
with the rynd,*there is no need for the latter to extend up to the lop of 
the aperture, as in the Sussex specimen. It follows that in the present 
example the lynd need have been no bi^cr than the little bridge shown 
in the hgure, and also in plate iv, 2, A handle, made from a curved 




Fiqs. 28, 19. Qi;ai,'{5 Restore o akd Remounted 

zi Quum no. 5—^Pre-Roman Wessex type (no hbtor}'). 

29 Quern no, fr—Flat dise type (ma history— HebrideAO f) 

(Both in the writer’s possession). 

oak-branch and fixed into its socket with wedges, has proved perfectly 
serviceable. 

Quern no. 6 (fig. 29 and plate rv) is of the flat disc form, and 
should be comparatively modem—^perhaps Hebridean. Except for 
a slight cone at the centre of the lower stone the grinding surfaces are 

S uite flat. The upper stone has a wide circular hole which covers 
le cone, and would have been bridged by a relatively long and narrow 
rynd, as illustrated. The upper stone is of smaller diameter than the 
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lower, and has three shallow' sockets for a vertical handle at roughly 
equal intervals round the circumference. 

Many complete upper stones arc found In which there is no 
visible handle^ocket ot any kind, and vet the central aperture may be 
circular. Here, it seems, we must fall back on guesswork as to the 
method of mounting, and perhaps the most plausible suggestion is that 
in spite of the shape of the aperture the inner end of a radially placed 
handle may have been jammed into it, after die manner of nos. 3 and 4 
described above. But any method that may have been adopted in such 
querns must have been unsatisfactory. 

In some later querns, and all modem mill-stones, slots are cut in 
the under-surface of the upper stone on either side of the central 
aperture to accommodate a narrow bridge-like rynd which spanned the 
aperture. In such cases the rynd was of iron. Dr Hencken found such 
an iron rynd in the ninth centurj' fort of Cahercommaun, Co. Clare ,• 
One curious Roman quern from Middle^vich (Cheshire) has a 
stone rynd, of one piece with the upper stone, 

The wooden parts, reconstructed as described above, proved to 
be thoroughly practical when put to the test. All four restored querns 
were used for grinding wheat, in order that experience might be gained, 
for without such experience no instrument can be properly understood. 
If one does not measure standards of efficiency by those of modern 
machinery, one may say that querns nos. a, 3 and 4 worked veiy satis¬ 
factorily. No. I, however, failed because the atones did not fit one 
another very well, owing to faults in the cement restoration. As a 
result most of the grain ran through between the atones too quickly, 
and emerged unaltered, though a small prt^rtion of it was ground. 

The upper and lower stones should fit so that they are in light 
contact all round the outer edge, but nearer the centre there should 
be a little space between them. When a handful of grain fed into 
the central aperture some of it immediately passes into this space, and 
as the individual ^ins work outwards towards the peripher}- they lift 
the upper stone slightly off the spindle ■ in this way they take the full 
weight of the revolving stone. It is here, near the outer edge, that the 
grinding is done, but the slight lifting of the upper stone inevitably 
allows a few whole grains and a good many panly crushed grains to 
escape round the circumference. After this the upper stone settles 
down as the remaining grains are crus hed smaller and smaller, and if 

» H. O'N, Hencken, Cakenommaun (Rtty. Soc. Ant. Iubnd, 193SJ, p. 49 and fig, an, 
no, 6081 ° 
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for the time being no more whole grains are fed In to the qaem, really 
fine flour is produced. If, however, tlie quern is worked empty for 
too long, grit from the stones may get into the floor. (Cement-restored 
querns should not ^ used if the flour is to be used for subsequent 
baking !} 

As the meal emerges all round the circumference of the stones 
some provision needs to he made for collecting it in as clean a condition 
as possible. This meal consists of a mkturc of fine flour, partly- 
ground grains, whole grains and bran. The writer’s practice was to 
sift this, and re-grind the residue, the process being repeated as often as 
might be necessary until nothing but bran was left in the sieve. In the 
case of wheat that had not previously been dried, it took from ^If to 
three-quarters of an hour to grind one jwund, sifting and re-grinding 
S or 9 times, the final proceeds consisting of about 14 ozs. (or 87.5 
per cent.) of fine wholemeal flour, one ounce of bran, and one ounce on 
one's clothes. If the ancient peasant was not so particular about the 
fineness of the flour the process of grinding need not have taken so 
long; in any case practice no doubt made perfect, then as now. If he 
‘ bolted ’ his meal (I refer to him as miller, not as consumer) he could 
have used a piece of loosely woven cloth as a sieve. 

xAs regards the relative efficiency of the different querns, no. i 
has already been excused from competing on account of faultj' cement- 
reconstruction ; nos. z and 3 were about equal in efficiency ; while 
no. 4 had definite advantages in being wider, and having less steeply 
sloping grinding surfaces, as a result of which the grain was not hurried 
out of the quern quite so prematurely. 

The flour produced by nos. 2 and 3 made excellent wholemeal 
scones, upon w hich a large meeting of members of the Sussex Archaeo¬ 
logical Society were regaled at a demonstration in 1937- 

There is, however, evidence that both before and during the 
Roman period—as vvell as in the Hebrides in recent times—com was 
usually roasted before being ground. This makes the grains more 
brittle and less liable to be crushed or flattened. Professor Halt 
found remains of coarse-ground barley on one of his sites in Denmark, 
and was able to show by the angular fragmentation of the grains that 
it had been roasted before being ground—a conclusion which he con¬ 
firmed by the experimen tal grinding of barley in an old quern.* It 

* AxTiotUTV, 1938, XII. 151-2. On p. 153 a printer’s estraordina^ * mishap has 
made nonsense of the second Uue, which should read : ' When dried m an oven theft 
wns less fliiUening but no angular fragments (See also p. 365 of the same volume,— 
Ed iron). 
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therefore became desirable to compare the efficiency of one of our quems 
when it was used for grinding wheat that had been roasted. Some 
wheat (i6 02S.) was first slowly dried and then roasted till it darkened 
slightly in colour and began to give off an irresistibly appetizing aroma. 
This reduced its weight by loss of water to r^t oza. When cold the 
grain was ground m quern no. 3, with greatly increased efiiciency. 
After patting the grain through the quern only twice the 14 ozs. of 
grain yielded 13 ozs. (or 93 per cent.) of flour m a few minutes, with 
n^ljgible residue. 

In conducting this last experiment the writer has had the benefit 
of the experience of a lady who, bom in the Isle of Lewis, spent her 
youth in the remote island of Foula (Shetland), where she used to grind 
the home-grown com on the dom^tic quem.’* She expressed apprecia¬ 
tion of the efficiency of the Roman quern (no. 3), and was able to advise 
as to such details as the degree of previous roasdng, the speed of turning 
the quern, and degree of fineness required in the meal according to the 
purpose for which it was ground. She also superintended the grinding 
of specimens of oats and barley, where the main difficulty is the separa¬ 
tion of the husks from the grain. Previous drj'ing is necessary for this, 
as it hardens the grain and loosens the husks. One pound of oats 
became i3jozs. after drj'ing, and yielded ia|- ozs of oatmeal ten minutes 
later, after being put ^vice through the quern and sifted. A further 
sifi^g through butter-muslin removed the tiny spicules of rolled husks 
w-hich pass through the mesh of a fine wire sieve. Similarly, a pound 
- became 14^ ozs. after drying, and after grinding three times 

pelded 8 ozs. of fairly fine meal, and oz, of coarse meal and husks. 
My instructress insisted on reserving the latter for a kind of porridge, 
and did not approve of grinding barley at all fine. In any case it is 
a much more resistant grain than wheat or oats. 

Previous drying and roasting of grain over a pit containing braziers 
of charcoal was the normal procedure in Foula. I also learned that 
large quems might have two handles, in which case two women would 
share the work, but as they could not make the quern revolve without 
continually changing hands, they resorted to a backwards-and-fbnvards 
motion with each handle in turn, the upper stone thus doing a half-turn 
in opposite directions alternately. In this connexion Mrs Macleod 
Banks, of the Folklore Society, has drawn my attention to a Gaelic 
nddle of a type which usually refe rs to domestic utensils; in this 

Sm; plate tit of former article. 
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case she suggests that the reference may be to a two-handled quern : 

‘ An old woman in the comer, spokes through her two eyes, and she 
grumbling \ 

Querns nos. s and 6 were also tested for their efficiency in grinding. 
With no. 5 {Wessex type) taj ozs. of roasted wheat yielded ozs. of 
medium and li oz, of coarse meal in 15 minutes, after passing three 
times through the quern. The medium meal, when bolted through 
fine butter-muslin, gave zj ozs. of very fine flour of a pale straw colour 
—one of the effects of previous roasting. When the hopper of this 
quern was subsequently filled up with coarsely ground meal, it passed 
through extremely slowly, and the resulting flour was almost as fine 
as if it had been bolted through butter-mushn. 

The flat disc quern fno, 6) gave a very similar yield with izi om. 
of roasted w'heat, viz., io| ozs. of medium and ozs. of coarse meal in 
15 minutes, after passing twice through the quern. As the lower stone 
of this specimen is larger than the upper, most of the meal lay on the 
fiat peripheral portion instead of falling off the edge, and so came in for 
more grinding than in the case of the other quern. 

The PHtLOLOGY OF Querns 

Another most suggestive aspect of the study of an implement is 
a consideration of the names by which it has been know'n in the ancient 
and modern languages of Europe. Properly studied, words can be as 
instructive as material types. In the present case the significance of 
the ancient names is not yet fully apparent. 

These fall into two groups, corresponding to our ivords ‘ mill ’ 
and ‘ quern ’ respectively. 

The first b South European, and is represented by Greek and 
Latin mota, moiere, from a primitive root seen in Saoslu'it mar, to grind. 
No sense of spinning or turning is implied, and the Homeric 
was alw'ays a saddle-quern (compare our ‘ molar teeth ' or ‘ grinders ’), 
but the Greek term w'as also applied to rotary mills of the second 
century A.D. The Latin mola seems to ha^'C been applied to anjf kind 
of mill, though no specific references to saddle-quems are identifiable 
in Latin literature. The late Latin (fourth century) mo/mo is the source 
from which the various north European words have been borrovi'ed ’ 
such words include English ' mill German ATu/i/e, Gaelic tntiileann, 
Welsh meb'n, etc. The Latin maiina and its north European deri™tiycs 
seem to have been applied solely to large mechanical mills, including 
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watermills and windmills. In English the quern was not called a 
‘ hand-mill ’ till the seventeenth century. 

The second group is north European, and comprises words in the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian languages more or less closely resembling 
our * quern *, and other relat^ words in the Baltic and Slavonic 
languag^. In Celtic we have Old Irish br 6 and Welsh bretion which 
are considered to be normal derivatives from the same root, Celtic b 
corresponding with Teutonic k. If this is so, then this root that was 
common to ^ these north European languages at so early a date must 
have been applied originally to the saddle-quem, and only later to 
rotary quents. Thus the word ' quern ’ has no more essentially a 
rotary significance than the word ' mill and it is only a coincidence 
that a tot^ly unrelated Welsh word chtsymeUu means to whirl or spin. 
It is possible that our w'ords ‘ grind * and * com ’ may belong to the 
same root as ‘ quern 
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Wiltshire Place-names 

by H. C. Brentnall 

W OULD Charles Lamb have put Place-name Books on his 
Index of bibUa a-b&Ka —books that arc no books ? He thanks 
his stars for the catholicity of his taste, but place-names make 
broken reading. Some d^ee of local knowledge is ordinarily required 
to give the subject zest. Blakesmoor might have interested him a 
Avhite. (Was the s ' manorial ’ or * inorganic *?) Wliether he would 
have turned many other pages of the H—shire volume is doubtful. 
But Lamb belonged to an age that was barely conscious of its 

E lace-names in anything beyond their directop' use (and Directories 
e specihcally bats). So far as it was practised at all, their inter¬ 
pretation was still an art, for which an ingenious imagination, coaled 
perhaps with a smattering of some ancient language, suiheed. Thus 
Stukeley in the eighteenth century could derive Hackpen from the 
Chaldee, or Duke a hundred years later find a Hebrew origin for 
Avebury, to suit preconceptions of their own. But perhaps these 
instances are unfortunately chosen, since even the editors of the Pbee- 
name Survey can make no final pronouncement upon either n^e. 
A later generation, w'ith more historical sense but litde more plausibility, 
could explain Martinsell as maerthom’s-hill or PresJiute as prSs-chateau 
from its proximity to Marlborough's Norman castle. The value of 
charter evidence was beginning to be recognized, as by Canon Jones 
in Wiltshire, but for the majority of those who felt the need of early 
forms at all the blunderioga of Domesday clerks were good enough. 
Only in tlic present centuty has the art become a science based strictly 
on the collation of the earliest available forms. Once that requirement 
wus appreciated a host of fond comectures were consigned to the 
rubbish heap. That they have not all yet reached their destination is 
no fault of the English Place-name Society, 

The part played by the Swedes in the development of English 
toponymology (if the word may be allowed) is very remarkable. We 
may hesitate to attribute it in the first instance to the attractions of our 
island; Dr Zaebrisson indeed has some shrewd things to say about 
the retrogression of English standards of domestic comfort since the 
Roman occupation. W‘e may rather suspect that it had its origin in the 
examination statutes of the Swedish universities. But whatever the 
ultimate cause, we owe a debt of gratitude to that group of philologists 
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who have made our place-names their particular study and brought 
to its prosecution what our insular theoriaing has too often lacked, a 
present sense of our continental origins and the experience gained in 
continental fields of inquiry. In this county, if we exclude the modest 
Notes on Wiltshire Plaee-ttatnes published by J. C. Longstaff in 1911, 
the first large-scale treatise on the Wiltshire material was Dr Ekblom’s 
Place-names of Wiltshire, which came from Uppsala in 1917. The 
number of early forms collected in that volume was remarkable, but 
it suffered perhaps from an exce^ of philological apparatus, which the 
editors of the Place-name Survey are careful to eschew, When 
‘ mutations ’ and ' inorganic consonants ’ and ' O French sound law's * 
^e flying, the ordinary reader takes cover till the conclusion emerges. 
But ^1 who axe interested in place-names must acknowledge their debt 
to Dr Ekwail, and in particular for his Dictionary of English Place Names 
published by the Oxford Press in 193 b. Let no one, however, suppose 
that the Dictionary has rendered the further activity of the Survey un¬ 
necessary’. There must always be need for that detailed regional 
exanunation which takes account of local conditions and minor names, 
and can find space for the discussion of particular problems. 

The present volume^ saw the light in the dawn of war and might 
W'ell have proved the last — for a while—of the county surveys 
which have appeared with such exemplary regularity. Neverthel^ 
it has been followed by another, compiled however under conditions 
of increasing difficulty which make the immediate future of the Survey 
a matter of no little concern. It is gratifying to leam that the work on 
two more counties at least is well advanced. 

The names on the title-page are a warrant for the contents. In 
this series alone Professor Stenton and Sir Allen Mawer have each 
collaborated in the surveys of ten counties, and Mr Cover in those of 
s^en. Their technique is fully developed, the presentation as attrac- 
riv^e as the Cambridge Press could make it, and that is saying much 
The enters' wide experience is our security that no place-name soluble 
on legitimate lines will remain unsolved. That the information on any 
coimty i$ complete, they would be the first to deny, and the Addenda 
et Lomgenda which precede the main business of each volume are at 
on^ the acknowledmnent and the amends. Sixteen counties have been 
published since the Buckinghamshire volume appeared, yet the 
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additions for that and each following county still trail like meteor- 
swarms, now thick, now thin, across the annual path of the Survey. 
The method has its drawbacks, but how otherwise are the constant 
accretioTis of knowledge to be recorded ? 

Wiltshlremen will be grateful for the abundant information now 
made available and for the care that has gone to the searching and sifting 
of the formidable amount of material underlying it. One may doubt 
indeed whether a county, though probably the inevitable, is also the 
ideal unit for such a survey. Dialects and customs know few county 
boundaries, and Wessex has a unity which transcends them. Some of 
the historical problems which place-names should help to elucidate 
tend only to be obscured by the blinkers of a county boundary. Our 
editors, it may be noted, are generous in their limitations. Parishes 
that have been transferred to other counties such as Damerham, Plait- 
ford (but not Bramshaw^ and Kemble (but not Poulton) are still treated 
as parts of Wiltshire while, on the other hand, Kdnilngton, formerly in 
Somerset, and those parts of Shalbournc which once l^longed to Berk¬ 
shire arc not excluded from the survey. 

The arrangement of the parishes under their hundreds rather than 
in their alphabetical order is based on histoty' but hardly on convenience. 
It does little to maintain local conne.xions, and it involves a constant use 
of the very admirable Index. Cross-references between the parishes 
in the main part of the book and in the field-name section would 
obviate more use of the index, but the printing of the field-names along 
with the map-names under one heading would be still more convenient. 
The order of the hundreds themselves has doubtless an explanation, 
but it is nowhere given. It is not alphabetical, nor does it correspond, 
for instance, to t^t adopted in Britton's Wiltshire. It resembles a 
capital G traced against the clock and ending in a conaplicated crossbar. 
The ‘ ragged ’ hundreds, of which the editors recomize twelve, though 
there were formerly still more, are disentangled only at the cost of any 
local associations the arrangement may be intended to retain. Nowhere 
however, it is fair to add, except in Sussex has the Survey had to deal 
with hundreds so confused. 

One more point and this cavilling shall cease. It would have 
seriously overloaded the index to include in it the field- and minor 
names, but if in the invaluable preliminary sections fo), (A) and (c) still 
more room could have been found for the mention or panshes, it w'ould 
have added greatly to their value. Repeated search in section WJ, a 
formidable task, for the ittegilbergh referred to in section (ja) has failed 
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to discover where it lay, a failure for which the date of its occurrence 
is no real compensation. HiceogolbeoTg would mean * wheelbarrow 
and the suggestion of a disc barrow is strong. 

The example is not taken at haphazard. It bears upon an examina¬ 
tion of the -beorgs and -'huthi of Wiltshire w’hich It is one of the man^ 
merits of this volume at last to make possible. I'he material for it is 
largely buried among these minor names. Beorg^ which as a second 
element usually becomes -borough in Saxon districts, indicates a mound, 
and usually a barrow. For other elevations our ancestors had other 
words. They used their vocabulary, which was limited, we are told, 
in this region, accurately according to their lights, but we need not 
suppose them to have received much illumination from the study of 
archaeology. If a natural mound had the shape of a barrow, it is' not 
unlikely that they would describe it by the same word, though it is not 
easy to find such a use of beors in Wiltshire.* 

About a score of -bormi^ forms are traceable by diligent search in 
this volume, and there are certainly more. Goldborough, for instance, 
is a field-name in Preshute, and MiUborough a barrow in Newton Tony. 
What degree of familiarity was necessary to change a ’ barrow ^ into a 
-borough it would be interesting, but not easy, to detemunc. It alw'ays 
happened when the name was transferred to a settlement as has occurred 
in nine traceable instances in Wiltshire. Of these four are farms, one 
(Bedborough) a hamlet, three villages (Brokenborough, Wanborough, 

"Three instances from other counties are quoted in the Introductory volume of 
the Surv’ey, part i, p. 157: Biaek Barrow in Biooiny Walk, Kew Forest, but thb is called 
a tumulua in the ooe-meb Ordnance map of the Fonst; Black Barrote, Isle of Wight, 
but, if this is the one in MottstDiie, the one-inch map again prints the name in the type 
reserved for (non-geological) antiquities; Creeik BarroK in Purbeefc, which Murray's 
Guide desenbed as ‘a conic^ tertiary hiil,almost volcanic in outline, towering above all 
the other heights Here we seem to have the very thing, a natural hill of barrow form— 
but the Ordnance map shows a tmnuJus on its crest. Nevertheless there may be genuine 
instances, and perhaps Charlbary, formerly known aa Skalboroi^A, or Skelbarroni Htli 
is one. Hippisky Co3t (Grren Roads of Eaglastd, p, 143) speaks of * the three rounded 
summits of Charbury (nc) Hill, looking like great tumuli He seems to include Lammy 
Down, but on none of these summits does any barrow esdst today. Hoare [Anc. Wilts.^ 
II, 4b) mentions that several harrqtcs are shown here on old maps of Wiltshitc, but that 
they are really natuml mounds. He is probably referring to Atidiews and Duty's map 
of 1773. Black Bottoss iu Broomy Walk b a natural hill like King Bairow, near Cripple- 
style, 6 miles w. by N. of it across the Arm. Both are now correctly shown in ordinary 
lettering On the yth edition of the i-inch o.s. map, Black Barrim in Mottistonc is also 
a natural hill, but there is a large round barrow, formerly unmarked, near it— I write 
from aicmory, since my notes and maps arc at present inaccesaiblc. There can be no 
doubt, 1 think, that beorli, like hiacta, was octssionally applied to natural hilb.—O.G.S.C.] 
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Woodborough), and one (Marlborough) has risen to the dignity of a 
borough in the civic sense. In tts’o of these only does the ‘ barrow ' 
as opposed to the ‘ hill * interpretation seem to stand in need of 
vindication. 

The Survey claims Woodborough as a ‘ hill * name. The reference 
is apparently to Woodborough Hill, since there is no other in the parish. 
Seen from any vantage point above the Vale of Pewsey that hill is 
certainly a conspicuous object. It stands up from a promontory of 
the lower chalk amid the surrounding greensand, but it does not stand 
alone. It has a close neighbour of similar size and appearance in the 
adjoining parish, which bears the name of Picked (i.e, Peakedjt Hill,* 
If the one seemed a beorg to the people of Woodborough, why did their 
neighbours of Wiloot prefer to call the other a hyil ? The few trees 
that either hill bears today are none too happy in their situation. On 
the other hand we are told (p. ^03) of several belds in -Aursi. It seems 
possible that the woodland which once covered them covered a barrow 
too. If it did not, a wooded hill is still to hnd. 

For Brokenborough the editors seem to incline to the ‘ barrow ' 
interpretation, but they are supremely cautious. 'Broken’ and ‘ rough ’ 
[row) barrows occur in many places, and that explanation is the obvious 
one in the present instance. But the question is compUcated by tlie 
passage quoted from the Patrologia Latina on p, 54. It contains a 
professedly Celtic name for this place, Kairdw'herg^ ‘ quod Saxonice 
dicitur Brohamberg nunc vero Brokenberg The editors add the 
suggestion that dur in the Celtic represents the duro- of Durobriva 
(Rochester) and means ‘ stronghold and there they leave it. Kair- 
durberg is therefore still in play— Messieurs^ faites vos jeux —so here 
goes I 

It may be remarked that Kairdur— Fortfort in effect—is not a 
promising beginning, however the word may have ended before the 
scribe was mesmerized by the berg termination. It is indeed obvious 
that the text is corrupt. Ekwall in his English River Nmnes (under 
Doferic) postulates a dintinutive of didrro in -ic meaning ‘ little stream 
Might we not use it here and restore Kairdubric, ' the Fort on the 
Lesser Avon ’? Brokenborough lies on the smaller (Tetbury) branch 
of that infant river, the branch which was formerly known (pace our 
editors, who assign the name elsewhere) as the Ingclburne. Brakam- 
berg in turn becomes intelligible, if we may assume that a guttural has 

* The promontory carries a lesser elevation ^ in Alton pTiora^ calltrd Burlinch 

HJJI. Th^ seems to be a kimr compound which has escaped the editors' notice. 
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fallen out and that the -berg would have been -burg but for the scribe's 
obsession. Brockamburg^ on the analogy of similar forms frequent in 
this region, would represent Brochaemeburh, ‘ the fort of the brookside 
dwellers The Latin implies that the word is meant to be a translation 
{Saxoftice) of its Celtic predecessor, but there is no clear suggestion that 
Brokenborough was ever known as Brochamburg. What w'c seem to 
have reached is an early effort at place-name interpretation. The 
Brochaemeburh form may never have existed save in the imagination of 
the Latin author, who invented a Saxon equivalent, and tl^t not the 
most obvious, of the Celtic name as near as possible to the real Saxon 
name of Brokeneheorg. But in that case w'hat had become of the 
broken heorg ? Had Sts existence already been forgotten ? And 
what was it ? This is no region of broken hills. It would require an 
extravagant imagination to apply the term to the Avon valley in this 
stage or to any conceivable local quarry. The evidence for the name 
has vanished, but bairow’s {already * broken') disappear far more 
readily than such a cutting. 

Of the Wiltshire frifr/w, or hurghSy we were promised on p. 416 a 
distribution map. But it was not forthcoming, and in the succeeding 
(Nottinghamshire) volume the promise is expunged. It could not 
have distinguished the Saxon from the Celtic httrhsy and it must have 
given a wrong impression of the distribution of the hi 11-camps, since so 
many of them do not carry -burh names. Its omission therefore need 
not be deplored. In Wiltshire the -burits outnumber the -beorgs by 
about three to one, for there are some sixty of the former, if we include, 
as we must, the minor names, but omit the fox-earths and the rabbit- 
warrens, the ' foxburys ’ and ' coneyburys ’. It is obvious that these 
figures bear no relation to the real proportion of camps to barrows, for 
Goddard's list includes over iSoo of the latter. Some modem -burys 
indeed derive from -beorgs. Perhaps the two most obvious cases are 
Silbury Hill and the Lugbury long barrow, but there are at least half a 
dozen others. For some of these alternative forms have existed— 
Cockleborougb for Cocklebury in Langley Burrell, Clinchborough for 
Clitchbury in Brinkworth and Shalborough for Charlbury in Little 
Hinton (see note 2). There is also evidence of the rarer reverse 
process in the alternative Yamborough for Yambury, to which Mr 
Newall draws attention. The distinction, as is well known, is lost in 
the Midlands. Borough Hill, Daventry, for instance, carries a camp 
and not a barrow. 

Among true -barks names for which a definite derivation is proposed 
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by oar editors, descriptive first elements outnumber the personal by 
almost two to one, and half the persons proposed for the distinction are 
asterisked, that is, they survive only as the eponymous owners of land- 
^ marks or founders of settlements. Now a place-name trail which leads 
to a personal name with no historical associations inevitably leaves the 
inquirer with a sense of frustration. If that name is astensked—it 
matters little w'hether the asterisk is single or double—frustration turns 
to something like resentment. Of course the feeling is unjustified ; 
we are committed to the trail of truth, and truths are often unpalatable. 
/ We cannot pretend to know every name borne by our Saxon ancestors, 
and it is right that some, certainly mute and apparently inglorious, 
should enjoy what recognition the speech of succeeding generations has 
left them. If Ceadela can reco^ize himself in Chaddenv^ock, or 
Tilluc in Tinkiey, they are as surely entitled to that fra^entan' 
immortality as Celtic Maildub and Saxon Ealdhelm to their mystic 
union in Malmesbury—an unregarded outcome of the Synod of Whitby. 
But need we be so frequently reduced to these hypothetical eponyms ? 

An examination of the -burhs of Wiltshire suggests that personal 
■* elements belong normally to the settlements and descriptive elements 
to the hilt-camps, but the rule is by no means inviolable.* Westbury 
town and Guthred's lonely burh (Godsbury in Collingbourne Kingston) 
find themselves apparently in the wrong categories. Nor is it dways 
easv to distinguish them. In which sense was Malmesbury a bark 
orimnally ? The Celtic Kserbladon appears to have occupied the same 
hi if as the Alfredian burh. In any case it is a settlement, and the personal 
element is well attested. Tisbury became another of Alfred s burh, 
and we may allow Jy'jie his memorial despite his asterisk. Nor can we 
fairly withhold it from the ladies whose names are hidden in Alder bury 
and Heytesbury, though traces of earthworks exist in either parish. 
Amesburv is a settlement under the walls of ‘ Vespasian's Camp a 
fact which our editors omit to mention. To which then must we look 
for the origin of the name ? Surely to the camp, which Vespasian 
never occupied. Here again a personal name is clearly indicated, but 
need it be Saxon ? Ambret favoured by the editors, has no independent 

* Dr Grundy has analysed the tetet and -taonks of the charters with Interesting 
reautca {Wiitt. Arch. Mag. vol. XLi, p. 344). He shows that, where determinable, 95 
per cent, of the -wicf have descriptive attributes and S7 per cent, of the -weortki peisoi^ 
onea. The two classes of Wiltshire -burhs cannot be made to give such clear resulta 
ow ing to the difBculty of deciding in many cases wliether tli« settlement was nanicd from 
an earthu'orh or the earthwork from a settlement. Nevertheless a tendency is traceable 
on which a presumption may be tentatively based. 
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record. Aureliua Ambrosms^ on the other hand^ has as good an entity 
as Arthur, whose historical existence few would now deny, and tradition 
associates him with the district. ‘ Ambrosius* burj'' seems a better 
guess, though it can never be more. Chisbury is another settlement 
still closer to a camp, and Ossa's claims are strong. But this Cissa 
seems to have settled w'ithin the camp, where the present farm stands, 
and thereby establishes his right to name it. Budda of Budbury above 
Bradford may well have done the same, but little trace of the earthwork 
now remains. At Ramsbury we might allow ^ven his capital letter, 
for here no is now visible. But it is a little suspicious that another 
Hremnesbyrig lies in Ufhngton not ten miles aw’ay, and we may- object 
W'ith Dr Grundy to gentlemen with the Scandinavian name of Raven 
naming so many Ramsburys. These, with one exception, are all the 
settlement burfis in the county for W’hich a personal element is proposed 
with any a?nfidencc. 

That one exertion is Badbury, now a tithing of Chisledon. As 
a settlement we might be inclined to allow it to the Badda to whom the 
editors attribute it. But Badbury is first and foremost a hill-fort, one 
of many of the name. It is true that Badburv' camp is now more com¬ 
monly known as Liddington Castle, but that'must be due to a change 
in boundaries at some undetermined date.* The persistence of the 
earlier name suggests that the change is not so very ancient. But 
there are many other Badburys. One lies in Brixton Dcveril, but that 
is traced to a Babba on p. 481 ; another is an alternative name for 
Bilbury m Wylye.* Outside this county we find Badbury Rings in 
Dorset and Badbury Hill, with a ‘ Danish ’ camp, in Berkshire. Badby, 
Northamptonshire, is traced by Ekwall to Baddattbur/t, and there is an 
earthwork near. Baumber, Lincolnshire, was Baddanburh and lies 
high. No wonder Ekwall is driven in his Place-name Dictionary to 
suggest, on less evidence than is here p resented, that Badda may have 

* A thousand years ago the camp must have bebuged tn Badbury. The bounds of 
Badbury at that date arc diacuased in Dr Grundy’s Saxan latsd-chorttm 
(i. p. 205 and 2. p. la), but the interpretation haa in parts defeated him 
pey are certainly obscure, but without going into details it mav be said that the common 
boundary to the south seems to become intelligible only if it'may be taken east of the 
camp, not west as the present boundary mns. Tliis transfers the camp from Uddingtoti 
to BadbuTy. ^ 


‘ This alicrriativT is interesting. Jt seems to show a change resultant upon the 
occupation of the camp by the founder of Bilburv Farm. He may have been a Bilta 
sue^ts (Ofl^i^ry th, kingdom^ p. 32). but the possibUity of 

a BtKtItburh from Bmf/t, the old name of the WyJye liuid-unit. must not be overlooked. 
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been * a legendary hero associated with ancient camps But is it not 
possible that we have here to do with a generic name of pre-Saxon origin 
represented in the historic Mount Badon ? 

And what of Cadttj who had camps in wooded regions, once in 
Devon and twice in Somerset ? In this county, as also in Devon, he 
runs to Uuits. There are tivo Cadleys at least in Wiltshire, in Chute 
and Savernakc, and Cad(e)nhams also in forest areas of Wiltshire and 
^ Hampshire, Cadas in fact has left the name on many parts of the map 
of England, though whether all the areas were originally wooded cannot 
confidently be alfirmcd. It can only be remarked that the prociirity 
of persons of that name for woodland sites is certainly striking, so 
striking as to place the name alongside Badda^s as a candidate for legend¬ 
ary honours, if indeed it is a personal name at all. 

Sera, the bear, is an unknown name assumed to explain several 
place-names in England, among them Barbury in Wiltshire. If the 
local Sera ever existed, he lived presumably on the site of Barbury 
Castle Farm, but that remote site can have had few* attractions for a 
Saxon. It is sometimes forgotten that the brown bear survived in 
f England at l^st as late as the eighth century, and the animal seems in 
this case as likely as the man. But ia that all the story ? 

It is remarkable that all the Saxon battlefields have Saxon, or 
partially Saxon, names. If Seurobyrig represents, as Bradley suggested 
and our editors seem to approve, a rationalization of the native name, 
for Salisbury, may the same not be true of Bertmhyrig, though we cannot 
recover its native form ? Some name must presumably have been given 
to the battle very soon after it was fought, and neither hears nor Saxon 
settlers can well have been in possession. Only a sophisticated age can 
expect its children to memorize Elandslaagte or, to take a recent case, 
Halfaya, The men who fought there had simpler names for them ; 
‘ Hell and Slaughter ’ and ' Hell fire corner ' served their turn, and so 
it may well have been with their ancestors, whose humour ran in less 
monotonous channels. 

Traps for the unwary are as frequent in Wiltshire as elsewhere, 
^ Slaughterford, Sugar Hill, Tinhead, Sw'anborough, to mention only a 
few, seem to explain themselves—until their historical forms are traced. 
We can imagine the sort of romance that has been woven round them. 
But romance on a surer basis is not lacking. The editors have unearthed 
it in the unpronrusing Drake North of Damerham, w'hich conceals some 
story of a aragon’s hoard, and in the forgotten AykerpoU, the pool of 
the water-demon, in Mildenhall, They record also, but obscurely 
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(p. 441), the lost Grendksmere in Ham, the haunt of the marsh-monster 
of Beowulf. They do not record Dr Grundy's discovery^ of a form of 
Hodson in Chiseldon which show’s its derivation from Hordestan, 

‘ the treasure stone ’ 

Traces of heathen mythologj’ are noted as frequent, but it should 
be pointed out that they are much more freouent in the north of the 
county than in the south. There is a valley of the Marlborough 
Downs nameless now’ but once called Woden’s Dean. His dyke 
protects it on the north, his gate gives access on the east, and his barrow 
dominates its w’^tem skyline as tlie supine form of Cuchullin dominates 
the southern shore of Carlingford Lough, But the hand of Birinus 
has been heavy on Woden’s grave, and now it is known as Adam’s. 

It may be suspected, though the editors do not countenance the 
suspicion, that the names of the summits behind Wansdyke in this 
r^on conceal unidentihed Celtic elements. Years ago Story Maskelyne 
of^red an c.Yp]anation of ’ Tan' Hill which w’ent behind St. Anne 
to the Celtic word for fire (as in Beltane), and if we suspect Birinus again 
—not the man, of course, but the movement of W’hich he was the 
honoured protagonist—we have many Breton analogues to bear us out. 
W'e need not put it past a Christian mission, stru^ling to uproot the 
tangled growth of Saxon and Celtic paganism, to persuade the local 
inhabitants that when they said Tan they really meant St. Anne or to 
accommodate their August ceremonies to the date of her festival and 
turn them into Tan Hill Fair. Milk Hill too seems an unlikely name 
for the highest point in the county, if it means, as the editors tell us, 

’ the hill of good pasturage ’ for milking herds. It is arable now, and 
the presence of a Saxon ^Oxenmere' beside its summit suggests that it 
was arable at least a thousand years ago. Some derivative of the Celtic 
mel (Welsh moel),' bare hill top ’, would seem more fitting. The form 
tneloc is quoted by Ekwall from Cumberland fr.t?. Watermillock) in 
the sense of ‘ little fell ’ and the tautology of ^ Meloc Hill ’ is very 
much in keeping w'ith the Saxon usage of Celtic words, as may be 
observed in many instances. 

But the examination of individual names offers little of sustained 
/ interest to the casual reader, whatever desultory delights it may hold 
for the addict. For the connected story, or what there is of it, w'e must 
turn to the Introduction, where the editors set out the historical 

’Grundy, op. cit., ]. p. 204. They seem also to have missed ha valuable list of 
Wiltshire place-nantcs, quoted above in note 4. Some of his auggeatlons there might 
perhaps have been considered. 
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conclusions they base upon the place-name evidence. What light does it 
throw upon the origins of Wessex ? For that vexed inquiiy Wiltshire 
is indeed the cruci^ county. Did the Saxons enter it from the south 
with Cerdic, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle asserts, or from the north 
as well—with Ceawlin, as Mr Young would persuade us—or from the 
east up the Thames ^-alley ? Did they enter early or comparatively 
late ? 

' In Wiltssays Mr J. N. L. Myres,* ‘ the only group of early 
names is in the north, suggesting penetration from the Thames and 
the Kennet *, As to the direction our editors have nothing to tell us, 
unless indeed their answer is to be inferred from their pronouncement 
on the matter of date. ‘ The place-names they say, ‘ show very few 
of the ancient features distinguishing regions of primary settlement. . . . 
Even without the definite evidence of the Cnronkle they conclude, 
*' the character of the place-names of Wiltshire would surest that the 
settlement of the county did not begin until the sixth century was well 
advanced There are, it is true, the Aamr, usually accepted as evidence 
of early, if not of primary, settlement. They are plotted on a distribution 
map in the pocket, but identification is not always easy, and even when 
located, the distinction between iums and hamitts is notoriously obscure. 
The bams, perhaps, are best not called in evidence, and as Mr Myres 
did not quote his ' early names ’, we have nothing to oppose to the 
opinion of the editors. The prevdence moreover of Celtic names must 
be allow'ed its weight, suggesting as they again observe, ‘ that the 
Saxon occupation of Wiltshire did not begin until the first and most 
devastating phase of the English invasion was over 

If the check at Mount Badon called a halt to that first phase, and 
if, as Whitaker in his History of Manchester first suggested, we may 
identify the site of that siege with Badbury Camp much 

would seem to be explained. The strategic importance of Badbury, or 
Liddington Castle, would be enormous. Dr Grundy has shown con¬ 
vincingly that the movements of Saxon armies were confined to the 
pre-existing roads of the country, and Badbury commands all the 
routes fronu the Upper Thames settlements into Central Wiltshire, 
The Ridgeway and the Icknield Way converge on Badbury in the fork 
of the Roman roads to Winchester and Salisbury; but these latter were 
denied to the Saxons, since the Britons still held Cirencester and, ex 
bypothesi, Badbury, No army advancing from the Dorchester region 

* Roman Biilaia and lJu Engliift SettlemrnU, p. 401, footnote 
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could afford to leave that stronghold unreduced.* So far from reducing 
it, the Saxons of the Thames valley were themselves routed and con¬ 
vinced for a whole generation that the Wiltshire grapes were sour. 
Our editors, misled perhaps by" their parochial approach, do not recog¬ 
nize the alternative name of Liddington Castle, but they do record that 
Aubrey knew it as Battlebury, which majr be significant, 

The stock of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, despite its evenly spaced 
dates and Celto-Saxon kings, is rising again. There was a time when 
the conquests of Cerdic and Cynric were relegated to the realm of 
fiction, and archaeology seemed to suggest an earlier advance into 
Wiltshire from the Wash. That advance has now been stayed in the 
Vale of WTiite Horse, where the Ginges, Lockinses and Balking seem 
evidence of primitive settlement. A later approach from the Hampshire 
Avon once again commands a cautious acceptance—so cautious that 
Mr G. M, Young, in his Origins of ihe West Saxtm Kingdom, would 
appear to surrender the victory at Barbury to the West Saxons of the 
Ijpper Thames, limiting the conquests of the southern forces somewhere 
near the line of Wansdyke. This most interesting suggestion restores 
the Chronicle account as an ill-edited conffatlon of two separate 
traditions, If Mr Young’s theory may be accepted, it will perhaps 
help to explain the puzzling tradition that the great bottom running 
east and west through Save make Forest was once the boundary between 
North and South Wiltshire, for that bottom lies, at any rate in part, 
upon the line of the dyke. 

Of course, neither Mr Young nor the editors of this volume would 
have us believe that Wansdyke was a Saxon haga. Our editors make 
it clear that its origin was as great a mystery to the Saxons as was Ave¬ 
bury to the Druids. But it is permissible to see in its evddent relation 
to the Ken net some connexion with the dangers that threatened its 
constructors from the direction of the Thames Valley ; and the excep¬ 
tional dimensions which it attains between Morgan’s Hil! and Savernakc 

f joint to a still more intimate relation with the Ridgeway as the likeliest 
ine of hostile advance. 

But to discuss the purpose of the Wiltshire dykes would lead to 
speculations which have nothing to do with place-names. It is one 
of the chief merits of this volume that it provides the material for 
speculations of the most diverse kinds; it is an even greater one that its 
editors resists© resolutely the temptation to embark upon any themeelv^. 

* The sxgt s usually represented as a skgc of the Suona by the Britons, but riothing 
in Gildas, the earliest authority, or in the best texts of Nennius, forbids us to suppose that 
the was of Bntons by Saxons, 
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A Temple of Adonis? 

by J. W, Crowfoot 

^CfliSK II : The Fosse TE^tPLE. By Olga Tufnel, Clurtes H. Inge and Lankester 
Hardiflg (The Wcllcome-Marston Archawlogical Research Expcdiibn to the Near 
East). Oxford UorDersity Frerr, 1940. 

T his volume is dedicated by three of his closest friends to the 
memory of James Leslie Starkey»whose tragic death was so widely 
deplored. It r^ords, as the editors sav, only a small part of the 
five years’ work which he directed at Tell ed Du weir* but it is an 
extremely interesting part of that work and the volume is a worthy 
tribute to his memory. 

The Fosse temple was a surprising discover)'. Mr Starkey came 
upon it unexpectedly while he was clearing a place on the west side of the 
hill to dump the spoil from above, in Palestine early temples are rare 
and the remains of them too scanty to give much reliable information. 
In this temple the interior disposition of the sanctuary is well preserved* 
small finds were abundant, and the date of the temple can be fixed 
within narrow limits—a happy result which we owe to its position at 
the foot of the hill. 

The temple dates from the Late Bronze Age. Previously, during 
the Middle Bronze Age, the sides of the hill on which Lachish was 
built were protected by a steep limestone glacis with a trench cut in 
the rock at the bottom. Fortifications of this type have been found 
elsewhere in Palestine and thty are eencraily attributed to the Hyksos. 
The Hyksos wfere expelled from Egypt about 1578 B.c. and these 
fortifications fell into ruin some time later. The fosse at the foot of 
the glacis naturally became choked with debris and remains of three 
temples were found, built one above the other, in these accumulations 
of debris. On the talus above the temples there were some graves of 
the Israelite period, and high above all patches of the white glacis are 
still in place. The date of the temples was tlierefore plain from their 
position ; it fell between the collapse of the power of the Hyksos and 
the rise of the kingdom of Israel, and the small objects found in the 
different building-levels have now enabled the editors to define the 
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period of each structure rather more closely; they suggest that the 
earliest temple was built probably about 1475 after the expedition 
of Thothmes ill; the second about 1400 and the third about 13^3' 
that the third temple lasted until 1223 or a little longer; the exact 
years are not absolutely fixed but those suggested cannot be far wrong. 

The temples were all simple structures of rough uncut stones 
plastered with mud. The sanctuary in the earliest building was a 
long room 10 m. from north to south and 5 tn. across, the west wall 
resting on the outer edge of the fosse. A shrine was built in the middle 
of the south wall and there were annexes against the north and west 
walls. When this temple was demolished the building level was raised 
by about 50 cms.; the north and south walls of the sanctuary w'ere built 
on the same lines as before, but it was doubled in width from 5 m. to 
10.4 m. so that it became almost square. The annex on the north w all 
was enlarged at the same time and a new annex was built to the ^utheast; 
the position of the shrine was unchanged. The third building stood 
65 cms. above the second ; another annex was added to the southwest 
but the ground-plan wmb otherwise unaltered. The appointments in 
the third temple were like those in the second so far as can be seen, 
but much better preserved. The floor was of earth plastered in places, 
and the roof was carried on four wooden columns which stood on rough 
stone bases. In its final phase the shrine in the middle of the south 
wall consisted of a substantial platform, 60 cms, high, 2.25 m. ,deep 
and 3.50 m. long, partly recessed into the thickness of the back wall 
and partly projecting into the sanctuary. It was made of mud plastered 
and whitened, A mud-brick altar of incense w'as built against the 
platform and in front of it was what the editors describe as a hearth 
with a curb of plaster and clay. Three steps led up to the altar from 
the west, and near them was a libation stand with a cupboard full of 
lamps behind it. A large pottery bin stood on the east side of the 
platform, and a number of miscellaneous small objects were found on 
the platform itself. On each of the other three sides of the sanctuary 
stood triple rows of low benches built of mud Md moulded clay about 
a foot (30 cms.) apart—too close together, that is, ‘ to be used comfort¬ 
ably for seating a congregation They are described consequently 
by the editors as offering benches. The main doorway was from the 
annex to the north, which was evidently a sort of vestibule. Masses 
of pottery and other objects were found on the floor of the sanctuary 
and the adjoining rooms; bowls in particular on and beside the benches 
and against various wall recesses which had served as cupboards. 
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More stilt came from a series of pits outside the building, which had 
been obviously cut to receive broken and discarded objects. An 
excellent series of photographs and plans (plates ii-xiii, lxvi-lxxi) 
enables one to follow the account given in the text of the disposition 
of the temple and the successive ph^cs in its history. 

The sm^i finds have been published as carefully as the building, 
some on admirable coloured plates, others in drawings and photographs. 
The letterpress is concise and well informed, the tables clear and instruc¬ 
tive, and tne different strata on the site, which correspond more or leas 
with individual pits, enable the editors to arrange the material in useful 
chronological se^^ucnces. The book consequently gives a good picture 
of Palestinian culture in the Late Bronze Age. It is not one of the 
most interesting periods in the history of Palestine. The pot-forma, 
which ^e mostly of local fabric, show a steady degeneration between 
the period of the first st^cture and the last. All the more anractive 
^ museum pieces were either imported or made under strong foreign 
influence. A faience necklace in the Tell el .Amama style, the best 
scara^ and some other pieces in faience and glass are Egyptian works of 
the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasties. Most of the cylindere, which 
are discussed in a note by Miss Parker, show traces of Mitannian 
influence. One of the ivories may be Egyptian, the rest are Syro- 
Phoenician in style. Common Cypriot and Mycenaean types 'are 
represented in the pottery. The Du weir ewer which is reproduced as 
a coloured frontispiece is perhaps the most important single find. It 
contains some crude painting of goats, trees, a stag, a lion and a bird, 
and eleven letters in the Serabit script which are described by Mr T. 
H, Caster. The belated survival of this script—the ewer* is now 
assigned to the latest period of the site (about 1325 b.c.) —may be 
surprising, but it does not raise our opinion of the local culture. 

To return to the temple. It stood outside the city walls and it 
was built on a singularly inconvenient site, being on the weather-side 
of the hill and exposed consequently to torrents of rain during the 
winter months. The excai^ations had to be suspended again and again 
because the trenches were flooded out, which suggests that it was used 
only for seasonal festivals. Architecturally, it was a simple building 
no more elaborate or dignified than the ordinary houses of the period. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that it was very much fre¬ 
quented. The second structure w^as tivice as big as the first and it 
was in its turn replaced within a hundred years or so by a building in 
W'hich two phases can be distinguished. The mass of small objects 
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found on the site is further proof of its immense popularity—' a total 
number of 2165 pots have b^n actually examined and classified, but 
this does not in any way represent the number of vessels originally 
present in the Temple area. It was found impossible to keep count of 
the number of bowl-bases from structure iii, 30 overwhelming were 
they The small finds include a number of objects of value—gold 
ornaments, ivories and so forth. 

The cult and dedication of the temple are bnefiy discussed on 

f >p. 24,25. ' No im^e or obvious cult object w-as found in the Temple ' 
p, 24). None of the inscribed objects throw any certain light on the 
name of the deity who >vas worshipped here. The name of the goddess 
Elath or Allat has been read by some scholars on the ewer, and others 
have found on it a reference to a divine triad, but the readings are still 
dubious and the fragments of the ewer were found in a rubbish deposit 
outside the temple. The only certain figure of a deity which was found 
on the site is a small bronze statuette of Reshef, but no special signific¬ 
ance can be attached to this either because it was fount! in the lowest 
level just beyond the east wall of the first structure. Some minor 
parallels with later Jewish ritual which are noted in their discussion do 
not help much and the editors end by giving up the problem—'In 
default of further evidence on the subject it can oidy he concluded 
definitely that the Temple was dedicated to native Syrian deities, 
among them probably Reshef and Elath, the latter possibly associated 
in a triad ' (p. 25). 

To us, on the other hand, it seems certain that the facts do not 
^ini to one of the high gods of the Syrian pantheon, Reshef or another. 
This Lachish temple has none of the features which are characteristic 
of a temple to these high gods. There is no Holy of Holies, as the 
editors note; no temple court, no altar of sacrifice, and the site is far 
removed from the centre of the tow'n. The temple was clearly built 
for the cult of a popular deity to ivhom the w-orshippers had immediate 
access. This being granted, the identification is surely a simple 
matter, because so far as we know there is only one Syrian cult which 
fills the role, the cult of the divine spirits of vegetation who were 
worshipped under so many diflferent names—Tammuz and Ishtar in 
early days, Adonis and Aphrodite in the classical period. The ritud, 
of which we have several accounts, varied in different places, but there 
are some constantly recurring elements, and two at least of these are 
directly suggested by the two most extraordinary features at Lachish— 
the size of the shrine, which seems out of all proportion to the sanctuarj', 
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and the rows of little offering benches. The first of the two rites U the 
Sacred Marriage, which is best known from the fifteenth idyl of Theo- 
The capacious shrine—3.50 m. long and 2.25 m. deep—at the 
south end of the sanctuary" looks as if it was made for such a ceremony j 
it^is too^wide for a bier but it would have held two couches exactly— 
ruv €X€u r^ ^ O pi^A*Hxvs *fldylxVjImc 128); (One bed 

Cjpris keeps, and one the rosy-armed Adonis)—Ouches which were 
occupied by perishable models of the gods or by their human repre- 
small objects found on it—fragments of ivory, an 
oil flask, finials of fine vessels, lids of spoons, reliefs from a small casket, 
a faience v^ase, kohl tubes and alabaster dishes, cylinder seals and 
sc^bs and stray pendants from a faience necklace—are just such as 
might have been used in a marriage feast or on the persons of the con- 
celebrants. The second rite is the offering of the so-called Gardens of 
Adonis, the bowls or baskets covered with a little soil and sown with 
which are to be seen to this day in Sicily and elsewhere In spring 
as well as in summer. * At the approach of Easter, Sicilian women 
sow wheat, lentils, and canary-seed in plates, which they keep in the 
dark and water eve^ mo days. The plants soon shoot up ; the stalks 
are tied together with red ribbons, and the plates containing them are 
placed on the sepulchres which, with the effigies of the dead Christ 
are made up in Catholic and Greek churches on Good Friday, just as 
the gardens of Adonis were placed on the grave of the dead Adonis ' 
(Frazer, Ad^s Attis Osiris, 1906, p. 154). This rite explains the vast 
num^r of bowls which were found and the curious offering-benches 
to which there is no parallel so far as we know in any other temple 
Otlier thmgs also fall into place. The cult of the dead and risen god 
w'as a woman s cult—it was celebrated outside the walls because it Mi’as 
a cult of the dead^ The many lamps, the altar of iocen&e, the absence 
of an altar of bloody sacrifice, all are in keeping with this interpretation. 
Finally, these mes were seasonal rites, celebrated in the spring in some 
pJac^* in the summer in others, but always at times when the rainv 
months were pastp ^ 
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Horses and Battle-axes 

by Grahame Clark 

T he importance of the horse in human history is matched only 
by the difficulties inherent in its study; there is hardly an incident 
in the story which is not the subject of controversy, often of a 
violent nature. This, as w e shall see, is partly due to the way in which 
horses are implicated in some of the problems of prehistory which appeal 
most strongly to unreasoning group-prejudices. On the other hand the 
e\ 4 denoe is frequently of its very nature hard to interpret, leaving the 
field open to hypotheses mutually conflicting, yet »ch with some claim 
on our attention. To begin with, far too little is known about the 
distribution of the various wild equidae from which domesticated forms 
must have sprung. Then, skeletal material relating to the domesticated 
horses of antiquity is rarest precisely in some of the regions from which 
w’e should heat like it, owing mainly to natural conditions unfavourable 
to the survival of bone. Such material as exists from archaeological 
sites for the most part been poorly studied. Again, it is frequently 
impossible to decide w'hether wild or (lomesticated horses are in question. 
As Dr Ulrich Duerst long ago emphasiised,^ lengthy periods of domesti¬ 
cation probably elapsed without osteological effects becoming apparent. 
‘ In the horse of a primitive people he wrote, ' the quality of tameness 
is wholly psychological and is therefore not perceptible in an anatomical 
investigation Thus, among dwellers on the steppe the mode of life 
of their horses will often remain, with brief interruptions, much the 
same as under wild conditions. This is well illustrated by the familiar 
scene on the silver vase from the Chertomlyk tumulus on the lower 
Dnieper, which shows a Scythic camp on the eve of battle with men 
' scattered over the steppe, catching the horses which they will ride on 
the morrow Except where, as in the example just cited, the behaviour 
of men reveals their relationship to horses, representations tend to be 
as ambiguous as bones. Harness and vehicles rarely survive in more 

Mn R. Pumpelly's Explffraiiotu ia Tufkalan, p. 3S5. Washington. 1904. 

* M. RwlovtiefF. JraTiiaia and Greeks, p. 109 and p]. xxt, Oxford, igji. Sex also 
E. H. Minns, Stylkbau and Greela, fig. 4S. Cambridge, J913, 
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than the most fragmentary form, and, while the discovery of metal 

f )arts may tcil us much, their absence need signify little, since wood, 
eathec, wicker-work and various highly perishable binding materials 
are all that are needed to create a wide range of both. Representations 
have to be used the greatest circumspection. Ideograms and 
seal-engravings are too small to reveal what may be all-tmportant 
details. In interpreting larger representations due account has to be 
paid to technical exigencies such as the tractability of the material 
worked, and the possibilities of the instrument used by the artist, as 
well as to aesthetic conventions which may give a wholly false impression 
to the inexpert eye. 

For these and other reasons the theme of man and the horse in 
antiquity is too broad a one to be treated in the compass of a short 
article, or for that matter of a short book. All I propose to do here is 
to examine critically the view propounded by Professor Otto Rydbeck, 
and since accepted with greater or less reservations by many leading 
archaeologists, that the possession of the tame horse played an essential 
part in the rapid spread of the battle-axe folk of European prehistory. 
If in so doing 1 succeed in opening up some of the questions seeking 
solution, I shall feel that my examination has been worth while. 

Rydbeck attributed the tremendous expansive power of the battle- 
axe folk, and the rapidity with which they moved great distances in 
comparatively small groups, imposing themselves on a variety of neo¬ 
lithic peasant societies as a ^varrior aristocracy, to their possession of the 
tame horse.* Indeed he goes so far as to picture the demoralizing 
effect that their appearance on horseback must have had upon the 
terrified natives. Now, although curiously enough there is no evidence 
of association in Scandina^da itself, where it cannot yet be proved before 
the period of the Stone Cists {c, 1650-1450150 b.c.), there is no 
reasonable doubt that the battle-axe people possessed domesticated 
horses.* Outside Scandinavia, where jt may be remarked settlement 
sites attributable to the battle-axe folk are extremely rare, the association 

^ Fublisbed for first time in [930^ Rydbect'^ hypothesis mus ctuidt mot€ widely 
accts$ihle In Lands Umv. mst. 1933,-^^ pp. 77-98^ 

* The following finds are welJ aothentJcaied :— 

Vtbtorps^. A skull dredged from the bed of the itneam which divides the parishes 
of lillstorp and Q^’arrestad^ qt, Ystad^ Scania. The flint dagger blade, which had been 
driven into the skull with great force at the juncture of the autura on the forehead^ was 
broken^ hut can be attributed with a margin of a cemury to the period of the stone cists* 
IWr, 1901, pp. 
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of the horse with corded ware is amply proven. In south Russia horse 
bones ivere found with those of oxen, sheep and goats at the settlement 
of Oussatova,* claimed by Rosenborg to be close to the originating 
centre of the whole ceramic, as well as with corded ware under kurgans.* 
Further north the horse can be associated with outlying sites of the 
Fatyanovo battle-axe culture.’ Especially significant are the finds at 
Zlota, the name-site of the hybrid battle-axe culture of southivestern 
Poland, since the elaborate burials of horses, side by side with oxen, 
sheep and pig, can hardly be explained on any other basis than that the 
animals were domesticated.* In Moravia and Bohemia the horse, 
noticeably absent from the Danubian peasant cultures, makes its 
reappearance with the spread of the corded-ware and battle-axe people 
at the close of neolithic times.' Finally, on the western fringe of the 
continental distribution one may cite HoIwerda*s significant discovery 
of a horse in company with two corded beakers under a round barrow 
at Ernst in G elder land.The burial of a horse with a man surely 
implies a close relationship between the nvo, Rydbeck’s assumption 
that the battle-axe people had tamed the horse appears well grounded. 

It is when we come to closer grips with his hypothesis that doubts 
begin to appear. One may begin by remarking that Rydbeck's own 

NqH €animu€ii from paufi ^; 

^ ICn(;^fgdrd, Luttra ktp^ VdsMgot/jtnd. Bout from passage-gmve wiih loventory 
dating from the period of the stont dfitis, Rydbeck^ op^ cit. j 

Scffniti, Tooth from stone cist, ibid*; S/orn Sfora KarM^ Horse bonca from the 

upper level of etone dst age. J,-E. FotMander, Die an, 

Ltmd, 1933* 

J* G, Andenon (Vmer^ 19011 89) haa argued authonUtively ngainat the oceurrence 
of wild horse? in Scandinavia. Tlic only evidence to the contrari' b a find from a 
flhell-bank jn Eohufi]^ (T. J, Ririg^trdm, VerieBrntfynd i tAiifAanJtar tTid 

Uddfrai/a, jj)i but it b notoriously diffifndt to date such finds decisively. Of the 
numerciiis bog-finds the only one to be dated pollcn-anatytlcally proved to be of the Iron 
Age (Rydbedt* op* dt.* It would therefore appear that horse bones fmm early 

sites in Scandinavia can safely he related to domesticated forms Introduced from v^itbout. 

The absence of horse bones from die rich fauna of mesolithtc stadons in Dcnmarlt, 
whether bog-finds, or kitchen-iniddens (Clark, TAr MeiairW^ jjgc in Northttn Europe] 
226-8}p argues against the presence of wild forms in that counlry. The horse bones 
from the southern chamber of the passage-grave at Sienatrupp H5jby kap^ S«land, wre 
of stone cbt age and so confirm the Bwedbh evidence. 

* G* Rosenborg, Kuitttrtmmtmgen in Europe zm Etdnzeil, 1931, 15. 

*e.g. H, 34 and fig. 39 ^ ES.A., K, 166, 

® 193G+ JCEi* a-20 and fig* 13, 

* See the sites listed by Schnitigcr ii, 178). IV, 368“73. 
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pupil) J.-E. Forssander, while seizing upon a facile explanation for the 
spread of the battle-axe people, was careful to avoid subscribing to the 
view that they actually rode the horse.** Again, Professor Childe, in 
commending to readers of Antiquity (1934,122) Rydbeck’s ‘ suggestion 
that the rapid spread of the battle-axe cultures is due to the fact that 
their authors possessed a hitherto unknown means of transport—the 
tame horse is careful not to be more specific, while Havrkes goes out 
of his way to deny in his recent book** that the battle-axe people were 
horse-riders, 

\\TtiIe it is naturally impossible to adduce material evidence against 
the view that they rode the horse, it is of course quite open to Rydbeck 
to remark that equall]f there need be no surprise that direct evidence 
in favour of his theory is not forthcoming. In the absence of representa¬ 
tional art it is hard to see how there could be, since spurs and stirrups 
both came late in the history of equitation. Prick-spurs date back to 
the Early La Tene period,*® but stirrups are substantially later. Their 
introduction was due almost certalrily to the horse-riding people known 
to the Chinese as Hsiung-nu and to ourselves as Huns. Terracotta 
grave-figures'® show that the device was introduced to China during 
the period of Tartar domination (Wei dynasties, a.d, 386-557). The 
earli^t stirrups known from the VVest come from Sarmatlan tombs in 
the Kuban district, tombs which range in date from the ist century b.c. 
to the 4th A.D.*® It is likely that they were introduced to the Sarma- 
tians by the Huns in the 4th century, in lYhich case it will be seen that 
the device reached China and the West about the same date. A point 
to notice is that early stirrups from either end of Eurasia agree in shape, 
having a flat foot-rest, reinforced on the under side by a raised rib.** 


** op. dt. 210-3. 

** Tke Pre/tistoric Foiindatims 5 / Eurapt, 237. Londao, 1940. 

** e.g. That from the La Tent t burial at Tmgny, Aisne, referred to by D^belctte 
{Mattuel, in, 1202). By La Tiae lu tim« there was already a vniicty of formB, Bome 
attached by knobs, some by buckles, e.g, the Stradonitz find (ibid, 1203). - 4 n intcreetbg 
point noted by P^heletto is the frequency mth which single spurs arc found with early 
burials. Riders commonly made do with a single spur as Jate as Merovingian times. 

**e.g. A fi^re of a mounted womcin bequeathed to the University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge by Professor Sir William Ridgeway, 

** Rostovtzeff, op. dt. 130. 

** This can he seen very insinictively in the Dniveisity Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Cambridge, where an iron stirrup left behind by the Huns in Hungary 
is exhibited side by side with giJt tomb models and bronze originals of T'ang date. 
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As Ridgeway long ago pointed out,’^ there is archaeological and philo- 
logical evidence to suggest that the hrst stage in the origin of the stirrup 
‘ was the attachment of a rope or a strap of leather to the riding-pad to 
assist the rider to mount That such w'a$ used by the Scythians is 
shown by the thong which hangs from one of the hors^ on the Chertom- 
lyk vase. It is furtiier implied by the deri\'ation of the English ‘ stirrup ’ 
and the French ' ^trier \ viz. stimip, a contracted form of O.e, ^tJge-^ap 
{stigan—to mount and rap = rope), and itri^r from the old High German 
esiTtfay a strap of leather. In the earliest stirrups a metal strip w’as 
introduced to strengthen the leather strap. When the whole stirrup 
was fashioned in metal the raised rib on the underside survived as a 
reminder. 

If we must admit that the strictly archaeological evidence gives 
Rydbeck some loophole, yet the a priori argument against bis thesis is 
overwhelmingly strong, for riding has nowhere been shown to precede 
the driving of horses in antiquity. Although the evidence is still 
defective it is po^ible to observe with some clarity the process of tran¬ 
sition from driving to riding in various parts of the ancient world. 
Thus in China chariots had played a leading part in war for a thousand 
years before being si^erseded by cavalry in the 2nd and 3rcl centuries 
In the Near East riding, although of greater antiquity than in 
China, was equally certainly preceded by driving. The change-ov^er 
se^s to have coincided broadly speaking with tihe close of the second 
millennium b.c. Thus, while a Hittite text of the 14th centur>’ may 
speak of a king mounting a horse, or even of messengers on horseback, 
it is not until the 9th century that cavalry came into general use in 
Assyria, Syria and neighbouring regions.” A point to notice is that, 
although the light chariot was everywhere displaced as cavalry came in, 

” The Origin and Ittfitancf aj tht Tharoi^hhted Hmt. Ounbridgie, >905, 498-^. 

“ That the ufie of chariota in China pws back to the Shang dynasty is proved by 
chariot burials and quandtiw of gear from Anyang, as well as by inscripdons on oracle 
bones from the same site recording war chaiiots in ihc reign of Wu Ting (1524-1266 E.C,). 
Under the Chou dynasty (traditional dates 1132-256 B.c.) the importance of states was 
reckoned in rerms of the number of chariots they could muster—we read of ‘ a state of 
a hundred (or a thousand) chariots just as in medics-aJ Europe power was calculated 
in tenns of mounted knights. H. G, Creel gives much inrormation in Thr Birth of 
China, London, 1936, eap^ly pp. 149 ff. According to Joseph Wiestier {Faitrtn und 
Raien m Alteuropa und im alten Orimt. Leipiig, 1930. pp. 89^90), the Emperor Wu 
Ung (325-299 fl.C.) led mounted archers, but cavalry- did not take the place of dmnota 
for nearly 200 years. 

*• F. W. Albright in Afehiv./Qr Orient/orschung. 1930-1,216-21 . 
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the heavier vehicle used by the Hittites and Assyrians to carrv a shield- 
bearer 33 well as driver and warrior was retained in use. fn Europe 
the same sctjuence applies; indeed, so retarded was the transition west 
of the Rhine we are ^blc to see it reflected clcidrly in the experience 
of the Roma^, For i^tance, whereas in aga b.c. the Gauls and 
Saitinites mitigated their defeat at Sentinum by routing the Roman 
cavalry with a thousand chariots, bv Ca^ar’s day the Gauls and even 
the Belgae had changed over to cavalry. Only in Britain did the Celtic 
peoples continue to use chariots in war up till the time of the Claudian 
conquest. 

Rightly or wrongly Ridgeway was inclined to attribute the priority 
of chariot driving over riding to the small size of early domesticated 
horsesj which while capable of dniwing a light war vehicle were not of 
sufficient weight to m^e effective chargers. However this mav be, it 
seems certain, as he himself allowed, that conservatism in the use of 
weapons played an importont pan. Whereas fighting on horseback 
involved quite a new technique, this was by no means so in the case of 
chariots. Among people wedded to the bow the chariot merely pro¬ 
vided a mobile platform for the archer, w'htlc among spearmen like 
those of our own Early Iron Age it was used solely to strike terror into 
the enemy and convey the w-arrior into the thick of the fray in which 
he engaged on foot. Technological was reinforced by soci^ conserva¬ 
tism^ no less weighty. Among chariot-using peoples the chariot 
warnor enjoyed a social position comparable with that of knights 
^ong horse-riding communities,*" This, added to the fact that 
between chanots and cavalrj' there was no clcar-cnt advantage^ helps 
to explain why the use of chariots in warfare, once established, tended to 
persist, and why, on the other hand, once the change was made with all 
Its technological and social readjustments it ’was s’weeping. 

Whatever the explanation the essentia! fact of the priority of the 
chariot stands out clearly in contradiction to Rydbeck's thesis. If, 
then^ we can no longer attribute the martial successes of the battle-axe 
people to their cavalry^ is there any evidence that they were charioteers ? 

bright^ op^ cit, 5,20. Tbe high c&tecm in ^hich chariots were held ia also 
reweeusd m ^jTppondencc between pruiccs, as for imtance in the fetters from Tush- 
ratta,^ k^g of Mitannij to Amenhotep rii of Egj-pt^ found at Tell £J-Aznama+ A charac« 
temiic formula of greeting nma may it be vi'clf wtih thcc, with thy government, with my 
Bister and thy other wives, with thy children, with thy nobles, with thy chaiiois and hoRea, 
t^th thy land and with everything which is thine. , . / Thi Tetl El-Amamii TatkU 
m ihe British Muttumf p. London* 1893, 
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That they were is the strident contention of the school of pan-Germanists 
whose doctrines flow from the somewhat !urid teaching of Gustaf 
Kossinna.*^ Aryan by speech and Nordic by blood we are asked to 
envisage waves of the Herrenvolk borne along in their war-chariots by 
the noolest of domesticated beasts to their destiny of domination. In 
silence the proud peoples of the Aegean, of Hither Asia, and of Egypt 
bowed their heads to the aristocrats from the North, From afar 
could be heard the jangle of the harness of the horses of the heroes. 
Of hard northern rock the battle-axes swung from the girdles of the 
flaxen-haired. ... 

It must be admitted that the appearance of light war-chariots 
draw’n by horses and fitted with spoked wheels for speed came relatively 
late in the history' of the old culture-lands, and it was certainly sudden. 
Indeed, it b the rapidity of its spread in the i6th century b.c, that makes 
it so difficult to decide upon the centre of origin and Ibes of movement. 
The coming of the war-chariot to Egypt marked an abrupt break, 
since that country' had failed to share in the previous tivo thousand 
yearn of development of wheeled vehicles known by Mesopotamia. 
There is, however, no shadow of evidence for the traditional view** 
that the war-chariot was introduced by the Hyksos when they con- 

a uered the Delta, For one thing, as we are reminded by Wiesner,** 
Here is no trace cither of horse bones or of horse harness in the Hyksos 
graves of Egypt, while Petrie*s attribution of the Gaza horse-burials 
to die Hyksos has been dismissed as arbitrary,” Much more likely is 
it that, as Ridgeway suggested,” the acquisition of war-chariots enabled 
the Egyptians to evict their unwelcome guests. Certain it is that the 
first mention of war-chariots in Egypt dates from the reign of Ahmose 

“ Born In 1858 Kossinna fim enunmted hta gospel in 1895 in his famous harangue 
at Cassel. A notable Nordic type hin^lf, he devoted his time as Profisaor of Prehistory 
at Berlin (1902-31) to reiterating his central thcrnic. He founded the periodical 
Mmwis in 1908 and in it gave currency to the views of himself and his pupils. He was 
undoubtedly ppabic of engendering intense enthusiasm and before he died he had 
become a national Rgurc. That his aggressive Pan'Germanism was rooted in a se nse 
of inferiority b nowhere more clearly shown than in hb article ' Hflhepiuikte nordin- 
dogennanbeher KulturAfeminn Z, 1919-zo, 11-12, 249-75, written at a time of 
nation^ defeat. In thb revealing effort he seeks to restore hb countrymen’s faith by 
' recalling * their legendary prowess in lepiotc antiquity. 

”e.g, G. Contenau, La Civtlaation des HUtites ft da Milanniens, 1934, pp. 12a ff. 
“op. eit. 33 n. 3. 

“e.g. by von Bisalng, Arcftiu.fur OruTit/orsch., 1936-7,11, 325 ff. 

“ op, eit, 216-9, 
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(1580-1557), although the earliest represeatation yet observed dates 
from a generation or two later,** The type of chariot we meet in 
Hither Asia and Egypt in the i6th century B.c. consisted of a very 
lightly constructed carriage set midway over the axle on which revolved 
wheels each with four spokes. Precisely the same form was already 
in use among the Mycenaeans at the period of the Shaft Graves 
(c. 1580 B.C.), as shown not only by the well-known stelae,** of which it 
might be argued that the date is not entirely beyond question, but abo 
by the gold ring** with deer-hunting scene from grave iv and the sih^er 
vessel** from the same grave. The similarity in form between chariots 
over a wide area and the abruptness of their appearance have led many 
to conclude that their spread must everywhere be attributed to a specific 
people, an assumption which is probably true only to a limited degree. 
A point in fp’Our of such a hypothesis is that 'war-chariots are more 
than a technical device. They are the outward and xisible s^finbols 
of a warrior outlook foreign to much of the earlier history of Egrot, the 
Near East and the Greek Mainland, 

Now it is one of the main planks in the Germanist platform that 
the appeai^ce of a warrior outlook outside northern Europe can only be 
explained in terms of ethnic movement from that area, the self-appointed 
hearth and home of heroes. It is thus with a note of triumph that 
Kossinna and, in greater detail, Joig Lechler,** one of his most devoted 
acolytes, point to the earliest representations of chariots in the north. 
Although too schematic to reveal much detail, one of the engraved 
slabs of the famous tomb at Kivik* *' in Scania shows quite clearly a 
chariot with two four-spoked wheels drawn by a pair of yoked horses. 
More informative in some respects are certain engravings found on 
exposed rock-surfaces in southern Sweden, in which it can seen 
that the body of the chariot was set midway over the axle (fig. 
There is no doubt that here in the north we have evidence of chariots 


viz, on the grave of User (Tlicbca no, dating from reign of Thutmose 1 
{1545-14), 

Of the tight representations on the sttlac at Mycenae the best has been 

reprodiii:ed in Antiquitt (1936* pi. opp. p. 40S). 

G. Karo^ Dk Sdiatkigr^^ Mykmai\ no* 1240 and pL Xxiv. Munich^ 

W* von Rcichel, Homms^he 2nd edition^ p. 13, fig. 17c. 

* Neuts Qber Fferd und Wagen in der Stein^cit und Bronzezeit Mtmnus Z,, 

*933 > *^3-3^- 

For a good photograph ftce Q. GiscMchU ahb+ S3 7. 

191 2+ lYf 101 ff. 
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of the type which first came into use in the Near East. On the other 
hand it is only by the most arbitrary chronologj' that Lechler, following 
his master, is able to advance these representations as proof of the 
priority of their originals. Even if it was agreed that the open engrav¬ 
ings can safely be assigned to the beginning of the Bronze Age—in fact 
they went on being made for hundreds of years—this would not, on the 
basis of modeni chronology, make them sufBciently ancient. Kivik, 
which can be closely dated, has recently been assigned to the period 
r000^00 B.c. by no less an authority than Dr Brondsted.** If we can 
accept the Trundholm sun-car with its four-spoked wheeb as evidence 
that chariots were in contemporary use, it would be possible to allow 
that such were introduced to the north as early as the period 1300-1000 
B.C- There is no shred of evidence for a higher antiquity. It seems 
likely that the light war-chariot reached the north from Greece by way 
of the amber route. At least it b certain that, far from standing at the 
originative centre, the northern chariots as a group are bte and peripheral. 
This is confirmed by the absence from northern Europe of the improved 
t^'pe of vehicle perfected in Hither Asia, in which the axle was attached 
to the rear of the carrbge, so giving the archer a more stable pbtform 
and easing the strain on the horses, a development accompanied by an 
increase in the number of spokes from four to six. The appearance 
of the new tjpe in Egypt is marked by representations in the tomb of 
Tutankameo, illustrating the triumph of a predecessor (Amenhotep 
III, 1411-1380) over negroes and Syrians,** Present Indications are 
that the improveti war-chariot had spread to Egypt before the primary 
form had reached the Baltic. 

Lechler and others have made great pbv with the 18th dynasty 
chariot from Thebes,** now at Florence, a fine example of the early 
four-spoked type, ‘ Entirely composed of wood joined with pegs or 
studs of bone, not a single scrap of metal of any kind . . . being used 
in its construction *, the vehicle is a standing warning of the danger 
of arguing ex sitentio. Defective harnessing put a premium on lightness 
of construction, but skilful choice of materials—oak for pole, axle 
and spokes, ash for felloes, and hornbeam for yoke—made a strong job. 
The point seized upon by Lechler** b that birch bast was used to bind 

^ Danmarkt Oldlidj ii. KubcnhavTi^ ^939i ^^5 
W. Wffesmiski^ ^ Lawenjagd im AUen AegypUn ^ Morgmhud^ hft. 23. 

1932. abb. 33 . 

** Ridgeway^ op. dt. fig* 69. 
dt- I 2 J. 
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the spokes to nave and felloes; but birch trees happen to grow in 
southern Armenia in the land of the chariot-driving Mitannij*’ as well 
as round the shores of the Baltic. Since the Amama letters specify 
‘ ten wooden chariots, with all their fittings complete '** among the 
gifts sent by a Mitannian king to a pharaoh of the late 15th century, it 
seems more reasonable to explain the Florence chariot as a royal present 
from Mitanni than as the relic of a warrior incursion from the far North. 

As one of the few items of horse harness to survive, the bit has 
inevitably come to play an Important part in any discussion on the 
utilization of horses m antiquity. But its significance derives from far 
more than its mere survival; the introduction of the bit greatly enhanced 
the driver’s control over his steeds, a consideration which in the case of 



Fji I. RSPfiESSifTAnoN qF HOESE-DRAWN CHAHIOT OS 
fiWEDLUi KOCK^GHAVING 
AJUf Ahtftm 

war-chariots with their requirement of rapid manoeuvre 'was of para¬ 
mount importance. Indeed, it seems tiKely that the innovation in 
horse harness betokened by the bit must be closely related to the wide¬ 
spread use of the war-chariot itself. Conversely it b a good working 
assumption that early bits betoken war-chariots. For work-a-day 
wheeled vehicles the halter or head-stall, made of some perishable material 
such as would leave no archaeological trace, must have been the rule. 
An early model of a horse’s head from Kiiltepe in Asia Minor®* reveab 
a head-stall made from what appears to be leather straps. Much more 
primitive materials must often have been used. Ridgew'ay mentioned 
straw halters as Still being in use in parts of Ireland ;** rushes and cord 

® ^ Wicinerp ap^ dt. 34* 
w Tfic Ttll £l-Amam& Tahteis. xl* 

** E. Mey^rp Rhch und KuHur dtr fig, 45, 1914. 

** op* dt* 34a.. 
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are other obvious substances. Indeed, bits were not a sine mn 
even for war-clmiots. The normal type of harness represented on the 
funerarj' monuments of the Late Kingdom which depict chariot scenes 
consisted of leather nose> and head-bands, secured at their junction by a 
metal stud. It must be remembered that the whip, commonly illus¬ 
trated in early representations,*’ was capable of playing a part in guiding 
chariot horses. 

Although, therefore, nothing conclusive can be argued from the 
absence of bits, their presence is crucial, as the Germanists have been 
quick to realize. Ever)' effort has been made, not only to establish the 
antiquity of the bit in northern and central Europe, but also to proclaim 
it as one more invention symbolic of the warrior-superiority of the 
Nordic stock. The assiduity, and on occasion, the effrontery with 
which this object has been pursued, have combined to secure much 
wider assent than the e\'idence justifies. The baselessness of such 
pretensions has been \vell exposed by Gertrud Hermes** to whose 
papers the reader may refer for a very full statement of the relevant 
facts. Although perhaps pressing some of her points a little far, she 
effectively disposes of the case for bits in Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Age Europe. With the possible exception of a single antler cheek- 
piece from level B in the Hungarian tell of Tdszeg {c. 1600-1400 b.c.),** 
the earliest specimens are those from the so-called ‘ Terremare ' of the 
Italian Middle Bronze Age.** As far as the battle-axe people are con¬ 
cerned the horse-bit is no longer in question. 

An exhaustive discussion of origins lies outside the scope of the 
present paper, but it is perhaps worth pointing out that, notwithstand¬ 
ing some recent confident assurances to the contrary, the thesis of the 
European origin of the bit is not by any means securely founded. The 
‘ classical ’ genealogy of the horse-bit was devised by Forrer,** whose 
scheme may be simplified as follows :— 

*' e.g. Wreszireki, op. di., figs. 39 and 60. 

**' Das gezihmte Fferd im nooluhUchen und fruhbronzezeitlicbtn Euro pm \ 
Anthropos, 1933, xxx, 803-23 imd xxxt, 115-29; * Das gozShmte Fferd im aften Orient 
ibid. 364-9+. 

**ChiIde in Tkt Daitubt in Frthistory, 363. Oxford, 1929, But of. Tompa (24-5 
Ber. Rdm.-Gentt. Kotntn.^ 1924-5), who merely illiutmtcs examples from Filresabony, 
dating from Tdszeg d (pL 43, i and 2). One may hope for further information wben the 
definitive aorount of Tdsxeg at length appears. 

** T. E. Pcct, The Stane and Brarae Ages in Italy and Sicily., 353. Oxford, 1909. 

** R, Forrer sod R, Zadullc, Die Pferdetrease in ihrer Farm-EntmcktiiHg, Berlin, 
1893. 
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1 , Neolithic 

Up Tfiansition to Bl^on^e Age, 
nip Early Bronze Age. 

IV^ Early Bronze Age. 

Vp Hallatatt. 


MouthpiEcc of viOod or bone,, articulating diredily 
with harness. 

Rigid bit with transverse bone mouthpiece set 
into the rectangular sockets of autler cheeks 
piecesp {fic^ 2, a). 

Rigid bit wkb twisted metal mouthpiece set 
into the rectangular sockets of metal check- 
piccea« (fig^ a). 

MetaJ bit with mDuLhpiece broken into two 
linked menibcTs, each set firmly into itft respective 
cheek-piece, (FIG. 3, b.c). 

The sime, but wi^ the Enontbpieces rotating 
freely m circular sockets, (fig. 3. d). 


Stage I m Forrer's system may be dismissed as hypothetical, 
while the attribution of stages ii-iv can no longer be sustained.** 
Otherwise there is nothing improbable in the sequence as applied to 
northern and central Europe, the Caucasus and even. Assyria, where 
indeed metal bits show clear traces of their horn or antler prototype 
in the cun'ature of their cheek-pieces,*’ It is true, as Hermes has 
insisted,** that horn bits must have served as cheap autetitutes for metai 
on^, but this need not alter the fact that they may also have been the 
prototype of a widely spread family of metal bits. 

The moblem of origins is, however, complicated by the exbtence 
of bits in Egypt, Palestine and Greece, which show no trace of having 
descended from any such prototype and yet can lay claim to a respectable 
antiquity (fig. 4). Two stages can be recognized, an earlier in which the 
mouth-piece consists of a single bar, and a later one in which it is formed 
of two members linked together. A feature which distinguishes them 
both from the typologically early bits of Europe (Forrer^s ii-iv) is that 
all the cheek-pieces revolve freely. Moreover, in no case do the cheek- 
pieces show traces of the tell-tale curvature. In the early group 

** e.g. the type examples for sta^ u and 111 came from a pile-dwelling (Cbroclettea) 
now assigned to the Late Dinnsr Age. 

*’ Sophus Muller in his * Chamie, joug et mois ' {Mim. de la Six. Rey., des Antiq. 
du Nord, 190Z-7, 55-9, tms one of the first to cmphnsLzic the tesemblance. though he 
spoilt it by trying to derive the noithem bits from Assyrian ones of the 8tb century B.C. 
Pieces of horn cut from near the lip form the basis of the cHedt-pteces of a Franhiih 
bit from Wiilfling^n, illustrated by Forrer (op. cii., pi. viil, 9), Professor V, G. Childe 
has kindly icfemcd me to a bronze bit from a Kallslatt burial at Langenfeld in the 
Prihistorischc Stratsainmlung at Munich (Naue coll. no. 93.185. a), the chetk-pieces 
of which reproduce the horn form very convincingly. 

** Anihropot, xx.x. 82^. 
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they consist either of wheel-like spoked discs'* * or of oblong plates “ 
(fig. 4 , b and c) ; in the later of straight pieces, fiat*‘ or rounded,"* 
the former having in both cases triangular holes near either end for 
engaging the bridle straps (fig. 4, a). In every example from the 
earlier group, and in one from the later (Mycenae), the inner face of the 
cheek-piece is provided with spikes, a feature never found in the 
European series. Of the later group three are of Late Mycenaean Age, 
but one is of Amama Age. The earlier group has not l^n found on 
sites of later date than the Amama Age and may go back considerably 
earlier."* Although there is much to be learnt about the early history 
of horse-bits it must he obvious that the European origin of the device 
is more than doubtful. Certainly it can hardly be used to bolster the 
case for the northern origin of the war-chariot. 

If w'e are to deny steeds or war-chariots to the battle-axe heroes, 
can w'e allow them waggons for their horses ? The a prwH evidence 
argues strongly against. It can be taken for granted that oxen rather 
than horses w'ere used for heavy draught in early times. The reason is 
to be found in the mode of harnessing in vogue, which though moder¬ 
ately well adapted to the physique of the ox was hopelessly inefficient 
for horses. As Lefibre des Noettes has shown,** previously to the 
introduction of the rigid shoulder-collar in the Early Middle Ages, the 
main weight of a horse's load was borne by a collar of supple leather 
attached to the yoke, and encircling the throat in such a way as to press 
most heavily where the wind-pipe comes closest to the skin. It ts no 
wonder that the loads prescrioed for horses by the Theodosian Code 
were comparatively trifling. Under these circumstances it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that the ox enjoyed a monopoly of work which required 
hea^y pulling, such as drawing the plough or the waggon. If historically 
the o\ 'was the earliest draught animal in Europe, it still retains its 
position in certain parts of tne continent against the competition of 
horse and petrol engine. It is true that the smallness of cultivation 

** .'tiiiama ftVicaner, op. cit., pi. ii, 5) ; Gaia {Petrie, Ancient Gasa, in, pi. xiii', 
13 T and tv, pi. xxKv, 558). 

** Gaza (ibid., tv, pi. xsxv, 555). 

** Cezer (R, A. S. Macalister, The £j(Cip;at{<fnt at Gcser, ii, £g, 214) i Mycenae 
(Reidiel, op. dt,, 143. fig, ^), 

*'* Miletua (Wiesner, op. cit., pL. it, 4) ; Amama (ibid., pi. tl, 5). 

* 1 * Hermes, bdeed, follows Petrie in ascribing tbe Gaza finds to the Hyksos, relega- 
ling them to c, ijon B.c. XXxt, 381) ; but efrfe stipra 56. 

**e,g. VAnthrapolf^if, ipa6, xxxvi, 397-30S. 
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plots in Neolithic and Early Bronze Age times, and the absence of 
manuring, rendered waggons of less importance in the daily round of 
agriculture than they have subsequently become. On the other hand 
the extensive character of early agriculture, involving the frequent 
breaking up of new ground, meant that farming communities must 
constantly have been on the move, and in this the waggon must have 
played an important role. As we are reminded by the Ulski model, 
the epic of the Covered Waggon has a respectable antiquity—only we 
must substitute oxen for the horses of the him. 

Evidence for draught oxen in prehistoric Europe is comparatively 
rare, because, performing a humdrum task, the ox failed to attract the 
limelight. Even its harness was simple, made from perishable materials. 
For plough-scenes we can of course refer to the familiar rock-engrav¬ 
ings of Bohuslan and the Alpcs Maridmes, and probably to the pair of 
yoked oxen modelled in copper from Bythin, Posenthough in the 
last instance we cannot of course be quite sure what the oxen were 
drawing. As for ox-waggons the most definite evidence is that of the 
Swedish rock-engravings, in which four-wheeled vehicles were in¬ 
variably ox-drawn (fig. 6, b). With reference to what I have said 
about harnessing it is worth noting that the only evidence for horse- 
dra\N'n waggons from prehistoric Europe relates to cult vehicles of the 
Early Iron Age, W'hich it may be surmised carried but slight burdens 
and were drawn in procession at a leisurely rate. Concrete examples 
are the noble brass-plated waggon from the Dejbjerg Bog, near Ring- 
kobing, Jutland,** and a simiW one from Ohnenheim, Alsace,** but 
schematic representations occur fairly commonly incised on pottery 
vessels dating from the Early Iron Age. Those from east Prussia 
published by La Baume** depict processions, with the w'aggon, some¬ 
times preceded by horses, driven by an erect figure or led by a groom on 
foot. The scene on the well-known sherd from Oedenburg, Hungary, 
shows a waggon drawing what may w ell be a situla in procession (fig, 5). 
Perhaps w^ave here a glimpse of a rain-making ceremony similar to 
that indulged in by the people of Krannon, Thessaly, in ancient times.*’ 
In periods of drought they would set an amphora on a Holy Waggon 

** O, Monteiius, Altere BTonaeseit, abh. 3 ; £bcn, i, taf, 70a. 

** Schctelig and Fait. Sumdinavim Ankatfilogy, 1S8, fig, 10. 

** R. FojTcr. Char dt Ctdte d quatrr Roiut et Trdw. Strasaburg, 1511. 

** ’ Bild^tche darstcllungcn aiif ostgcrmanbchen tongcflasen der frdhen Ebenzeit' 
IPEK, 1918. 25-48. 

*’ A. Furti%' 9 ngl<:r, Mtistmserken dtr grie^hvsfhtn Plastik, 259-61. 
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* of brass ’ (bronze-mounted ?) and, filling it with water, would draw it 
about m the hope that the U<^uid splashing over on to the ground would 
induce rainfall. That a similar practice obtained in France and neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the continent is also suggested by actual remains of 
such waggons, usually in the form of four-spoked wheeb with wooden 
tyres, sometimes accompanied by a situJa.** 

It has been claimed by Lecbler that among certain engravings on 
the inner face of a megalithic sbb forming part of the long cist With 



WHf. i. REPRESEKTAtlON OF HOSSS-DRAWN WAOCON IS FllOC^IQil OM A 
SKSRD PROU OEOE^'BUR6. aUSGAity. (c; |). AfiirOieMMt 



Cbl FLEFIt££ENTATI9:i OP OX^DRaWN WAOWN ON SWEDISH ROCK-ENf^iAVlKO 


portholed cross-slab at Ziischen, near Fritzlar, Hesse, there b repre¬ 
sented a two-wheeled ox-cart of the type known from early times in 
Mesopotamia ** Comparison of his drawing (fig. G, a) with the 
engmving published by Wahle** does not, however, inspire confidence. 
tJntil adequate photographs have been published it would be wise to 

** * Der Bronzei^derfiinil von St^de % * 95 t 7 f Xviii, 154-86^ 

^■op, dXr, abb. i9b^ 

Varzeit^ abb. 15. 
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leave this find in suspense. The representations do, however, certainly 
depict yoked oxen with their horns exagg^erated in characteristic 
fashion. 

It is likely that the two wooden wheels from the Early Bronze 
Age lake-dwelUng of Mercurago, near Ancona,** belonged to oX'^awn 
vmcles (fig. 7). Like the much more ancient ones from Sumer each 
of the Mercui^o wheels consist of three pieces.*’* They differ only 
in so far as they have been shaped to save weight. In the more primi¬ 
tive of the two, apertures have l^n formed by removing lunate portions 
from the two side-members and shaping the middle one, the wheel 
being held tc^ether by cross-ties set in shallow grooves.** The other 
is basically similar, though in this case the process of lightening the 



1»XL WDODEM WUEELS JtWPM KBRCURAGO. (f. j/jjJ 
//br UiAdMA 


wheel has been carried a stage further: the side-members have been 
reduced to mere felloes and the middle one has been more drastically 
shaped. Again the three parts are held together by cross-ties, aided 
by dowelling, but here they consist of free-standing struts, which have, 
however, only the most superficial r(^cmblance to radial spokes. Solid 
disc-wheels with small lunate openings on either side of the axle-hub 
have been recovered from Jutish bogs, a complete one from Ttndbcek 
Mose, Viborg, and another, fragmentary, from Dystrup, Randers ; 

*’ D^hdtixe, M&nmlt ii, 289-^. 

•** Similar vfhwis AtilL found on oK-waggoiu in different part* of Europe, e.g, 
1881, 80, fig. J2 ; AHTiQunT, 1929, pi. ir, opp. p. 341!. 

** No adequate drawings of the w'b^ have been published, but D6dielette*s photo¬ 
graph suggests that the system of tie-piecea, set in grooves, was snore cotnple* than 
existing line illustrations suggest («.g, F. Keller, The Dioellinii of Smtstrlami 
and other parts of Europe, pi. viu, 20). 
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unfortunately neither of these wheels, almost certainly from ox-carts, 
can be dated.®* 

Some light is thrown on the use of oxen for haulage by the wooden 
yokes sometimes found in bogs and lake-sites, though these have to be 
treated with circumspection. It is not alw'ays easy to decide whether a 
given specimen was used by horses or oxen, or whether in the latter 
case for plough or waggon. If the attribution of the dou(SJe yoke from 
Petersfehn, Oldenburg,** to the Neolithic period (on the basis of poUen- 
pialysis) is accepted, one cannot doubt that it was used for oxen, though 
its rather crude character makes closer diagnosis impossible. A more 
delicately wrought example described as from a ‘Neolithic' pile- 
dwelling on the Bielersee in Baden** has a better claim to be consic^red 



Fhs. i, WOOPEN VOKE PHOM LA TS?iJ! 
A/Ur 


as a piece of waggon harness. Of the two yokes from La Tenc, the 
elaborate nature of which indicates that they were used for vehicles, 
Vouga considered it likely that the larger was used for oxen (fig. 8 ), 
the smaller for horses {of the small Celtic variety).** It is worth 
remarking that the treatment of both suggests a metal prototype, 
bringing to mind an Etruscan bronze yoke at Florence.** The series 
of delicately made yokes from various bogs in Jutland, described by 
Sophus Muller*’ and most likely dating from the E^ly Iron Age, 

Brendatied, op. dt., i, 145, fig. 93, 

** E. Sprodchoff, Die NorJiiche Hlegalithkuittir., 136, fig. 91. 

** Ebert, at, taf. 70. 

** P. Vouga, La Tiiie^ 96. Leipzig, 1923. 

** Reichel, op. di,, fig, 70. 

*’op.eit. 41-53. 
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may have been used either for ox-waggons or perhaps for horse- 
chariots or ritual waggons of the type to which allusion has been made 
above. 

It is of course possible that the battle-axe people maintained their 
horses purely as a source of food, for their meat and mares’ milk. On 
the other hand it is possible that they had taken a first step towards 
utilizing the motive power of their horses by using them as pack animals. 
It is significant that m Egypt, to which wheeled transport came late, 
pack animals were greatly used ; the ass is constantly represented as 
the beast of burden.” In Crete the mountainous nature or the country 
hindered the widespread use of ivheeled vehicles and here also we find 
evidence of the use of the ass as a pack-animal.** It seems only reasonable 
to expect that the horse must Mve served the same purpose in north- 
w^tem and central Europe where the absence of roads was aggravated 
by climatic conditions : indeed, we know from the recent history of our 
own country that before the construction of metalled roads pack-horses'’“ 
played a far more considerable part than wheeled transport, and that 
up till the lime of railwavs their role was an important one. Unfor¬ 
tunately like so many of ihe more significant activities of economic life 
the use of pack-horses has left only the slightest traces in the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. The only example of a wooden pack-saddle that 
comes to mind from prehistoric Europe is that from La Tene (fig. 9):^’ 
one may imagine ba^et panniers or other containers hanging from the 
hooks which project from the framework. 

The conclusion to w*hich I am driven by a process of elimination 
is that, in 30 far as the battle-axe people used their horses for transport 
at all, they employed them as pack-horses. 1 shall round off this essay 
by suggesting that such a h^othesis accords veij well with what is 
known of the introductioD or the horse to Asia Minor, an event which 
there is reason to believe was accompanied by the spread of battle-axes. 

For an amusing picture of a laden asA in atideot Egypt, ace G. Hatt, t^ndbrug 
i Dunmarks Oldtid^ 17 - 

For a day mode] (lm) of an asa caiT^ang watcr-jars, bcc The Mims^ 

fig. 79* Traces of a padt may be seen on tbc ass in the Early Brojiae Age plough-scene 
from Cyprus publish^ by Dikaios Lo Man., 1933, no* 134; aUo Arckacologia^ lXxxviit, 
pL IX. 

SeCt e C- Grundy^ Arck^J., otiCJV, S3 ff. 

1 base my illnstmtton (fig. 9) on Vguga'a suggested reconstniction rather than on 
that exhibited by the National Museum of Antiquities, rightly condemned by him, 
although illustrated in his book (op^dt. fig* so). 
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That battle-axes reached western Anatolk^^ at an early date is 
proved by their occurrence at Troy ii (2500-2^00 b.c.), Thermi and 
Yortan. Further east they seem to have arrived ra^er later. At 
AH$ar they do not appear until stratum ii, dated hy Cappadocian tablets 
to round about the aotb century b.c. Parallel with this easterly drift 
was the southward incursion into Greece recently emphasized by 
Fuchs.’* The fact that battle-axes appear to ha^ne broken into estab¬ 
lished cultures without influencing their pottery’* could be explained 



* * 
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by the spread of a warrior class, small in numbers but potent in 
influence. It may well be that the newcomers introduced me liorse^ 
bones of which were recovered from Troy ii and perhaps, also, the 

For Anatolia the best rcfcreiKX h Kurt Bittel, F<vschung in Kktnaskn 

htanbuleT Fc/rsdmi^en^ bd. 6, pp. 147. Istanbul, 1934. A useful scries of battle-axes 
IS illustrated. 

S. Fuchs, Die griechisch^n Fundgmppen drifruhen Bronzt^tit UJid tftre auszcdrtig^ 
Beziehungtti. ferlio, 1937, Estwdaily pp, 95-139, 

At Eutresis (H, Goldinaup Exta^aticns at Eutresis in B&eoliaj 123 and fig. 169. 
Cambridge, Mass,, and at Hagipa Mamas (Heurtky, Prehtitonc MuctdOrtiHf 17a 
and fig. 46a. Cambridge, i939)» bath sites which have yieLded battle-axes, a few corded 
w'ate sherds have been obtained^ So far as I know, no simJlar Bnds have been made in 
Asia Minor, 

Vircbow in Z^fur Ethn* Verh^, 18791* 169. 
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Aryan language.’* From KUltepe, in addition to the clay model of a 
horse’s head already mentioned, there comes a cylinder-seal impression 
on a Cappadocian tablet, whereon is depicted a two-wheeled vehicle 
closely resembling those on the Royal Standard of Ur,” but drawn 
by horses instead of onagers.’* It may be noted that not only is the 
vehicle on the Killtepe seal of Sumerian type, but the method of 
harnessing is also Sumerian : the reins are drawn in such a way that 
they can only have approached lip-rings of the type used for onagers 
in Mesopotamia.” Finally, one may cite two copper rein-terrets 
from Boghaa-Keui which agree closely w’ith that found by Woolley 
in Queen Shub-ad’s grave at Ur and reproduced in Auttiquitt (1935, 
pi, i,, opp. p. 133): yet on one of these ter rets we find the earliest 
representation of the horse from Hither Asia,*® a dramatic scene, 
depicting a man in the act of taming a horse. In other words w'e have 
the spectacle of newcomers introducing the horse, yet harnessing it 
to yenicles of Sumerian type by means evolved in Mesopotamia, from 
which the horse was as yet unknown. The conclusion is irresistible 
that the horse was brought into Asia Minor by people who had not 
themselves harnessed it to wheeled vehicles, warriors issuing from that 
home of battle-axes and horses, the belt of open country which extends 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 


’*e.g. Frita Schachermeyer, ‘Wanderungen und Ausbrekung der Indogcrmsaen im 
MittcLneergebiet *, Hirt Fettschrift, 133-5. Heidelberg, 1936. 

” Aa in the Ur repftflentationa the two wheels have been shown one in front of the 
other, and the high front of the vehicle has by the Mine convontioD been unfolded so as 
to be fully visible in profile. See E. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chttittf, 6gs. 43, 44. 

’*See Hikbeimer, Antiouitv, 1935, 3U, 133. 

’* Claude Schaeffer has shown (' Neuea zur aumerlschen AnsdiiiTung F^., 
1935, XXVI, 203) that Hilzheinier emd when be wrote of noie-ringa, 

** Referred to the latter part of the 3fd nullenniuni by Roetovtzeff {Syria xtl 
48-59) and other leading authoritka {e,g. H. R. HaJl and W, Andrae), ’ 
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Nigerian Bronzes: work from Ife 

by K. C. Murhay 

AFTER a little experience of West African peoples, a European 
AA becomes aware that their culture has become much degraded, 
although very many admimble features remain. During recent 
centuries two external forces have been exerting their influence on this 
part of the world :—Islam has entered from the north across the 
Sahara, and Europeans from the south by the sea. Islam destroyed 
what existed before, but in its place built up a new civilization which 
had its ow'n virtues. Europe in its slave-trading from the t6th to the 
19th century destroyed and gave nothing except brutality until, about 
one hundred years ago, it introduced Christianity, education, and 
mechanical devices. Because historical records do not exist to correct 
the external impression, a European might now, from a casual glance, 
easily think that the Negro is being raised by Islam and Europe from an 
original state of savagery. The reaction, therefore, xvhen any examples 
of superior craftsmanship or art have been discovered been to 
declare the work not African in origin, but European. Perhaps this 
attitude, which even yet exists, has led to the neglect of West Africa 
by archaeologists. When, after the sack of Benin by a British punitive 
expedition in 1897, a number of bronzes and fine ivories were brought 
to England from that city, some to be sold as scrap material, the common 
verdict was that the best were the work either of Portuguese or of men 
working under their direct influence, while those of less quaSi^ were 
made by Africans who, after the withdrawal of Portuguese influence, 
had gradually returned to their barbarous negro ways until their city 
became the ^City of Blood’. 

Apart from prejudice, the evidence that the Benin bronzes were 
made under Portuguese influence is based on the following facts' :— 
(a) the Portuguese visited Benin in 1485 and, according to Eoc^ tradition, 
it was about then that the finest bronzes were made ; (ft) Portuguese 
soldiers in the equipment of the 15th and 16th centuries are represented 


' See C. R. Read and O. M. Dalton, dntiqaititi frsm tht City of Btniit. 1S99. 
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in some of the bronzes; (c) a Benin tradition collected in iSgiy states 
definitely that the people learnt to work in bronze from a white man 
in the tmie of king Esige, who reigned at the beginning of the i6th 
centur>'; (i) analysis of the bronze suggests that the copper came from 
the Iberian peninsula. 

On examination the evidence is found to be very flimsy. No 
attempt is made to show that the Benin style of work had any resemb¬ 
lance whatever to 15th century Portugese work. The fact that 
Portuguese with fairly accurate details of their equipment are repre¬ 
sented in some of the plaques proves nothing, since the representations 
of Africans are equally detailed and, moreover, the proportions of the 
figures with large heads and short legs are characteristic of African 
tvork. The belief that a white man introduced the work appears at 
first sight to be stronger evidence, but a date is given for its commence¬ 
ment before the coming of the Portuguese and, moreover, so-called 
‘white men* in the western Sudan have been Mnerally accepted as 
Berbers or people from the Nile vallej^ The ' wdute man therefore, 
was not necessarily a Portuguese, The analysis of the bronzes is 
equally unconvincing, for while it offers the possibility of Iberian 
ongin for the metals, it does not disprove by the analysis of metals 
from other sources that they have other origins, while in any case the 
bronze could have been imported along the trade routes across the 
Sahara. 

The arguments for Portuguese origin for Benin bronzes faUed to 
explain why nothing resembling them had been found elsewhere along 
the coast, and disregarded the Ife traditions for which such evidence 
might be found. Ife is the traditional home of the Yoruba tribe; 
from there went the children of the founder to establish the various 
Yoruba States, of which Benin was one. The king of Benin acknow¬ 
ledged the spiritual suzerainty of the Ont, or king, of Ife ; and at the 
time the Portuguese came to Benin the conne.xion was still maintained. 
The Bini ambassador who went to Portugal at the end of the i^th 
century' described a great king named Ogane, whose assent according 
to ancient custom was necessary on the accession of a new king of 
Benin to whom he sent a staff, a of brass and a cross. This ruler, 
now' believed to have been the Oni of Ife, w'as supposed by the 
Portuguese to be Prester John. 

In 1910 Leo Frobenius visited Ife and discovered a beautiful 
bronze head known as the Olokun {plate i). This has recently been 
placed in the palace of the Oni, where there is a fine life-size bronze 
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mask known as the Obalufon* * (plate iv). In 1938, during the 
building of a house, eleven more bronze heads (see plate iii) were 
found and brought to the palace. Two others which ’were not seen 
by the Ont were taken to America*, and another ob^ined by an 
English journalist was fortunately secured by the British Museum, 
Since then other finds have been made, including part of a complete 
figure, but they are now protected by a Government ordinance and kept 
at Ife, though not with tne care that their ’value and beauty deserves. 

These bronzes revolutionize the common assumptions about 
negro art: they are more akin to the sculpture of the Renaissance than 
to the typical art of Africa. An extraordinary thing about them is 
their faidtlessncss of 'workmanship and their isolation as a style. None 
has been found at Ife which suggests their evolution : there is nothing 
to show progress up to, or decline from, their perfection.* Except in 
one instance (at Tadda in Nupe province), no other bronzes have been 
found that have any direct resemblance. Some people have thought 
that they were not made at Ife, but were brought from elsewhere. 
The heads represent people of refined negroid type, so were probably 
made in West AJFrica. The existence of the delicate terracottas in an 
identical style makes it unlikely that they could have been brought 
from far; but if they came from some distant place then the occurrence 
of the cire perdue technique among neighbouring tribes remains to be 
explained, and especially how the early work at Benin came to be so 
good. It must be remembered that negro art is at present mostly 
represented by w^ood-carvings, of which few examples can be more 
than a century old. Yet even among these, which are the product of 
a time of complete political and religious disruption, it could be shown 
that naturalism is a more frequent occurrence than is commonly 
supposed. 

Frobenius believed that the Ife bronzes and terracottas were 
made during the second millennium before Christ, and were the product 
of a civilization that followed a much older * Atlantic ' culture, which 
had spread eastwards into the Mediterranean and southwards along 
the coast of Africa.* He recognized certain cultural features that are 

* TTie present Oni in a Jetter states that ike Ohalufon (and the Lajuwa, one of the 
fineM of tht terracotta) * alwa^'s been i&t the Afln since they existed 

* ifiustraud London Nm'Sj 8 ApKl 1939^ 

* With ftuihtr idvc&tig^tion it may be found that the tcrn&cottai divide into an earlier 
dud d idler group. 

* Leo Ffobeojus, Tdife of Africa. London^ 1913- 
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common to North and West Africa, but are not found inland in benveen. 
He claims that certain resemblances between the Yoruba and Etruscan 
cultures were due to this common origin, among which were features 
in their terracott^, and in the use of a flower and bud design which 
appears in the diadem of the Olokun, This Atlantic state in Yoruba 
land had, hovrever, been isolated from its mother country and so was 
forgotten at the time of the reported circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Phocnidans in 6io b.c., and of the Carthaginian expedition under 
Han no in 500 B.c. It is not denied that there are traces of Carthaginian 
influence in West Africa* yet Frobenius’s theory is generally considered 
far fetched. Amaury Talbot has tentatively suggested^ that a bronze 
pendant found in the Cross River district may be Carthaginian, but 
comparison with bronzes found near Awka suggeste that another and 
more recent origin is probable.* 

The Ife bronzes, in spite of the convincing arguments of Ling 
Roth* and Amaury Talbot’* are believed by some to ht the work of 
Portuguese, It is claimed that about 400 years ago Ife became for a 
time Christian, and that this religion, together with bronze working, 
were probably brought by Portuguese from the Roman Catholic 
mission w'hich had been established near Benin at the end of the 15th 
century. There is no record whatever that the Portuguese ever went 
to Ife, or even penetrated beyond Benin, Moreover if Christianity 
did reach Ife it could as well have come from the east as from the 
c<^t. Contrary to work going to Ife from Benin it is said that the 
Bini obtained bronze masks of their deceased kings from Ife, and that 
the first brass-caster came to Benin from that town in 1380. If the 
Portuguese had been responsible for both the Ife and the Benin bronzes 
and terracottas there would have been a close similarity in style, but 
this is not the case, whereas the latter have several features in common ; 
the same method of casting —are perdue —was evidently used; the 
heads are almost Hfe-size, and most are cut off at the base of the neck, 
with holes in the top in which, in the case of the Benin bronzes and 
terracottas, elephant tusks were fixed. In style there is a complete 
difference, Ife work is refined and accurate portraiture, while that of 

«W. D, Hambicy, Culture Areai of Nigeria, Chicago. 1935. Has eome additional 
evidence of influeneea At Ife, 

^ P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, pp. 171-3, London, 1912. 

» J. 0 , Field, Brotae eaitsHgi found at Igbo, Soulhem Nigeria. Mas, January 1940. 

• H. Line Roth, Great Benn, pp. 236-34, London, T903, 

’*F, Amaury Talbot, Peoplet of Southern Nigetia, vol. 1, 180^1, London, 1916. 
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Benin is conventionali2ed. A comparison of details is ilium inating: 
for instance the difference between the subtle modelling of the Ife work 
and the smooth simplified curves of the Benin ; or the treatment of the 
eyes and ears in the Ife heads compared with these features in the well- 
known head of a Benin princess m the British Museum. The finest 
examples from Benin are the earliest, yet although they are more refined 
than the later and show some of the Ife sensitiveness, they are very 
different." In order to prove that the Portuguese introduced bronze 
work into Ife tt would be necessary to show' a progression in style from 
the w’ork of Benin to that of Ife, It would, however, be a^inst all 
the evidence; at no time, indeed, does Benin work show any develop¬ 
ment towards naturalism : its whole tendency is the reverse, and 
modem Bird and Yomba work, especially brass-w'ork, is almost com¬ 
pletely formularized. 

Another and more likely theory su|gests that Ep'-pt was the 
originating influence of the ife industry. It is know'n that from very 
early times western Sudan must have had connexions across the Sahara 
with North Africa and Egypt, and in all parts there are cultural features 
that point to this relationship. The origin of cire p^due casting is not 
known, but Egyptians were using this method in 1600 B.c. The 
Yoruba, who are believed to have entered their present land bctw'een 
1000 and 500 B.C., possibly on account of events in Egypt that set in 
motion a migration of peoples towards the w^est, have many features in 
their culture that must have been transmitted. Sir Flinders Petrie 
has drawn attention^* to the resemblance in style betw'een the Ife 
work and terracottas of the 6th century from Memphis. On one Import¬ 
ant point, how'ever, he was misinformed : he thought that the terra¬ 
cottas, like those of Memphis, were modelled solid, and used this fact 
as a proof of their common origin. They are actually hollow and 
remarkably light. It is perhaps significant that the I bo and 1 bibio 
tribes, who preceded the Yoruba in Nigeria, and show’ very many 
signs of E^’ptian influence, do not cast in bronze or brass. This fact, 
w'hich indicates that the knowledge of bronze-w'orking in Nigeria did 
not come from dynastic Eg)pt, also suggests that neither did the art 
exist in Nigeria in earlier times, but only began with the Yoruba, 

" E. Vgn Sydow in Africa, vol. i, 1938, page 316 ckitns ihat certain terracotta heads 
from Benin (e.g see Pitt-Rivers, AnUgut Worta 0/ Art from Benin, plate 46, figs, 
are simiiar to those found by Frobenius at ife, but a detailed comparison doca not bear 
this out. 

’* Sir Flindeis Petrie, Ancient Egypt, pp. 84 and 169. 
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Legends concerning the origin of the Y'ortiba seem to deal with 
the establishment of a ruling dynasty. It is believed that in the second 
millennium before Christ a people known as the Kushites began to 
enter the Horn of Africa from Mesopotamia and later gradually spread 
wesrivards. Known as Zaghawa by the Arabs, they occupied, between 
A.D. loo-iooo, the fringes of the Sahara from the Nile to the Niger, by 
w'hat appears to have been a gradual infiltration of small groups who 
settled among and became the rulers of the inhabitants. It was then 
and in the following centuries that the Sudanese states reached their 
highest development, as confinned by Arab writers of the t4th century. 
In degree of civilization their culture seems to have diflFered little from 
other pre-machine age cultures. Among the Kushites were traces of 
Christianity, for they had been in close touch with that religion in 
EgN*pt and Ethiopia, and some of them indeed may have been Christians 
of the Coptic Church. They brought many crafts with them and in 
Sir Richmond Palmer's opinion, ‘ it is hardly open to doubt that the 
crafts and arts for which today the Jukun, Hausa, Nupcs and Songhay 
are famous . . , were brought by the Kushite Zaghawa races, or parts 
of them 

According to the account by Sultan Bello of Sokoto collected by 
Clapperton the Yoruba were of the tribe of Nimrod, and coining from 
Arabia crossed Africa to their present territory, Jearing some of their 
own people in every place where they stopped.They claim for their 
ancestors relationship with the kin^ of Gohir and Bornu, and that 
Oduduwa, the founder of their race, was the leader of a band of Bomu 
immigrants. It is interesting to note that Oduduwa’s wife is said to 
have been Omonidc—the child of brass.'* More particularly are they 
connected, together with other states including the Jukun, the Nupe 
and Songhay, with a migration from the east that took place in the 7th 
ccntuiy A.D. and centred round a certain Kisra, whose name has been 
identified with that of Chosroes, the Sassanian king of Persia who 
attacked Egypt at that time. Kisra, after passing through Bomu, 
reached the Niger, from whence part of his followers went to Nikki in 
Dahomey and part remained with him at Bussa in Borgu. The estab¬ 
lishment of a Nupe kingdom to which the Yoruba paid tribute for 

« Sir Richmond Pilmer, The Baraa Stihara and Sudtin, p. 14S. London, 1936. 

Denbigh and Clapperton, Adrroline of TroceU and Daeoveriet, p. 165. London, 

R. E. I>ennatt^ p* 75. London^ iqio* 
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600 years is associated with him, and there is a tradition that 650 

they had a new dynasty that came into the countn^ by way of Borgu. 
According to Frofenins the Yoruba threw off their subse^ieuM to 
the Nupe about 1375, and Amaury Talbot dates the beginning of the 
Yoruba d>mast>' at Benin to 1300. If these dat^ are correct they 
suggest that the departure of the descendants of Oduduwa to found the 
vanous Yoruba states took place at the end of the 13th centun'- Lajuwa 
and Obalufon, who are represented by a terracotta and a broiwe 
respectively, were rulers who would have been living shortly after that 

^‘“^Bronzc work in West Africa is done by tribes coming within the 
area possibly influenced by the Kisra peoples. The Nupe now b^t 
out utensils such as bowls, but they and the Hausa still do^me 
perdue work. At Jebba and Tadda on the nver Niger m Nupe are 
some complete ancient bronze figures : 01^ squatting hgure s a a 
resembling Ife work, but others are different in style. The Yorura 
still do cire perdue casting, and so do the Daho^mi^s and the A^an i. 
The Jukun at one time had a great reputation for their mctal»wo and 
Frobenius mentions a Nupe belief that the craft came from the Benue. 
The lela are related to the Yoruba ; and their ruler, the Atta, has among 
his reralia two fine bronze masks, which appear to be early Benin work. 
The Tiv in Benue province, the Bura m Bomu provmce, and the 
Bamun in the Cameroons—who describe the art as an adaptanon From 
an invading people from the aortheast”^possessed the techmque, and 
so liave the Bobo, Mossi and Baoule much further west who may have 

obtained it through Songhay. . ■ v u 

it is difficult to relate certain atone can-mgs in Yoruba^ country 

with the bronzes and terracottas. Some are at Ife and include mono- 
Uths. carved figures, and quartzite stools, but are not near y of such 
fine workmanship as the bronzes and terracott^. Even allowing for 
the difference in material, it is hard to believe that th<se stone ^pings 
could have been made at the same penod. A few, mostly m ^t Nigena, 
appear to be of great antiquity, but some found in H^xn provmce 
sSm to be of recent date.^* Of these there are said to ^ two types,. 
the older one carved in sandstone, and the more recent in soap-stone. 
Published photog raphs do not distinguish these, but most have the 

** G. M. Clifford. A Nigerisn Chitfdom. Journal of the Royal Anthropolopcal 

Institute, vol, um, 1936. 

W, D, Hambley, op. tit. p. 400 
1* F. de F. Daniel, The Sione F%wr« 0/ Etu.yJlJtJ. 1937- 
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characteristics of modem Yoruba wood-carvings : for instance, large 
eyes isolated from the face. 

The source of the materials used for the Ife and other Nigerian 
bronzes is a problem whose solution would help to show their origin. 
Tin and zinc provide little difficulty, for ancient lead and zinc mines 
exist in Ogoja province and tin was worked in Bauchi province. Various 
writers have stated that copper could be found in Nigeria. For instance 
Amaury Talbot says ‘ there is little doubt that up to recent years it was 
obtained from many local sources ’ and mentions the Ogoja mines.^* 
Richard Burton wrote in 1863 that ‘ Copper is said to be found in the 
mountains to the east of Abeokuta and ' Kakanda . , . extends 
from \oruba Proper to the Niger and Kwara rivets. This province 
IS vepr little known, but the people arc celebrated for working copper, 
of which they are supposed to have mines. In Kakanda is the cele¬ 
brated Ife , , .** Maegregor Laird in 1833 tried without success to 
get some of the ore used in making the copper articles that he saw; but 
the native all agreed ‘ that it came down the Shary (Benue) from the 
eastward ,** ' 

Director of the Nigerian Geological Survey states in a letter 
(Apnl 1940):— ^ 

of Nigeri. Uk »o luj. 

In the abundant lead-rinc deposits of Ogoja province copper ore is sometimes present 
and jt Bcrtdenlly to this that Talbot refere. 

to " w’” =. pramiiiem constituent have been sent 

^ u™ Sokoto provinces and such ores are known to occur 

m P^t«u pr&vince , bui the veins from which they come are smalj and have not been 
worked ui tune prior to European contact with West Africa. 

.... t f "" indiffltiona that copper mines caiated bctiveen Ife and the Niger, or 

b«ji as Jste as 1863 there would be traces of ihemtoday 
iriiaM iscaped the attention of Administrative Officer or intelligent 

btaegregor Lairds report has always been of considerable interest and if true the 
wigto of the cop^r ore is indeed a my-stery. Similar lead-zinc deposits to those of 
^oja are known both north and ^th of the Benue at Zumk and Aruf^ut the amount 
^ B nwhgible. There 18 no record of any other brge miiiK or e*<ava- 
tiona in this part of Nigeria. One is forced to believe that the ore must have been 
brought from a great diatance and far from the boundaries of what is now Nigeria 

« P. Amaury Talbot, Peo^ilfr cf Souihen Nigeria, 1. 18. - 

“ Richard F. Burton, AiKokHta and the Cameroon Mountain^ i nt iftSi 

“ Richard F. Burton, op, dt. p. 336 ’ 






NIGERIAN BRONZES; WORK FROM IFE 


There arc two sources of copper outside, but within reach of 
Nigeria: Tegidda and Darfur. The former is known from I bn 
Batura's description of his visit in 1353. Copper ingots from there 
were exported to * Gobir in the country of the infidels and to Bornu. 
Henry Barth found nothing knotvn of these mines when he visited 
Agad^** and no trace of them has been found since. Tegidda is an 
important salt-making centre and therefore Sir lUchmond Palmer 
suggests that possibly the word for copper—nahas—is a corruption of 
natrun, salt.** There is no doubt, however, of the existence of copper 
at Darfur or of it being exported to Nigeria. Barth met a caravan from 
there carrying copper to * as far as Kano towards the west, tvhere this 
fine copper rivals the old copper which is brought by the Arab caravans 
from Tripoli’.** The copper that according to Macgregor Laird 
came down the Benue may therefore have been mined at Darfur, which 
had been inhabited before the i6th century by a Zaghawa tribe : the 
Taju or Daju, who were part of the Kwararafa confederation of tribes 
w'hose rulers were called Jukon by the Hausas.** 

Quantities of copper and brass were also imported into West 
Africa from across the Sahara. E, W. Bovill has an Interesting refer¬ 
ence to an Italian who travelled in Africa in r477' ‘ He found in Tuat 

a demand for many kinds of goods, but the chief articles of commerce 
were copper and salt, the former being imported from Alexandria for 
sale to the Sudan, though what the negroes could want with it he was 
at a loss to understand 

The comparative lack of copper in Nigeria and the non-existence 
of bronae working among the older tribes make it unlikely that the 
craft started in that territory. It seems probable that it was introduced 
by a branch or branches of'the Kushites, possibly by Kisra, ivho would 
hdvc posscd through Darfur on their wav to Bomu and Nig'^ria* Othor 
crafts, to judge by their distribution in l^Jigeria, may have come to the 
Yoruba about the same time : the use of the narrow treadle-loom, 
tied dyeing, and interwoven patterns in wood-carving. It is not clear 
whether Oduduwa had any connexion with Kisra or whether he 
succeeded or preceded him, out since bronze work appears in the areas 
connected with Kisra it rnig ht be assumed that the industry did not 

** Henry Barth, Trawif Difcovmn in North md Central Africa, 1, 465- iS 57 ' 
** Sir Richmond Palmer, op. dt. p. 73, note, 

" Henry Barth, op. dt. nr, 347. Set also pp. 557 and 559, 

** Sir Richmond Pabner, op. dc. p, 146-7 (aUo pp. 191, 112-13}- 
E. W. Bovin, Caravans ^ the Old Sahara, p, 134. 1933, 
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begin among the Yomba before the 7th century, and that it came to 
perfection at Ife not kter than the 13th century, when that town was 
once more independent of Nupe. If, as the belief auggeatn, a bronze 
worker went fipm Ife to Benin about a century later to teach the craft 
there, the similarities as well as the differences between the earliest 
Benin bronzes ^d those of Ife could be understood. The Benin 
craftsmen simplified and conventionalized the style they had learnt 
from Ife and altered its proportions. Although the art kept its realistic 
basis, as opposed to the imagbative basis of most negro art, it tended to 
become more typical. 

Further research and systematic exea\'ation, which has never yet 
been carried out, is needed to confirm these suppositions, and to 
^tablish the relationship between the different forms of bronze and 
bra^ work in West Africa. There has been no history written except 
Frobenius s Foice of Africa which has studied the Yoruba and their 
wly legends, and followed their relationship with other peoples of 
sinukr culture back across the Sahara to Upper Egypt. Thus E. W. 
wviirs Caravans of the Old Sahara only deals with the northern 
Sudanese states and not with their eastern connexions, whde Sir 
Kichmond Palmer in TAe Bornu Saiiara and Sudan does not trace the 
movements he records into Southern Nigeria.*' Excavations made at 
Ife should produce valuable information, and might also be fruitful 
at other places, for instance at Kororofa, the old capital of the Jukuns 
and at the holy hill mentioned by Frobenius.*" It 13 most improbable 
that the evidence of the former civilization of West Africa has been 
exhausted. 


6 ™“"^ Talbot in Peoptts of Southttn Nigeria and C. K. Meek in NortAeni 
^ Jegeada and U«ori« ^b^ulihe 

” Leo Ftobenius, op. dt. p. 306, 
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Notes and News 

GROOVED STONE CISTS, SCOTLAND AND THE SCILLIES 

The existence in Scotland of a group of stone-built burial cists in 
which the end-stones fitted into grooves cut in the lateral slabs has been 
known for some years, and a total of nine were recorded by Craw in 
1930, all within a radius of one mile of Poltalloch in Argyll.' Outside 
this concentration the only example known seems to be that on Samson, 
one of the Scilly Islands, obscurely published in the nineteenth century 
and republished by Crawford in 1928.* * No plan of the Samson ebts 
has however been published, and that reproduced here was made by 
the writer in 1937, together with the photographs of details of the 
method of construction. 

This curious variant on the simple stone cist raises several points 
of interest. In the first place, the laborious proems of grinding out 
grooves to take the end slabs can only be the reflection of similar joint¬ 
ing in a more easily worked and sympathetic material, and be in fact a 
* fossil ’ representative of a carpentry technique; the stone ciats being 
in fact stone versions of wooden coffins, and the rarity of wooden 
objects of early prehistoric date in Britain renders them all the more 
important, The date of the dsts in question b unfortunately not 
precisely fixed—no remains seem to have been found in the Scottish 
examples, while burnt bones and a flint fiake were found in the Samson 
cist. But there seems good reason for assigning them to the Bronae 
Age, and probably to a relatively early phase, for in Scotland it seems 
difficult to dissociate the two grooved cists at Ri Cruin from the closely 
adjacent cbt, the walls decorated with carved representations of fiat 
metal axes and a stylized boat, which should certainly be Early Bronze 
Age in date.* And there is some evidence of wooden coffins made of 
planks in Early Bronze Age graves—in the north of England one may 
note Green we fl’s barrow lix at Cowlam, where the inhumation (prob¬ 
ably Early Bronze Age) lay in a grave lined with slabs of wood, and his 
barrow xxv at Ganton, where a food-vessel interment lay on an elaborate 

> Proc, Soe. Ant. Scot., 1930, lxiy, 127-146. 

* Antiquitv, 19:38, II, 419, with refs. 

* Cniw, Iqc. dt. 
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^ Bntiih Barrotei, 215 , 170 . 

^Fmy Yean, 69 , 157 , 219 , 

* Trmt. Ne&bury Field Chh. 1939, «ii. 109-116. 
^ Wiltt. Arch. Mag^ 19297 xi-iv, 103. 
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wooden platform with a plank coffin or enclosure.* Something similar 
existed in Mortimer's barrow C59 at Aldro (also food-vessel), and a 
plank coffin certainly seems to have been present in his barrow 14 
(Calais Wold) with a food-vessel, and barrow C55 (Carton Slack) with 
an undated inhumation.* In a barrow on Charlton Do^vn, Berks, a 
large grave suitable for an inhumation contained at the bottom a 
rectangular enclosure defined by four planks, ivithin which lay a 


SCALE Of FEET 


CIST ON SAMSON. tSLtS OF SCILLT 


cremation, a flat bronze dagger and an awd.* Wooden ‘ boxes ’ con¬ 
taining Early to Middle Bronze Age cremation burials in Wiltshire 
have been noted by Clay,^ 

The actual technique of jointing at right angles in wood by means 
of a groove and tongue is attested by the method of fitting the ba- 
into the sides of the wooden tub from Stunthey Fen, which contained 
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Late Broiuie Age hoard, and as Clark pointed out in publishing the 
find, precisely similar tub-construction occurs at Glastonbury in the 
Iron Age.* * 

The geographical distribution of these grooved stone cists, with 
the West Scottish concentration and the solitary outlier in the Scillies, 
shows how intimately remote points on the Atlantic coasts might be 
connected by sea-borne traffic in the Early Bronze Age. The gallery- 
graves of the Scillies find dose parallels in the region of Waterford 
Harbour, and the megalithic routes did not stop here. The present 
writer recently drew attention to the connexions between the Ri Cruin 
cartings mentioned above and those from the Early Bronze Age barrow 
near Badbi^' in Dorset.* If connexions between Wessex and Argyll 
were established at this time, it is hardly surprising that the Scillies, 
on the main line of the western seaw-ays, should receive some ideas from 
the north. Stuabt Piggott. 

EARLY ENGLISH SETTLEMENT, SOUTHWEST SCOTLAND 

In the seventh century southwest Scotland came under Northum¬ 
brian control. This control involved more th^ a change of rulers or 
of over-lords. In cemin areas there w^as Anglian settlement. This 
was sparse in comparison W'ith the English colonization of the eastern 
Lowlands, but place-names, of which the significance may have been 
overlooked, point to a wider distribution of such settlement than has 
hitherto been generally recognized. 

Bede refers to Cunningham in Ayrshire as a district of the Northum¬ 
brians in 696 i^Ecclesiusticul History y v, iz]. As he gives the name— 
Drithelm—of an English paterfamilias of this district, it is evident that 
Anglian settlement had taken place. This suggests that ‘Cuneningas 
the older form of the name of Cunninghatn shown on the north sheet 
of the Map of Britain in the Dark Ages (Ordnance Sutv^ey* 1938), may 
contain that -ingas termination which marks some of the oldest Teutonic 
place-names in England. A possible extension of English settlement 
eastw^ards from Cunningham across the moors that divide AjTshire 
from Clydesdale may be represented by Eaglesham (1158, Egilsham) 
in Renfrewshire. Ekwall saj's that as a class names with the suffix 
-ham are earlier than those ivith -tun {Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-^NameSf p, xiii); and in southeast Scotland no name of 

* Antiq.youm^ 1940, xx, 54. 

*Ibid., 1939, xjx, 291-99. 
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this class occurs west of a line drawn from Morham (East Lothian) by 
Kimmerghame (Berwickshire) to Midlem (c. 1120, Middelham— 
RoxburgMhire). Thus ail are in those areas which would first be 
occupied by English invaders. 

English settlement in Cunningham implies previous control of 
Dumfriesshire by the Angles, for Nithsdale must have been their road 
to Ayrshire, The presence of Anglian Christianity is shown by the 
Northumbrian crosses at Ruthwell, Closebum and Nith Bridge in 
Nithsdale and in Annandale at Hoddom and Wamphray. Place* 
names of the earliest Anglian types are absent, but it is possible that the 
word ‘ Dumfries ’ (Dunfres) is itself evidence of Teutonic colonization. 
Skene believed that this name indicated early settleinent by Frisians, 
representing' the town of the Frisians, as Dumbarton is the town of the 
BritonsProfessor Watson has felt unable to accept this derivation. 

‘ The difficulty here is that there is no independent ground for believing 
that the Frisians ev'er settled in Dumfries; the first Teutonic invaders 
were the Angles in the seventh century, and they are always called 
Saxons ” both in Gaelic and in WelsK ' {HUiory of the Celtic Place- 
Names of Scotland^ pp, 431-2). It is, however, now' possible to point 
to some evidence that may justify a modification of this verdict. 

In the first place it has been established on archaeological groun^ 
that the Humbrenses, whose northern settlements became known in 
the eighth century as ' Nordanhymbri were more closely connected 
with the inhabitants of the ' terpen ’ or artificial mounds of the marshy 
shores of Frisia than with those of any other part of the continental 
coastline. It has further been shown that the //is/orro BTittmum of 
Nennius refers in two passage to the Northumbrians, in connexion with 
events of the seventh century, not simply as ‘ Saxones but as' Saxones 
ambronum ’ or ' genui antbronum \ the Ambrones being a real people 
whose homeland and habits of piracy link them with the S^or^ and 
the Frisians, and whose name is preserved in the North Frisian island 
of Amrum. (J. N. L. Myres, ‘ The Teutonic Settlement of Northern 
England History, xx, 254, 259, 260), Thus, whether or not Frisians 
ever settl^ in Dumfriesshire, a considerable part of the Northumbrians, 
even if Angle by race, came to England from Frisia, and Welsh-speskers 
knew them by a tribd name which had Frisian connexions, if it was not 
actually the name of a Frisian folk. May not the Celtic neighbours of 
a fortified village of ‘ Ambrones ’ on the Nith have called it ' the 
Frisians' fort 

West of the Nith in Galloway, when Bede wrote, Whithorn 
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(Hwiterne) was ‘ in the province of the Bemicians and in 731 con¬ 
tained so many Christian Northumbrians that the see of Candida 
Casa had lately been constituted to ^ve them a bishop of their own 
race and tankage (EcciestasH^al History,^ iii, 4; Vj at)- English 
personal names are mentioned in connexion with miracles wrought 
at the tomb of St. Ninian in an eighth-century poem composed at 
Whithorn {Antiquity, xiv, 280), and crosses found at Whithorn and 
St. Ninian's Cave are inscribed in Anglian runes. Penninghame 
{1576, Pennegem) in the north of the Machcrs peninsula may contain 
an early termination in -Atwn. 

Upon Whithorn the Northumbrians can have kept a hold by sea 
more easily than by land through the naval power of which Ecgfrith's 
expedition to Ireland in 684 is an example. It would be sti^ge if 
their attention had not been attracted to the Galloway estuari^ that 
lie betw'een the Machers and the Nith, and place-names do in fact 
seem to indicate that lesser English colonies on the Galloway rivers 
linked the two main centres of Northumbrian influence at Whithorn 
and in the county of Dumfries, The parish name of Twymholm (c. 1200, 
Twenham), which means ‘ between the waters *, that is, presumably, 
between the Water of Fleet and the Dee, suggests that English settlers 
may have reached this district by sailing up one or other of these tidal 
streams. It must have been Anglian i^uence w'hich was responsible 
for the introduction east of the estuary of the Dee of the cult of St. 
Cuthbert and St. Oswald, showm by their commemoration respectively 
at Kirkcudbright and at Kirkcarswell, north of Dundrennan, 

Farther cast, north of Dalbeattie and near the head of tidal water 
on the Urr, are the castle, park, loch and moss of Edingham. It is 
suggested that Edingham should be identified with * EdyngahejTn 
which is included witli Hodelme, Abermelc md Driuesdale Ln the 
account given in the Registnm Vetus of the bishopric of Glasgow of 
the ‘ Inquisitio ' ordered by Earl David (later King David i) as to the 
lands which of old had belonged to the church of Glasgow (Sir Archibald 
C, Lawrie, Early Scoitish Charters, pp. 46, 303). Hoddom, Abemulk 
(St, Mungo) and Drjfesdale are adjoining parishes in Dumfriesshire. 
Edingham is in Kirkcudbrightshire, but came within the bishopric 
of Glasgow since it is situated east of the Urr Water, which in the 
Middle Ages was the boundaiy between the sees of Glasgow and 
Galloway. 

If this identification be accepted, we have in Edingham one of 
those English place-names with the habitation suffibt -ingaham which are 
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believed to have been formed not later than the eighth century'. This 
would mean that Anglian settlers made their homes on the Urr Water 
at approximately the same time that other Northumbrians were estab¬ 
lishing themselves in the Machers and in Dumfriesshire. The name 
of the parish of Buittle (1381, Butjdl, that is, o.e, boti, a booth or build¬ 
ing) shows that an independent settlement arose later on the edge of the 
hilly country that lies west of the Urr. W. R. I^rmack. 

A MICROLITHIC INDUSTRY, GOLD COAST 

For some time 1 have been sure from surface finds that there was 
a microlithic' quartz industry in the Gold Coast. Numbers of small 
quartz flakes were collected by Captain R. P. Wild from hill rubble at 
Obuasi, and from Nkraa camp, where, on ground cleared for a bungalow, 
they were associated with celts, stamped pottery and iron slag. (Some 
of these were given to the British Museum and the Museum of 
Archaeologv' and Ethnology at Cambridge). \ large number came from 
a ‘ floor ’ at Abomposu. Here several pounds weight were collected, 
and some w^ere sent to Cambridge, but litde notice was taken of them. 
A scraper, pronounced by Mr Braunholtz to have the appearance of 
belonging to a Wilton facies, was found on Government Hill, Tarkwa, 
and a typical ‘ lunate ’ was found by the writer on Monkey Hill, Obuasi. 

I recenth' found an area at Ntronang where the ground was littered with 
small quartz flakes, and in this case there were also deflnite microlithic 
forms. 1 have also been sure that the celts^ of the Gold Coast only 
represented part of the lithic industry of their makers, and I have also 
wondered much about the date of the biconically-pierced quartz 
discs* which are such a puzssling feature of the antiquities of this country. 

An excavation on behalf of the Achimota College Anthropology 
Museum in ' Bosumpra boom *—the cave once the home of the 
Bosumpra spirit, at Aoetifi, Kwahu—has recently thrown some light 
on these problems. A trench from the back of the cave to the outer 
lip, and continued down the slope outside, revealed deposits six feet 

^ cf. MicroUthfl from ^¥ana+ Nigeria, giv^en to the British Museum by 1 . D. Hepburn 
in 1931, and from Dakar, Ln the L'lnstJtut dc TAirique Noire Oeddentak at Daliar, 
colJccted by Theodore Monod. 

“ R. P. Wild," Stone Artifacts of the Gold Coast and Ashanti \ Goid 
1927, III, 157-194, and " Nyame Muma or God Axes ibid.^ 1931^ v, ^ 5 ^- 55 * Batfonr, 
' A Collection of Stone Implements from Ejura, Ashanti \ J^um. African Sod^y^ 191 a, 
S. NevYlands, ' An Archaeologioil FukkIc from Wesi Africa*, Joum, R^ya! 
African Saetety, xix, 40-4j. 
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thick, the first layer of which contained modern and comparatively 
recent pottery, sandstone ‘ rubbers ’ and a piece of an iron-smelting 
tuyire. Below this occurred a most prolific microHthic industry, 
mostly in milk-white quartz obtained from gravel near by, but a few 
artifacts were made of chert from further away. This industry includes 
petit tranchet forms, lunates and backed blades, buiins, as well as cores, 
rough scrapers and points. A small number of celts occurred, mostly 
of type TV (short and stubby, elliptical cross-section), although there 
was one fairly large example of type v (flat, broad, rounded cutting 
edge, rounded butt, slightly cun-ing std^) ; these were made of green¬ 
stone imported from at least ten miles away. There was also a large 
number of greenstone fragments, both the Sy-products of manufacture 
and of use. Three examples seem to be rough-outs for grinding ; 
others show some ground surface. No grooved grinding stones were 
found, such as have occurred elsewhere, and although 1 have searched 
the surrounding rock-faces fairly thoroughly, have not been able to 
discover any grinding grooves ; nor were there any on the rocks 
uncovered bv the excavation. There w'as however a number of small 
quartz pebbfes w-ith one or two faces ground to a flat surface by pro¬ 
longed use. These two facts appear to suggest that the grinding w'as 
done by rubbing a quartz pebble on the surface of the rough-out, not 
by rubbing the rough-out agairrst a rock. 

There was also a type of pottery, which extended into the lowest 
level, but was not present in the two upper levels, decorated by rows of 
pointed oval, or rectangular, depressions. Finally, there were two 
biconically-pierced quartz discs at depths between 3 ft, and 5 ft, 

Excavation was cut short by the exigencies of w'ar, but it is hoped 
to do further work, and to publish in full the results already obtained. 
It w-as thought that this preliminary note might be of interest, as such 
an association as that outlined above is believed to be the first of its 
kind for British West Africa, and probably for the whole of West 
Africa. C. T. Shaw. 

CURRENCY BARS 

Sir Cyril Fox writes;—My friend, Mr C. F. C. Hawkes, f.s.a,, 
points out that there is an omission from the list and distribution map 
in my note on Currency Bars (Antiquity, 1940, pp. 427-433), whicn 
I am now allutved to record. 

In 1919 a hoard of ' about 13 bars ’ w'as found on Worthy Dowm, 
Winchester, and published by R. W. Hoolej^ F.G.S,, {Antiquaries 
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Journcl, I gi I, I, pp. 3 a 1 ff.) * The site is about 73 miles from Cinderford 
and the column on my graph (p. 431) numbered 13-17 should be 
lengthened by i inch. The addition does not necessitate, I think, any 
revision of the argument presented, 

SAINT CUTHBERT’S DWELLING ON FARNE 

The Anonymous life of Saint Cuihberi, recently editedi by Mr 
Bertram Colgrave, describes* his dwelling on the island of Farne m 
the following terms, here translated : ‘ And so after some years, desiring 
a solitary life, he sought the island which they call Fame, surrounded on 
all sides by water in mid-sea: where hitherto hardly ^one had been 
able to stay alone owing to various demon phantoms. These he routed 
in virtue of a mind whieh knew no fear, excavating almost a cubit deep 
into the earth through very hard and stony rock and preparing the area 
of the site. He also erected another amazing cubit above this, built 
with a mixture of earth and stones of a size unbelievable except to those 
who knew that so much of God’s power was in him. And he made 
little houses there, from which he could see nothing but heaven above 
Bede's Life of Si. Cutlibert adds* that there were two of these little houses, 
one for an oratory and the other for a dwelling, while the enclosure was 
almost round, about 20 yards across. 

It has long been recognized that the structure which St, Cuthbett 
built was something like a cashel. But there are closer parallels, 
perhaps more interesting in view of the early life of the saint. In the 
Chev'iot and the Lammermuirs, where he had tended sheep as a lad, 
the rt'pe of structure which he was thus later to use as a hermitage was 
so common that it would have excited no remark. It is, in fact, the 
simplest forni of homestead to be found there, and consists of a small 
ovoid enclosure surrounded by a composite dry wall faced with large 
orthostatic Mulders containing a core of earth and small stones. There 
is one gateway, leading into a little court, excavated deep enough to 
drain the area and perhaps to contain some water, while beyond lie 
one or two circular huts, built in the same manner as the enclosing 
wall but on a smaller scale. 

This interesting connexion between literature and archaeology 
has bearings in both spheres. The archaeologist wall welcome a 

» Tsffo Livef of St, Cuthbrrt, Cambridge Univeraity Press, 1940, Reviewed 
AMTIQumf, September 19+0, p, 343. 

* Aiionytriotis Uft, tii, i . * 

■ Btde's Lift of Saint Cuthhert, 17. 
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description of a type of dwelling which receives a notice nowhere else 
in literature, whijfe the student of St. Cuthbert's life may find material 
for reflection in the thought that Cnthbert, when in search of further 
religious experience, reverted to the conditions under which he must 
often have lived as a shepherd-lad. It was in those days* that he had 
seen his first vision, of angels bearing St. Aidants soul to paradise. 

Ian a. RicHAtOND. 

MAJOR G. ALLEN 

The premature death of Major George Allen, F.S.A., is an irreparable 
loss to British archaeology. He was the first civilian pilot to take up 
archaeological air-photography in this or any other country, and he 
achieved brilliant success. He realized that the technique had to be 
studied and developed ; he made his own camera and developed the 
technique to a point that has been reached nowhere else. Every year 
he took several hundred photographs of sites, the majority of which he 
discovered himself. Not only therefore did he create the method, but 
he became, in the process, an archaeologist. By this very practical 
application he actually discovered many hundreds of new sites (mostly 
crop-sites), some of them of the first importance. He was always 
ready to photograph sites that other people were excavating—Maiden 
Castle for instance—and his beautiful photoj^aphs became a regular 
feature of excavation reports, books on British archaeology, and of 
this journal. All this he did for the love of the thing, entirely at his 
own cost. His generosity and self-effacement were conspicuous and 
in the very best tradition of British archaeology, which from the days 
of the great pioneers (Aubrey, Stukeley, Horsley, Colt Hoare, Evans, 
Pitt Rivers) down to the brilliant and equally heroic inter-war period, 
has always been the strongest in the amateur line. He was an out¬ 
standing example of the virtues of individual enterurise. Over and 
above this he was a charming companion, and one w'hoae death is felt 
as a grievous personal loss by the present writer and by all his friends. 
It is a consolation to think that his work will live after him in his large 
collection of neratives (bequeathed to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford), 
which will provide both inspiration and rich veins of ore for the archaeol¬ 
ogist of the new world that must come some day. O.G.S.C, 

* Anoi^-moui Life, t, 5. It may be remarked the imageiy of this vrsiofi, if 
Considered as a bright spirit in the hands of the spiiit-multitude, b thoroughly C^luc, 
and no doubt reflects the environment of Cuthbert's early youth, tranalated into Qmstiiin 
lercia. So also is tlie idea that blanda were the abode of deiitoos (see ANTiQUltif, xjv, 194)’ 
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UGARITICA: fiTL’DES RELATI\TS AUX DtCOUVERTES DE RAS 
SH AMRA (Mission Ras Shamra, tome nr). By Claude F. A. Scila^er. 

Paris : Geuthner, 1939. pp. 325 and 32 plates. 200 franes. 

The ruins of tlie City-State of Ugarit, the modern Ras Shamr^ on the 
North Syrian coast just opposite Cyprus, have already yielded a sequence of 
stratified cultures going back to the fifth millenniuin tablets written in the 
oldest knowTi alphabetic script^ archaeolcigical lints between the Aegean, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Anatoli a p and texts of tinique importance for the history of 
Semitic religions ^ A series of nine excavation reports in Syria has kept the 
scientific w'orld informed of the progress of discovery, and a eertain number of 
the more exciting texts has been published in that journal or elsewhere; $0 
that, including commentaries and reriewSp the bibliography of Ras Shanuap 
attached to the present volume, already contains over five hundred entries I 
Ugaritiea is to contain a series of studies which tvill form the defimti\^e publica¬ 
tion of the site when completed. The fir$t volume of these before us is illustrated 
by 123 line drawings and half-tones (better reproduced than is usual in French 
pubheatians) and 32 first class pbotogravures. The first chapter summarises 
the history of the city as known down to 1938 in words almost identical with 
those of the authoris Schweich Lectures, published by the British Academy 
in 1939. 

The lowest level of habitation^ known only from test pits, revealed a pre¬ 
ceramic neolithic^ perhaps comparable to that of Jericho or Cyprus, Imme¬ 
diately abo\'e it comes the classical East Mediterranean neolithic characterized 
by polished black and red fcmiginoiis wares such as occur in the lowest levels 
of other tells in North SyriSp like Sakje-g^urip and at ilersin^ and at least 
technically related to the neolithic of Kitossos in Crete* Then in level iv 
(counting from the top) the monochrome wares give place to the painted Tell 
Halaf pottery, now familiar all across the steppe-piedmont belt of the Fertile 
Crescent from Assyria east of the Tigris to Cilicia. The technical affinities of 
its glaze painting prompt some general remarks on the debt of Early Minoan 
Crete to Asia. In level ill as in Assyria. Tell Halaf ware is replaced by that 
named after the site of Al 'Ubaid near Ur in Sumeri but some of the latest frag¬ 
ments suggest comparison with the more recent jemdet Nasr style of Babylonia. 
After these settlements, which on Mesopotamian chronology should go back to 
the fourth millcnniuni, there supervene strata marked by a revival of the native 
monochrome tradition till we reach level u contemporary with the Egyptian 
Middle Kingdom and Hammurabi's dynasty at Babylon. 
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This is well dated by Egyptian statues and scarabs revealing close and 
friendly contact with the Nde valley. But in it appear ingot torques and pine 
with swollen perforated necks that Schaeffer attributes to Europeans ffoni the 
Danube valley. Then the troubles caused by the Byksds are reflected at Ra$ 
Shamra by the mutilation of the Eg>^ptian monuments. Thereafter Ugarit 
was incorporated in the Egyptian New Empire and enjoyed its golden age. But 
in the jqth century an earthquake^ mentioned in the Tell cl-Amarna letters 
and clearly recognisable in the ruins, interrupted this era of prosperity* Suhse- 
quently Ugarit joined the Hittitc confederacy, retaining its independence. 

Chapter It deals with the Aegean relations of Ugarit* Part of a polychrome 
M.M na cup, imported from Crete, and imitations of Middle Minoan vases turned 
up in tombs at Ras Shamra, dated by Egyptian imports to the tSth century B.c. 
This observation induces the excavator to re-examine the dating of the 
Middle Minoan vases found in Egypt with the re$^ult that he, like Abrrg, favours 
some reduction of their dates as compared with those generally accepted in 
Britain. The imitation of Minoan vases suggests an actual settlement of Cretan 
merchants and craftsmen at Ugarit already in the iSth-iyth centuries—an 
inference supported by the development of tombs with a short stepped dromos 
(entrance pa$sage) tinder houses of the period* This infiltration would have 
prepared the w^ay for a veritable colonisation towrards 1400 b*c. The colonists 
built for themacives vaulted family tombs recalling the famous thplos tombs of 
Greece. But at Ugarit they were built under the houses of the living ; the 
chambers are rectangular, not round ; the vault over some chambers and the 
arch over some doors are completed by a T-shaped ke^^stonei and niches or even 
windows have been let into the chamber walls* These and other features 
reveal a striking divergence from the practice of the Greek mainland ; the 
nearest analogy to the Ugarit vaults is the Royal Tomb of Isopaia in Crete* 
Aegean influence is also seen in the combination of ntasonry and timber in wall 
construction, to say nothing of numerous Mycenaean cult-objects and masses 
of imported pottery. It really looks as if Minuan or Mycenaean colonists came 
to form the richest element in the city^s cosmopolitan population though the 
written language remained Semitic* 

A remarkable iron battle-axe is studied in chapter in. It is reliably dated 
about 1400 a.c. and is in any case older than Tutankhamen's famous dagger, 
SO that it is the oldest surviving object of terrestrial iron (since the iron blade 
of the early Sumerian dagger from KJiafaje had been completely disintegrated 
by rust)* A shaft-hole socket of copper had been cast onto the blade by the 
fire perdue process. The butt takes the form of a bnari w*hile tw^o lions^ heads 
seem to be spitting the iron blade from their mouths, the irvhole being decorated 
by a sort of damascening in gold. On stylistic grounds the weapon, though 
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possibly mounted at UgEflt^ is regarded as Human or MiUnnian—a Hurriait 
element was prominent in the earlier levels at Ras Shamra* Hence SchaefFert 
citing also references to iron in the letters of Tuehratta^ ting of Mitanni, to 
Amenhotcp iiip argues that the earliest economical iron-working developed on 
Mitannian territory and only passed under the control of the Hittites after these 
had conquered Mitanni. 

The last chapter describes two archaic looking statuettes—a seated goddess 
and a standing god—of copper, which are dated between 1900 and 1600 B.c, 
The author does his best for the pair, but they hardly seem beautiful from their 
photographs. The style b considered to be Hurrian. A comparison with 
Sardinian and Iberian bronzes occurs to one at once, but doubtless only omng 
to the crudity of the representation. V. Gordon Chtloe. 

THE GREEKS IN BACTRIA AND INDIA. By W. W. Tarn. Cambridge 

Univerdiy Pressj 1938. pp. xsiTT, 539. 3or. 

The history of Greek influence in the Eastern world is a subject compara¬ 
tively little studied ; school text-bookfl mostly end with the death of Alexander, 
and though some knowledge of the Diadochi is expected of University students, 
it is rare for any except specialists in Ancient History to go beyond the third 
centur)' B.c. It is therefore something of a surprise to the ordinary reader to 
learn that Greek influence in India persisted almost to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Dr Tam's aim is to elucidate the rise, the decline and the final extinction 
of Greek power in the Far East, and to this undertaking he has devoted all the 
resources of his wide knoAvlcdge acquired in many years of exhaustive study^ It 
ia a difficult iask> especially in the later stages^, for the works of the hrst-hand 
authorities are almost entirely lost, and the later w^riters w^ho made use of them 
are often untrustworthy* At a certain point Greek evidence fails completely, 
and the historian must fall back on the scanty information to be gathered from 
Indian and even Chinese sources ; while for the final phase there is no evidence 
at all except the existence of numerous coins struck by a series of otherxirise 
unknown tdngs of Greek origin. 

Dr Tam assumes in his readers at least a general knowledge of Hellenistic 
historys and, as a necessary preliminary for further study, he gives in the first 
part of the present book an introductory sketch of the Seleucid kingdom (Ch. 1) 
and an account of tfie Greek literature of the Middle East and the social relations 
bettveen Greeks and Orientals (Ch. if). A knowledge of this background will, 
he hopes ^ make it easier to see the connexions between the story of the Farther 
East and that of the Seleudds'. 

Whereas Alexander had looked further than mere conquest and dominationp 
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and aimed at the fusion of Greece and Persia, the Seleucids had different ideals; 
they favoured the Greeks unduly, and fostered the Greek WX(f instead of 
trying to unite East and West* The story of Bactria as an independent state 
separated from Seleucid influence begins with Diodotus i (who was Utde more 
than a satrap of Antioehus ii) and his son Diodotus ii. The latter, f. aaS B.c., 
took the royal title and formed an alliance with the king of Parthia, but the most 
important names in the early history of the kingdom are those of Euthydemus 
and his son Demetrius. Euthydemus was a son of Diodotus i by a Seleudd 
princess, his second wife* With true Macedonian unscrupulousness he killed 
his half-brother, Diodotus it, and assumed the throne. We now mme to a 
striking example of Dr Tarn's interpretation of the eiiidence of coins. The 
portrait of a certain Antimachus, to be mentioned later, shows a humorous 
smile of which the only other example is on a portrait coin of Euthydemus, 
This is a strong argument in favour of relationship, and what we know of the 
dates fits in with the theory that Antimachus was a son of Euthydemus and a 
younger brother of Demetrius, A further argument, partly based on coins, 
gives us the names of the four sons of Demetrius, 

The detailed chronology of this period is impossible j Euthydemus, after 
a hard fight, came to honourable terms with Antiochus iii and was. in all prob¬ 
ability, nominally a vassal-king, at any rate for a time. He seems to have 
originated a new smte-form, under which a reigning monarch could appoint 
as his deputy a sub-king. His son Antimachus, who ruled thus as a sub-king, 
first under his father and then under his brother Demetrius, issued □ coinage 
of his own with the royal title, and w’as not deterred by false modesty from 
calling himself God. Demetrius succeeded to his father’s ambitions for extend¬ 
ing the kingdom. Darios and Alexander had both conquered India, and the 
latter, though he did not hold it for long, had commemorated his name by many 
* cities ’ founded in the country. Demetrius consciously imitated hia supposed 
ancestor, for by a fictitious pedigree (i« appendix) the Seleucida, with whom 
he claimed kinship, traced their descent from Alexander; he even adopted 
the title (invincible) which was conferred on Alexander by the 

Pythia, hut never used by any other Greek king hitherto. For a short time he 
held an enormous empire t he himself conquered Sind and went down the Indus 
to the sea ; his able lieutenant Menander reached Pataliputra, as ia proved both 
on Greek and Indian authority; Apollodotus, his second general, penetrated 
Rajputana. His policy was to form a Graeco-Indian empire based on the 
partnership of the two races, and was carried on, after Demetrius’ death by 
his able General Menander, the story of whose long confilct with Eucratidas, 
acting for Antiochus Epiphanes, remains obscure, the chronological evidence 
being supplied partly from coins. After the death of Eucratidaa, Menander 
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retained the kingship of India, while Bactriap ruled for a time by a son of Eucra- 
tidas, succumbed to a nomad invasion. Of the death of Eucratidas^ Dr Tam has 
a new account t there are two ancient stories, one that he was killed by the 
Parthians, the other that he was murdered by his son. Dr Tarn rejects both 
of these^ hut believes that the latter contains the truth, disguised by a clerical 
error, A name has dropped out after " son *, and Eucratidas was killed not by 
his own son but a son of somebody else, probably Demetrius. 

He rep as in the case of many events of this period conjecture plays a large 
part, and after the death of Menander literary evidence fails altoEether. Thus 
the last period is t he most difficult of all to reconstruct. We have the names of 
thirty-six klrip and one queen, but there 1$ no means of establishing their 
relationship except by the elusive evidence of coins^ 

In dealing w'ith these late dynasties Dr Tarn maintains his opinion that the 
monograms on their coins are not the marks of mint-citieSt as is generally 
believed, but represent the names of mint^tnasters, according to Seleucid custom, 
or possibly city-magistrates. Either interpretation is likely in the present case 
to lead to contradictions and difficulties, and, failing further archaeological 
evidence* it is unlikely that the history of this period can be satisfactorily 
established. 

To conclude, our author has made a discriminating use of all possible 
authorities—Greek, Indian, and even Chinese literary sources* in addition to 
coinage, I he difficulties in the way of a systematic archaeological survey have^ 
for political and other reasons, so far been insurmountable. The result, though 
many details most still be subjects of controversy, is a consistent narrative of a 
complicated period of history, a contribution of great value to our knowledge 
of the flellenistic Eesl It would be easier to follow the sequence if we were 
prorided with a chronological table of the reigns and the dates of the principal 
events+ A further help would he the insertion in the maps of lines to show the 
boundancs of the fiactrian empire at various stages. The general index, which 
is full and accurate, is helpful in these matters; but it would be useful to be 
able to see the results at a glance. P, DoasoisV 

FAHREN UND REITEN IN ALTEUROPA UND IM ALTEN ORIENT 
By Joseph Wiisner. (Der A!u OriaH, band 38, heft 2-4), 

*939- PP- 92 S phi^s. j,z 5 marh- 

Fi\e years ago ^liss Hermes published in Afithropos a series of important 
articles on the war-chariot—and cavalry as a contribution to the problem of Indo- 
European origina. She brilliantly showed how the swift horse-drawn car could 
be used as an instrument of domination and of linguistic diffusion, and at the 
same time brought out admirably the high technical skill presupposed in the 
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consitruction of the engine. Starting from the high antiquity of the war- 
chariot in Mesopotamia aa revealed by the dlacoverier at Ur and KUh, she sought 
to trace the spread of the new weapon from Asia to Europe, and subsequently 
to establish a similar spread of cavalry, and thus to demonstrate the Asiatic 
origin of the Indo-Europeana whose intimate connexion with the horse and 
horse-drawn Car remains one of the most reliable deductiona of linguistic 
palaeontology. 

Wiesner's popular book seems really to be a reply to her articles, though 
her arguments are never expressly contraverted and many of her conclusions 
arc indeed accepted. But the author lays great stress on the contrast l>etween 
the west Eurasian tarpan stock from which the Indo-European steeds of Hither 
Asia and Greece would be descended* and the Equm breed which 

furnished the earliest Chinese horses. He insists too on the frequence of 
hotae-remains in the European Stone Age, often in contexts whichj like the 
British long barrows^ would seem to exclude connexion with Indo-Europeans. 
Hence not all horse-u^ing peoples need be Indo-Europeans nor in^uenced 
thereby. The chariotry of the early Sumerians w^as neither a sign of Indo^ 
European influence nor yet a Alesopotamian invention \ it was borrowed by the 
Sumerians from unidentified mountaineers to the north from whom also the 
horse may have reached the Indus civili^adon. Conversely the first expansion 
of the Indo-Europeans,—battle-axe folk from northern Europe^—was not in 
chariots though horses may have drawn their wagons. It w^ould only be in the 
last stage of this expansion when the Ativans ^Indo-Iranians) were breaking 
away from the rest that the Light chariot ^vas adopted by some of our linguistic 
ancestors. Direct connexion between the heavy chariots used by spearmen in 
the third millcniiiump and the light cars of the second millennium bowmen is 
denied ; but the reader may, if he wish, infer that the fndo-Europeans and the 
Shangs of China borrowed the improved device from the same source aa the 
Sumerians a thousand years earlier. 

In any case * the Indo-European chariot-fighting tribes are not sprung from 
nomad riders, but from a culture in which beasts drew wagon and plough— 
a peasant culture " (in harmony with official German ideology); * for all tlieir 
wide roaming they exhibited a sedentary character which enabled them to play 
a constructive role in histoiy *. It was from the East European plain that the 
netv war engine Tivas brought to Scandinavia (where it is represented on the 
Middle Bronze .Age cist at Kivik. Scania) to Mycenaean Greece, and. with the 
Aryan rulers of Mitannl. to Hither Asia* From the latter (not from the Hyks 5 s) 
it was adopted by the E^^ptiana, PhoeniciariSi Babylonians and Assyrians, 
presumably as the horse w-as taken over by the Plains Indians from the Spanish 
Conquistadores. In Central Europe the war-chariot would has^e spread more 
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slowly; WLesfier ca^inot decide whether the Celts received their introduction 
to It from the north or from the east through the Thrackns- Miss Hermes 
had suggested that the La Tine chariots are inspired by Etruscan modelsp but 
this idea is not even considered. 

Cavalry riding together with cremation reflected to ^lies Hermes the second 
wave of Indo-European expansion from Asia, Our author does admit that the 
idea reached our Continent from Asia, but not as a result of an invasion by riders. 
(Callus and Horvath, Un Peupk cavalter priscylhique en //o^^grre, have recently 
argued from a comparison between Hungarian^ Caucasian and Siberian bits 
for a spread of mounted knights eastward from the middle Danube plain). 

" It must be regarded as certainly established that cremation is a rite unsuited to 
horsemen who always lay stress on conservation of the body ' (no evidence cited). 
On the other hand trousers and slashing swords are proper to riders and mark 
peoples who have given up chariot-riding for horse-back fighting. 

The detailed argumentadon of the above theses, supported by small but 
good photographs of the most relevant representations and of bits, is moderate 
and reasonable. No illegitimatfl use is made of the allegedly neolithic bridle- 
cheek-piece from Halberstadt, nor of other finds of dubious antiquity. The 
famous Egyptian chariot preserved at Florence is not hailed as * Nordic ^ because 
birch-hast was used in its construction. We may be surprised to learn that 
' the most imposing monument of the northern chariot DobiUty is the Cursus 
{Rennbahn) of Stonehenge. But its dating to the second millennium is not 
yet certain \ In any case the author's insistence on the careful training 
required for v^ar-horses that w^ere to draw chariots, and the practical utility of 
racing to that end^ as w'ell as on the connexion with funerary cult, is useful. But 
the whole thesis fits official dogmas so neatly and refutes Miss Hermes" beresiefl 
so plausibly that it seems too good to be true. Incidentally the accepted doctrine 
of the Asiatic character of the composite bow has to be jettisoned since that is 
the weapon of the earliest Indo-European charioteers both in Greece and in 
Hither Asia. V. Gordon Childe. 

2 UR URGESCHICHTE DER KELTEN UND ILLYRIER. By juttus 
PoKORSY. Halte {Saak), 193S, Nimieycr Veriag. Price (abroad] 

g 

There arc two aspects to this book- Firsts a sketch of the cultural history 
of Central and Western Europe on an archaeological basis from Neolithic times 
to the La Tine period ; and second, an attempt to equate the various cultures 
as far as possible with linguistic evidence. The primary interest throughout 
centres on the Umfield people. For the former^ Pokomy has taken the trouble 
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to acquaint himself fully with motlem archaeological research i more than can 
be said for most Cekicisls who have dealt with questions of cultures and races. 
For the Potorny b a man with a strongly developed scientific instinct for 
imposing the order of theory on the chaos of fact i a philologist and Celticist of 
great repute, he is well-known among his colleagues for the boldness of his 
hypotheses. Here therefore one muat caurion those archaeologists who may be 
unfamiliar w'ith philological methods^ and may be inclined to take Pokorny s 
etymologies on trust, since bia presentation makes them seem simpler and more 
authoritative than they are, 

Pokorny has been struck by the importance in European prehistoiy of the wide 
expansion of the Urnfield peoples from their Lauaitz homelanda+ It is clear that 
they must have been an Indo-European people^ and yet neither Celtic nor Italic 
nor Germanic nor Balto-Slavici, to use linguistic terms. What w'as their language, 
how can it be reconstructedi and what influence did it have on neighbouring 
languages and on the toponymy of Europe? Pokorny's answer to the first 
question is that it was Illyrian^ on the ground that the Ustorical Illyrians wxre 
the most direct descendants of the Urnfield people speaking an Indo-European 
language other than those excluded. The Illyrian langu^e he believes can be 
recovered as follows : firsts from such meagre remaining words and names of the 
Illyrian, \'^enetic, and allied Balkan peoples as are found in Classical sources^ as 
well as from modern Albanian, a small proportion of T.vhosc vocabulary^ is prob¬ 
ably descended from the lllyrtan j and secondp^ from place-names in any part O'f 
the wide Urnfield expansion areas which arc Indo-European but not CcltiCi 
Italic. Germanic, or Bako-Slavic. Here again a warning is needed. Identifica¬ 
tion of languages with cultures in pre- and proto-historic times is rarely simple 
and is often highly dangerous. In some cases there is enough converging 
evidence to give certainty; thus there ia no possible doubt that the La Tine 
peoples of Gaul and Britain spoke Celtic. But when it comes to recon¬ 
structing the phonetics and morphology' of an almost unknown language 
chiefly from place-names, many of them modenii and equating it with a little- 
known culture, it is another matter, ^Phe frequent practice of drawing con¬ 
clusions about a whole culture or people from one or two doubtful names {as a 
random examplci the Piets), is a very' risky one. Pokorny himself pointa out 
honestly some of the difficulties of his methods. He rightly states that the 
absence of some word in the modern Celtic languages i$ no proof that it is non- 
Celtic 1 but he then acts as if it were. He allows that a name found in various 
parts of the Urnfield area need not necessarily be Illyrian^ hut may be due to 
some older common substrate; he rarely considers this however, and would 
rather invent more or less unconvincing Indo-European etymologies than admit 
that a given name may be non-Indo-European. 
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Pokomy gives what skcrtch he can of Illyrian phonetics. If he is rights !t 
is very like Celtic in many ways» but there are certain points of difference. The 
most important are : preser\'atbn of Indo-European js, lost m Celtic, and 
changed to p in all but the Goidelie branch of Celtic; and of p . . * (as in 
assimilated to ^ ^ in Celtic and Italic (Latin quinqui) ■ Indo- 

European ff becomes i in Illyrianp and gu becomes^, but in Celtic respectively 
e and A. In same instances one can definitely say on these lines that a word is 
not Celtic and may be " Illyrian *; for example Parroforu, " Salmon bearing * 
(river name in Liguria), where Celtic would be *OrfoAfr^i, But quite often 
Pokorny's reason for denying a name to Celtic and giving it to Illyrian is not 
phonetic, and is then much less satisfactory. Thus it is an important part of 
his theories that the Indo-European clement in the ' Ligurian ‘ area of southweat 
France was Illyrian, and therefore that any Indo-European names there must be 
Illyrian, not Ligurian * nor yet Celtic^ apparently, no matter how Celtic they 
look. This of course ignores the fact that by later La Tfene times Liguria, not 
to mention many other parts of Europe formerly more fully occupied by the 
Umfield peoples, must have been largely Celtic-speaking, Why should a name 
in the former Umfield area, later overrun by La Tine Cells or overlaid by their 
culture, be divorced from the known Celtic and called the unknotvn lUyrmn. 
if it can perfectly well be Celtic ? For example, the name Argentwi in the 
department of Var is called Ligurian, i.e, Illyrian Latinized ^ from ATguniibs] ; 
but the burden of proof is on Pokomy to show why it is not Latinized Gaulish, 
a much more natural assumption, as phonetically it can just as well be. Numer¬ 
ous other instances could be quoted. Apropos of TeutomeliusT king of the 
south French Saluvii, he speaks of the ^ Illyrian ' names Teuia, Tcutos^ T^utkos. 
This seems wilful; what is better authenticated, with descendants in all the 
modern branches, than the Celtic (and Italic) base ' people^ nation * ? 

To speak of the first part of Bormitorfiagus (Worms) as a ' good Illyrian name ^ 
without noting that the second element at least is a well-known Celtic word, is 
almost equaUy perverse. 

The above criticisms are by way of a cauuon to those who arc not versed 
in philology; there is much more hypothesis present than might be suspected. 
But this k not to minimize the value of Pokomy^s work. There is no doubt 
he "has something". The UrnfieLd people must have spoken a language, 
doubtless Indo-European, and it is quite legitimate to ask w^hat it waSi and what 
influence it had on better-known languages and European place-names in its 
widespread distribution. When all is said, there is a residue in Pokornyk 
examples which does seem to deserve serious attention. At present his h a 
theory* to be borne in mind, rather than an established fact to be accepted, 
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There is a great deal of matter in this book, and a review can only touch 
certain aides of it. The qtieationa of ' Illyrian " nomenclature in Spain, France, 
Germany, etc. are an important section. English archaeologists will be particn- 
brly interested in the British aspects. Pokorny holds that the Late BronK 
Age InBux was not due to Goidelic-speaking Celts, as has frequently been 
thought, but to Illyrians * which however involves believing that the Umfield 
population element among the immigrants was far more important than that of 
the Tumulus people^ which is doubtful {cf. Mahr., Pfoc. Prfhhlonc Sodeiy, 
1937, pp. 389 ff., particularly p* 397). This view opens the way to much 
theorizing about Illyrian place-names in the British Isles, interesting and 
ingenious but not always too convincing^ The name Albion is declared to be 
Illyrian or even pre-Illyrian, partly on the ground that it is not found in 
Brythonic ; Pokorny is unaware apparently of the Welsh etfydd * w'orld, land 
from British ^albio-' (see BulL Board of Cdii£ Studits^ vi, 134). According to 
him, the bringers of the Iron Age A culture were Q-Celtic Goidels, not F-Celts 
a$ is usually supposed. This involves separating Pr^tamhe from the Celtic 
stem and some doubtful etymologizing to make an IQyrian word of it. 

The first P-Celts in Britain would therefore be the Iron Age b people^ Illyrians 
arc unearthed of course in Ireland as well, and here the evidence is even less 
certain; some timely strictures on some of Macalistef’s more unfortunate 
Germanic etymologies are to the point, however. On the supposed early 
Brythomc element m Irish emphasized by O^Rahilly* Pokorny attributes this to 
the Iron Age B peoples, evidently the last important Celtic inhltration into 
Ireland. The attribution is clearly correct, unless indeed it ia all a matter of 
late Welsh borrowing, as many still think. The fact that the Gaelic overlords 
of early historical Ireland seem a fairly new things having subjected populations 
who Were at least in part Brythonic or non-Celtic, was thought by O^RahiEly 
to mean that the Brythonic Celts (including Bflgar) came to Ireland before the 
Goidek, an archaeological paradox of course* Pokorny hints at, but does not 
seem to develop, a much more simple explanation, namely that the new Gaelic 
ruling peoples and dynasties of the Christian era represent merely an upsurge of 
an older Celtic population subduing the remnants of the light Iron Age b Infil¬ 
tration. So bemused are we all by the old idea that every new governing people 
must necessarily represent a new" invasion of foreign conquerors, that no one 
seems to have thought of this before. 

lu spite of doubtful etymologies, one must confess that in dealing with 
Britain, as before, Pokorny has something. There are pre-Saxon place-names 
in Britain which cannot easily be explained as Celtic. Such are Mans GraapiuSf 
Rutupiae^ Corstopitum, Vtnta^ to name only these i and one must consider 
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whether they may not be due to some non-Celtic constituent in the Late Bronze 
Age and First Iron Age immigrants, and whether that may not consist of Urn- 
field elements unasstmiJated to the proto-Celtic Tumulus people, especially if 
convincing parallels in the Urnfield area can be demonstrated. Pokorny’s 
sdmtilating theory would have been more impressive if he could have restrained 
himself from overdoing the case^, and had limited himself to a nucleus of really 
persuasive etymologies. Kenneth Jackson. 

ZUR URGESCHICHTE DER KELTEN UND ILLYRIER. By Juuus 
PoKORNY (reprinted from Zthichrift fur kfitiicht PhUologie, ix (1936), 
PP‘ 3 'S- 33 i> 4 ® 9 -S 2 z (1938), SS"r66, ^vith annex, Dit Urnen- 

ftlderhuUur und ihre Bedeutung fur die fiuropdisihe Cesekichte, by R. PtTtioNT 
(ibid, pp, 167-204). 

Though hardly a scrap of literature survives, something, it is claimed, can 
be reconstituted of the Illyrian language from place-names (those like Hallstatt 
and Halle containing tlic Illyrian word for salt are the best known). The 
Illyrians who spoke this language seem to classical scholars barbarian tribes 
scattered on the margins of Ancient History. But the distribution of the place- 
names, if these be correctly attributed to them, would imply that the Illyrians 
had once been as domineering and ubiquitous as the Celts of the third and second 
centuries B.c. Kossinna long ago suggested that Illyrians were authors of the 
Lausite culture. To rescue the latter from Slavonic claimants the thesis has 
been cdihusiaatically espoused by Austrian and German prehistorians and 
pa^otically developed since 1920, It is now universally asserted in the Third 
Reich that not only the Lausitz culture itself, but also the urnfield cultures of 
Bohemia, Austria and western Germany, in which Lausite influence can be 
detected, are monuments of the Illyrians, The former Professor of Celtic in 
Berlin here illustrates the thesis by juxtaposing a map of Illyrian place-names in 
Central Europe to the map of Urnfield cultures published in my Danube in Pre¬ 
history. The distributions agree quite well. 

But Pokorny Is not unaware that archaeologists, have recognised at least 
the influence of urnfield cultures also in the Celtic west. So, encouraged by 
the name of the Veneti in Brittany, he asks whether there be not traces of 
Illyrians in Wet European toponymy too. Here in the west Pokorny thinks 
himself entitled to claim as Illyrian all linguistic monuments on Celtic territoty 
that, while unambiguously Indo-European, cannot be explained as Celtic, and 
that recur cither on original Illyrian soil from Poland through the Sudeten lands, 
Hungary and the Balkans to Albania, or in later Illyrian colonial domains in 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy and Greece, as also in the kindred Thracian province. 
Moreover, he adds, ' in view of the close linguistic relations between IHyriaii 
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and BaltO’^Slavonic, 1 have treated Celtic agreements with Eaho-Slavomc as 
evidence of an Illyrian origin \ Copious traces of Illyrians are thus detected. 

The reviewer is not competent to pronounce either on the propriety of 
the methods or on the validity of the individual philological arguments, hut 
thinks it worth while to summari^ for English readers the conclusions of this 
distinguished foreign scholar in so far as they affect British prehistory. For 
Pokomy finds a number of Illyrian names in the British Isles—prindpally 
rivers, including the Severn, Tay, Thames and Farar, but also tribal appenations^ 
the Lugi in Sutherland^ the Epidii in Kintyre and our old friends the Piets as 
w'ell as the oldest recorded name of Britain, Pretanikai Nesoi* Such must, he 
suggests, have been introduced by Urnficld invaders—in the first place the 
authors of our DevereURimbury cultures^ but also by the Late BtoriKe Age 
invaders symbolized by leaf-shaped swords and the other novelties in metal-work 
to which Mr 0 + G.^ S* Crawford first drew attention. Even in Ireland the reper¬ 
cussions of this invasion are reflected in such names as Shannon. 

The identification of the Late Bronze Age invaders as Illyrians, oblige 
Pokorny to propose a fresh solution to the problem of the Goidels, but this 
he can find only after examining the Unguiatic and archaeological data from the 
Iberian Peninsula. There too he finds Illyrian names. Their Introduction 
our author attributes to those umfield invaders from the Rhone whom Bosch- 
Gimpera and Kraft (Antiqijitv, 1929, in, 36) took for Celts, Tw'o subsequent 
layers of invaders can, however, be recognized and accepted as Celtic by Pokomy. 
The latest (La Tine) layer would of course be Brythonic, but that represented 
by the late Hallstatt cremations with hor$e-$hoe swords and Jogassian-looking 
brooches is claimed to be connected mth such obviously Goidelic tribes as 
Querquemi* Now, as their pottery and brooches admittedly related to the 
Jogassian—the contrast in burial practices is ignored—and as All Cannings 
Cross too h related to Jogassian, it Follows that Iron Age A in England is also 
Goidelic. The linguistic memorials of this invasion would be names like 
[Orkney) and Kiitmov (Kent)^ supposedly dating back to the time of Pytheas. 
Pokorny even inclines to connect the Cdticiiration of Ireland tvith aft eictcnsion 
thither of the Hallstatt culture from England. But he admits the possibility 
that Ireland received its Goidelic population not only through Britain but also 
direct from Spain ; * for immigrations from North Spain to Comw^aU directly 
or through Brittany in vi-iv ex* ate today accepted as certain by most English 
prehistoriana ^(1) 

A natural corollary' is that Bry^thonlc reached the British Tales first with 
Iron Age B—with the Yorkshire charioteers, Haw'kcs* Marnian raiders, and the 
multiple waves who left at last the Southwestern B culture. 

\\Ttat philologists will say to thb scheme remains to be seen j it is for 
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inatflEice notorious that Kaniitm has beeti explained as BrythoniCp From the 
archaeologicil standpoint the reconstruction here offered ua by a German 
philologist whose knowledge of British relics must have been based mainly on 
literature. is to say the least intensely stimulating. But since it was composed^ 
the rapid progress of prehistoric research has reduced its plausibility- Recent 
ejccavation has emphasised still further the profound impression left by the Iron 
Age A people on traditions of rural economy, military architecture, and textile 
equipment as well as potting tn Britain, and ihc absence from Ireland of the 
relevant farm-buildings, methods of fortification and weaving appliances. The 
reviewer is accordingly struck by the disproportion between the traces of Goideltc 
speech in Englbh toponymy and the influence exerted by the Iron Age A popula¬ 
tion on English culture and in the opposite sense by the virtual absence of Iron 
Age A from the classic land of Goidelic speech. 

Perhaps too the treatment of the * Urnfield people * as the archaeological 
ec|ui%^lent of the linguistIllyrians should not pass unchallenged. By Pokorny 
the term is uaed primarily of the Lausitz popuiatjon^ then of those Austrian, 
Swiss and west German practitioners of urnfield burial who are generally sup¬ 
posed to have been led or stimulated by Lausitz colonists. WhWc a Lausjtz 
colonization of the lowlands of the southwest is really probable, it might still be 
questioned whether it were on a scale sufficient to affect the established speech^ 
In any case 1 -ausitz influence is more conspicuous in north Germany and Den¬ 
mark than in the Tyrol or Bavaria. Pittioni brings out tliis fact verj' clearly in 
his appendix to Pokornyarticle. The area in question being the heart of the 
Germanic province, it would of course have been a dangerous heresy to interpret 
the Lausitz forms here as evidences of an Illyrian invasion^ 

'llien there are urnfield cultures in Hungary, generally assigned to the 
Middle Bronze Ago (Toszeg C). They arc not mentioned by Pokorny or Pittioni, 
though the latter speaks of the ' Urnfield influences " (meaning Lausitz influence) 
on the Late Bronze Age umfields of Hungary and traces it to the Balkans and 
Macedonia, where it might be plausibly connected with Illyrians. But how are 
the older umfields related to Lausitz and to the north Alpine-Rhenish series } 
Again the cemeteries attached to the Italian ierremare are in fact umfields ; in¬ 
deed Pittioni accepts Leopold's thesis that their pottery is inspired by Lausitz 
traditions. So he rejects the once seemingly established identification of 
ierrMtartcdi with Italici, ancestors of the Romans, and takes them for proto- 
Illyrians {fruhillyrjsch)f and Pokorny himself agrees that the Italic languages 
became differentiated in Italy and were not introduced ready made. In fact 
to an archaeologist the Illyrian hypothesis seems to rest ori rather speculative 
premises and. in view of the paucity of authentic linguistic documents, to lend 
itself to circular arguments. V. Gom>ON Chilhe. 
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GERAS A: CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. An account embodying the 
record of a joint excavation conducted by Yale University and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (1918-30), and Yale University and 
the American Schools of Oriental Research (1930-1, 1933-4). Edited ^ 
Carl H, Khaeling. pp. xxxn, 616 tcittt 143 phtet and 47 plans, Neto 
Haven, Connecticut : American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938. 
JO dollars. 

The visible remains of Gcrasa, known and discussed for more than a century, 
have long demanded a systematic publication based on the excavation of selected 
sites within the city. This was made possible through the collaboration of the 
Department of Antiquities of Transjordan with the learned Institutions respon¬ 
sible for the work canted out between 1928 and 1934' ^ report falls into 

two parts. The exploration of the classical city was limited to * minor tasks 
, . . chosen with care and circumspection and - . - carried out systematically 
and thoroughly '. But * the investigation of Christian Gcrasa, particularly 
of her numerous churches , . . must be regarded as completed ’. As will be 
seen the latter claim requires one qualification. 

The origin of the city is uncertain but the name Gerasa, which is apparently 
Semitic, suggests a pre-Selcucid settlement, as it is older than the alternative, 
Antioch on the Chrysorhoas. A suggested Hellenistic foundation by Perdiccas 
rests on no sure basis and Professor Kraeling would prefer to connect the 
city with Antiochus iv. To this period he would ascribe the origin of the 
temple of Zeus, which is aligned not with the Roman city but with an earlier 
layout centred on ’ Camp Hill Only scattered finds bear witness to these 
early days, and the new phase opened by Pompey’s reorganization of 63 B.c,, from 
which the city's era dates, is that revealed by the excavations. The first century 
A.D, was an age of prosperity and expansion. Inscriptions of 22-3 and 42-3 
show that the Temple of ^us was then in course of reconstruction. An 
ambitious city plan with colonnaded streets was adopted and fortifications 
incorporating the earlier temenos of Zeus were built. It is possible that these 
should be dated by an inscription of 66-7, but a certain terminus ante quern is 
given by the completion of the northwest gate in 75-6. The peace with Parthia, 
the expansion of Nabatean commerce and the deflection of trade due to the 
troubles in Palestine seem all to have contributed to this prosperity. The 
Roman annexation of 105 and the prolonged visit of fladrian in 129-30 seemed 
to promise an even brighter future. A triumphal arch dcdicsted in the latter 
year and lying 460 metres south of (he wall was designed as a gate in a pro¬ 
jected extension of the city, a project which included the rebuilding of the gates. 
The main streets were widened and the original ionic colonnades replaced 
with the Corinthian order about the middle of the century, and the existing 
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remans of the great temples of Zeus and Artemis were erected in the same 
generation* But the great extension was never completed, and although the 
late 2nd and 3rd centuries can show ornate public buildings like the Nymphacum 
(191) and the ‘ plaza* round the South Tetrapylon ( 393 ^ 3 ^ 5 )' period was 
essentially one of decline which continued until the Renaissance of Christian 
Gcrasa in the sth century. 

The historical conclusions outlined in the preceding paragraph are based 
upon the excavation of several of the buildings mentioned. Though the great 
Temple of Zeus could not be examined its historical development can be inferred 
from inscriptions and from the * Torum leading up to the temenos. Accurate 
plans, and in many cases reconstructed drawings, illustrate the architecture 
of a provincial Roman city near the eastern frontier of the Empire, and a corpus 
of aU the known inscriptions sheds light on many aspects of the city’s life. 
Particular interest attaches to Temple c, erected about 150 near the centre of the 
city in an area previously part of the cemetery. Location and plan suggest a 
Heroon which is compared to the earlier example at Katydon, and it is noted 
t>^at access to the crypt continued when the superstructure was ruined by an 
earthquake about 250, A part of the Hippodrome, the Theatre at Birketein 
outside the walls and a small section of the necropolis were also explored, and 
chapters dealing with the coins and the glass are included. 

The exploration of the eleven churches is admirably described by Mr J. W, 
Crowfoot. Nine are basilicas, one cruciform and one circular, each of the last 
two set within a square and with a projecting apse. The earliest is the cathedral 
with a spacious atrium where the miracle of the water turned into wine was 
annually re-enacted on the Feast of the Epiphany, This building, the centre 
of Christian Gerasa, ts ascribed on technical grounds to c, 365. The majority, 
which are dated by building inscriptions or mosaics contemporary with their 
foundation, belong to the end of the 5th or the first half of the 6th century. The 
latest, the Church of Bishop Genesius, was erected in 611, a few years before the 
conquest by the Moslems, under whose rule the Christian community gradually 
decayed, a process reflected in the gradual collapse of the churches and the 
appropriation of the subordinate structures to secular uses. The report con¬ 
fesses that nothing is known of the origins of Christianity in Gerasa before 
359, and there Is no record of any attempt to explore the lower strata for remains 
that might go back beyond the Peace of the Church, With this exception we 
arc given a comprehensive picture of the architectural history of the Church in 
this city, a picture which enables us to amplify and correct our conception of 
the development in Syria. 

The imt results to be considered relate to the planning. The preponder¬ 
ance of the basilica was to be expected but the demonstration that many of the 
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buildings were preceded by spacious atria runs contrary to the received opinion 
about Syrian churches. Later encroachment and insufRcient exploration supply 
adequate reasons for the non-recognition of this feature on other sites. The 
differences in the planning of the Chancel are brought into relation with develop¬ 
ments in ritual which resulted in the adoption of a plan designed for the cele¬ 
bration of a liturgy with the Little and Great Entrances as in modern orthodox 
churches. This arrangement appears only in the latest building {6ii, but sec 
below), a date in accord with the adoption of this rite under Justin ll (565^6), 
Connected with this development is the suggestion that the small chapel, with 
doors both to the Church and the atrium, is the Diakontkon referred to in 
several texts. This was a special building ‘ used for the inspection of the 
Eucharistic offerings It belongs to a ritual in use before the liturgy of the 
* Entrances though its funaion would not necessarily cease with the intro¬ 
duction of that liturgy. Similar chapels are known in other Syrian churches 
but they are not as common as would be expected if they were really designed for 
so necessary a function (cf. the Syriac teatamentum on p. 175). Nor is the 
evidence from Gerasa entirely consistent with this theory, for the chapel was only 
added to the cathedral at a late date (probably the second quarter of the 6th 
century) and it continue to be included in the plan of the Church of Bishop 
Genesius, a not particularly rich or elaborate building, which is stated to be 
designed for the liturgy of the ' Entrances ’. Technically the workmanship is 
distinguished by the extensive employment of re-used material and by a sparing 
use of ornament other than mosaic. This last factor cannot be fully estimated, 
for only the pavements remain, and the decoration of the walls and domes which 
is known to have existed is no longer available. To a lesser extent the same is 
true of the architectural superstructure, though here the evidence is sufficient 
to provide restored sections of the three more important churches. One 
Caution is necessary in using these plans. The convention adopted requires the 
isolation of buildings irrespective of date and not of masonry of different periods 
(cf. p. 241, note 19). The plan of the church of Bishop Genesius (pL xxviil) 
which suggests an architectural transept (cf, p. 182) does not entirely bear out 
the text (p. ajo) which ascribes the piers to a columned iconostasis. 

C, A. Ralegh Radford, 

DANMARKS OLDTID. By Johannes BEteNosTED. Copenhagen: GyMetidal. 

Vol. 1, part 2, 3000 to 800 B.c, ^ vol. it, Soo to 40Q B,c. (Review-analysis 

by D. Randall-Madver ; the first part was printed in the March (19+0) 

number, pp. 88-91}. 

Part 2, chapter l, 3000 to 2500 B.c, As seen in our perspective view the 
change from Old to New Stone Age may seem abrupt, but this is due to mis¬ 
taken forcahorteiung. In Denmark the three old types of population, Ertebolle, 
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GudenaA^ Maglemosep contmued their life of collecting and hunting, using 
impleraents which though improved were not wholly transfonned. Thus the 
sharp-necked, two-sided, flint axe from ErteboHe $ites of this time (fig. 76) is 
an evolution but not a new invendon, and does not even drive out rougher 
forms. But it is significant that it soon develops into the highly perfected 
polished axe with the thin butt tfigs. 84, 85). The felling of forests demanded 
a perfect instrument. A grave and a settlement site yield well dated pottery 
(figs. 78, 79), primidve, but with string-omamentation- A peat-moss gives a 
wooden axe sh^t associated with pottery (fig. 81). Most important of all some 
of the polished casts of grain, viz-, Einkom* Emmer, six-rowed barley. These 
arc not indigenous but must have been introduced. Analysis of the vaiioua 
evidence does not suggest invasion but rather the gradual infiltration of a farmer 
people from south or southeast. There is no clear evidence of the use o^ 
domesticated animals in this first period. 

Chapter z, Z500-2300 B.c. Agriculture being now dominant settled dwell¬ 
ings will be the rule- A house has been found at Straadegaard in Zealand, and 
an entire little hamlet at Barkaer in Jutland These houses were 

furnished, built of thick mud walls on stone bases. In them were found flint 
implements, pottery and bones of domesticated animals, viz*, dog, ox, sheeps 
swine. Seven habitation-sites of this time are know'n (fig* 96). Society has 
apparently advanced to the stage of an organised religion, for deposits found in 
peat-mosses are interpreted as offerings to Gods; these include fine axes and 
amber ornaments (fifs. 94, 95). 

Among the stone objects used by the farmers the battle-axe now appears for 
the first time. Its form (figs, too a and b) betrays that it is copied from a metal 
original. Even more conclusive as to a trade with central and southern Europe 
is the group of flat cupper axes and triangular dagger from Bygholm (fig- 101)* 
Pottery has suddenly developed into new forms (fig, 102)* Some bone 
implements from Brabrand near Aarhus (figs^ 116—117) witness to the local 
survival of older industries. Dolmen-graves begin to appear. These will be 
best discussed in connexion with the next chapter. 

Chapter 3, 2300-2000 B.c. The reviewer must here remark that the word 
Dysie (pi. Dysser) has a wider connotation in this volume than the EngUsh 
* Dolmtn ' by which it is often translated. " Dolmens ' In the English sense are 
common in Denmark, but they art regarded as the surviving central chamber 
(properly Dy^s^tk^mmer) of an originally more complex whole. For normally 
this chamber was surrounded by 1 ring of large stones and buried under an 
earthen mound. 

If it contained only one chamber the Dyrje was circulatt if it contained more 
than one it oblong (cf- figs. 112 and 143 with figs. 145, 146 ; see also 200 
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ajid aot). Various types of the central chamber are shown (figs, no, in, 114; 
see aJso i4t, 14a). 

The majority of Dysser may be attributed to the period of this chapter. 
Dating is difficult but on the evidence of gravc-goodsp 57 examples are carried 
back to the lime of chapter 2 ^ thus making an earlier dolmen-period. In chapter 
3 the further development of megaliths b seen in ' Giants Chambers \ J^eites- 
illustrated by figs. 148. 149 which show the intact barrow aa well as its 
passage-grave (details in figs. 151-157). It js well remarked that wood was 
e^-idently used to supplement stone in these structures, 

DweUing-settlemcnta of the time are mapped in fig* 118 ; a type of house 
with pillars is noted at Troldcbjerg* The more usual implemerits from dwellings 
are figured in iao-128, while fig. 140 shows a votive hoard of flint-axes. The 
pottery, strongly influenced by Daitubian types^ is shown in figs, 129-132:* 

The peaceful development of the farmers and of the surviving hunting 
peoples was suddenly interrupted by an invasion^ the first wholesale irruption 
of 3 foreign people Into Denmark, The evidence for this b given by the famous 
' ainglc-graves ' of Jutl^nd^ These graves are found in and under very low 
mounds, only one metre high* except when added to in later times. There are 
three or four distinct levels, not always found in combination, distingubbed as 
^ underground * surface ", " above-ground and ^ top " graven. The contents 
of the several levels are generically the same; they belong to an identical people 
at different stages. Examples of * underground graves * are showm in figs* 
163-7 snd of * surface graves * in 178, 179. The disiingubhing feature in all 
b the presence of a wholly new type of battle-axe (figs. 169-7^ and 180) made of 
hard stones such as greenstone, porphyry, and granite. Thb battle-axe b the 
peculiar weapon of the ^ string-pottery"" tribes, so that the invaders must be 
identified with one or other of their groups^ known at thb time to have been in 
central Germany, Poland, central Russia, and southwest Russia. Their path can 
be traced through Schleswig-Holstein. Evidently they met with such strong 
resistance in Zealand that in this period they could only establish themselves in 
Jutland (fig* 184). 

Chapter 4, 2000-1800 b*c. The Battle-Axe folk had made their settlements 
chiefly at the expense of the originial hunting tribes so that in the opening 
of thb period the farmers retained most qf their territory intact^ It was the 
farmers who built the * Giants Chambers \ they are the jaettcames folk, dbrri- 
buterd as in fig. 199. This is the finest time of their megalithic building (figs. 
202-9), Their principal village-sctllements are mapped in fig. 189 ; from the 
rubbish-heaps of these sites came the pottery and implements of figs* 192-8. 
Among these should be especially noted the ihick-butted flint-axes and the 
imported objects of gold and copper. 
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Contemporary with the farmers, but at first confined to Jutland^ are the 
newly arrived Battle-Ave folk, now at the second stage of their culture, which is 
represented by the second series of surface graves and particularly by the' above¬ 
ground graves ' (Overgrav), Characteristic of this stage are a more evolved 
type of axe (fig* 215-7) and a new kind of pottery (figs. 218, 219). Dwelling- 
places have not been found. A distribution-map (fig. ^24) shows virtuaUy ail 
Jutland to be in the conqueror's hands* In the course of zoo years, more¬ 
over, two more movements take place, which reinforce the Battle-Axe peoples 
from kindred tribes. One comes front Holstein and penetrate beyond Jutland 
to Zealand and the isles (figs. 225,230); the other from Pommern-Brandenburg 
(evidenced by small stone cists, fig. 232), overran the isles and reaches Jutland 
from a fresh quarter. By the close of the period therefore the jaettestues folk 
are sore beset from all sides. 

Chapter 5, from 1800-1500 B.C- From otic point of view this chapter 
might be considered almost an introduction, to the second volume, yet for formal 
reasons it i$ the conclusion of the first, for in Denmark the Late Stone Age does 
not end till 1500 g.c. But this latest phase of it is really a * disgiLiscd Bronze 
Age though poverty of raw’ materials in metal compels a continuance of the 
use of fiint in new' and rather inappropriate shapes. 

A notable trait is the variety of burial-forms, most clearly seen in Jutland. 
The favourite t}'pe is interment in the upper stratum of some mound of an earlier 
age, a fact which strongly suggests continued occupation of identical sites. 
Indeed differences of date are proved only by the changed character of grave- 
goods and by the novel use of a layer or a low cairn of small stones within the 
mound (figs* 236-8)* A second fairly popular type is the large cist (figs. 233-4); 
small cists are rare, and probably of different origin* A third type is the 
' secondary ^ interment in some ancient megaliths In the islands, as distinct 
from Jutland, there are four types, viz. (i) secondaiy burials in old megaliths ; 
(2) burials on the open ground under low cairns; (3) burials in open ground 
with no auperstmeture ; (4) stone cists. Aa to cists (type fig* 246) the author 
denies that they can be degenerations from any sort of pa&sage-grave. 'fhe 
slab-cist (* Heliekiste ’) is definitely the successor of the famous single-grave, 
and attributable to the same invading folk. 

Of the objetta found in graves the most important arc weapons—wholly 
novel in character. The battlc-axc haa been dUplaced by the flint dagger, which 
is so universal that this is named the * Dagger-period '* Though the author does 
not thus emphasize it we might safely say that the Danish flint-tvork Is unequalled 
anywhere, or at any time, except by the finest products of Solutreans and pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, For sheer virtuosity study the lance in fig, 249 and the 
daggers in 251. The shapes of the daggers arc copied from imported bronze 
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originab (cf. fig. 252). Stone battle-axes, rough and degenerate^ occur occa¬ 
sionally * also stone working axes (fig. 259)» cloudy imitating the contemporary 
bronze importations (fig* 260) of which many have been foundp principally in 
depots. A certain number of bronae axes however are native Danish. In the 
domain of ornament there is much variety both of material and shape. Bone, 
tusks and teeth^ amber, bronze^ gold, are all employed in ornaments (fig. 256). 
Potter)' is poor and uninteresting. Only one dwelling-house has been found, 
belonging to an early stage in the period (figs. 247-8). 

A general review of the arcbaeologtcaJ evidence shows that before the dose 
of the Stone Agt:, the invading people of the ' string-ponery' culture had be¬ 
come a ruling aristocracy employing the older inhabitants as serfs and artisans* 

Vol. 2i part I, chapter i, 1500-1300 B.c* The two great migration move¬ 
ments in Europe, those of the " string-pottery " and the ' Beaker * peoples^ are 
over. Their repercussions in Denmark have finished. It is a time of equili¬ 
brium, a ruling aristocracy controls and exploits a conquered lower class of 
agriculturists and artisans* The ruling class shows great ability in developing 
a Widespread foreign trade, based upon the Danish virtual monopoly of amber* 
In its beginnings the Bronze Age is scarcely distinguishable from the latest Stone 
Age ; grave-forms and implements have changed but little (cf. figs, 1,2). The 
foreign types of weapons from Bohemia and Italy are still cleverly copied in 
stone (cf. fig. 4 with fig, 5)^ hut all the inherited skill of the flint-tvorker cannot 
hide the inadequacy of the material so that the introduction of bronze-casting 
becomes inevitable. Early efforts at casting arc shown in figs. 6, 8* The gradual 
development of the Paalstav from the older kind of working-axe is seen in fig, 7. 
Battle-axes take the form of fig. 9. In fig. lO appear examples of the best 
indigenous bronze-w'ork. Bronze ornaments arc illustrated in fig* ii, but note 
that the fine bronze drum of fig. 13 comes not from Denmark but from southern 
Sweden. 

Chapter 2, i3OO-!O0O B.c* b the “Grand Period* {'Siortid') during 
w'hich the Danish Bronze Age attains its zenith. Grave-forms have been 
reduced to one only , viz. the oblong cist of stone or wood laid on the surface of 
the ground. Over and around the cist b piled a layer of stones (figs, 19^ 20) 
and over this again b raised an imposing mound of earth, the base of which is 
outlined by one or more rings of stones (figs, zz, 24). Such mounds vary from 
z to S metres in height, with a diameter of 12 to 40 metres. Mounds are almost 
incredibly numerous in the Danish landscape (figs. 14-16 and 27-35)1 sotn* 
are earfier and some much later than this but a very large number belong to the 
Bronze Age. No traces of houses or settlements have been found but their 
distribution may be inferred from that nf the graves (fig. 36)* Most of the objects 
illustrated Come from graves but some arc from hoards and offering-pbces 
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(fig- 37)- Stone cists are shown in figs. 39, 40; wooden cist^ iti fig?s. 42* 43* 
For the Jatterthe typical form is the holiowed trtink of an oak tree, to the chemical 
effect of which is due the marvellous preserv'aiion of men's and women's dress 
in several instances, illustrated in figs. 61-80. Tlie costtime£ are minutely 
described and, like mogt objects in this chapter, ivill be very familiar. Weapons 
arc shown in figs, 44^ 49 p Sz ; ornaments in figs. 50-55. Worthy of attention 
are the wooden vca$cU iti fig* 56; the scarcity of pottery throughout Danish 
prehistory !s probably due to a very general use of wooden receptaclca. The 
drinking-horn (restored) in fig. 57. the folding-stoo! of Egyptian style in fig* 58p 
the Trundholm sun-carriage in fig. 59 arc all famous. Whde foreign influence® 
due to a far-flung trade are noticeably characteristic of the period, the author 
emphasizes the interesting fact that actual foreign imports are relauvdy few. 
In short the most salient and important feature of the" period ta the growth and 
development of a aturdy and independent Danish craftsmanship. 

Chapter 3^ tooO'800 n*c. In comparison with the * Grand Period * the®e 
centuries seem to be a time of rather static quiet prosperity. The art of bronze- 
casting has now been completely mastered, its products are numerous and 
technically perfect^ execiited in the country' itself. It is to be noted that the 
foreign technique of hand-hammering is never used, objects of beaten bronze or 
beaten gold are always imports. This highly developed civitizatjon tends to 
become luxurious and over-refined* Weapons, no longer a necessity of life, 
become adjuncts of dress; swords are now works of art, sometimes merely 
parade weapons. The pretty little axes of fig, 37 arc a mere reminiscence of 
grimmer times. Similarly in drcaa and ornament the same tendency is visible. 
New fashions may be seen in the men^s armlets of twisted gold, and the vromen^s 
bronze necklaces, bracelets, tutuli (figs. 91, 92, 95). Note also the bronze 
boxes (serv'ing as ^ reticules ') stnmg on the w'omen's girdles (figs. 93, 94). 
Burial customs are unchanged, except that cremation is beginning to creep in 
from neighbouring countries, but it is still rare. To avoid misconception 
obsei^'c that Kivik and Grunhof (figs* 97, 98, 101, 102) are not in Denmark, 
and fig. 105 is from Sweden^ though fig. 106 is Danish. I'he remarkable bronze 
cauldron on wheels (fig. 108) is undoubtedly, as stated, an import from Italy. 

The general review of the Earlier Bronze Age (pp. 122-52) contains exceS- 
lent remarks on rock drawings. Those in Denmark are few and unimportant, 
the interesting examples are in southern Sweden, Many belong to the next 
period but as a whole they illustrate some aspects of all Broiupe Age life, notably 
the use of ploughs, carts, sledges, and various weapom. It hu$ been repeatedly 
demonstrated that they are not narrative or epic but simply magical and 
religious* In fig. 141 are a number of examples which show various rites in 
sun-worship, particularly the carrying of the sun-disk on a carriage or on a 
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ship. As conftrdiction of the wide difTuslon of aun-WDr$hip in northern 
Europe these arc valuable, 

VoL 2, part 2, chapter i, 8 <m--6oo b.c. The Later Bronze Age ia at once 
distinguished by the cjcclusivc practice of cremation as the burial rite. Grave- 
goods consequcnily decrease in size, quantity and value^ a loss which is fortu¬ 
nately offset by the increased number of rich votive deposits. Stages in the 
adaptation of the graves can be distinguished; the dst (figs, 145, 146, 152) is 
first much shortened and then entirely replaced by one or another small recep¬ 
tacle, which is generally but not aU-ays of pottery* No disdncdve form of 
ossuary' is employed, any household jug or jar will do. Sometimes enclosed in 
stones (figs. 148-50}, it was more often buried in some part of an older mound 
(fig. 151). Of votive offerings the greater number were made by women; 
fig. 153 shows their bronze necklaces and bracelets. Foreign imports are 
common; obviously Italian for instance is the bronze vessel in fig. 156 (cf. 
also fig. 177). This bronze and the 7 foreign vessels of beaten gold with it b at 
least not later than 8oq B.e.; two similar finds of gold are shown in fig* 157* 
The curious hoard of 100 Utde model boats of gold (fig. 159) is certainly of 
native origin but its date is under suspicion, the resemblance of type to the 
Nydam boat suggests rather that time. The five Danish awords of the Sth and 
7th centuries are well-c^plaincd by figs. 162-4 5 other weapons and tools are 
given in fig. 166 ; razors, fibulae, pins, buttons, bone ornaments in figs. 167-71 ; 
women's bronze bracelets and reticules in figs. 172-3. The man's golden arm¬ 
ring in fig* 174 may be a token of honour. Figs. 175, 176 illustrate the i^mous 
warhorns (* Lur«^r'), of which no fewer than 31 have been found on Danish soil. 
They occur always in pairs and seem to be adapted rather for signalling than for 
musical performance (though I have heard three played together in a musical 
piece). Their potentialities however may have been undrr^estimated. A 
* Lur" two metres long weighs about 3 kilos and is a complicated piece of 
mechanism ; the cast bronze i$ only one millimetre thicks which is however too 
thick for the best resonance. Bronze shields arc found for the first time in this 
period (figs. 178, 179). As no habitations arc known the only pottery is that 
used for ossuaries in the graves (fig. iBo ); in these foreign infiuerice may be 
detected. The biconical jar is interesting. 

Chapter z, 600-500 B*c. is the central and typical period of the Later 
Bronze Age; burial customs are precisely the same as in the preceding chapter 
(figs. 181, 1S3). As before it ia to be noted that the ossuary is not invariably 
of pottery ; wood was sometimes used. Figs* 185, 186 mark a digressitm, for 
though graves in the form of a ship outlined in stones occur in south Sweden, 
they are unknown in Denmark (cjicept on distant Bornholm); moreover their 
date IS uncertain. As in the last period the objects deposited with the dead are 
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normally few, but an occasional rich grave has been found. It is votive hoards 
which supply almost all the important specimens for study. Fig. 187 shows an 
offering enclosed in a wooden receptacle which was sunk in a spring—evidently 
a holy well. Other votive deposits occur frequently sometimes of single objects 
but more often of groups ; they are shown in the remaining illustrations. Fig. 
196 is a distribution-map of the graves ; fig. 197 of the offering-places and hoards. 
It mav be noted that some of tlie swords are of Danish workmanship *9® 
b, d and 199 a), but others are importations from abroad (figs. 198 c, 199 b and c). 
Influences from the neighbouring liallstatt culture are very notiocable in all 
the implements and ornaments, but there is a strong background of native 
inspiration (which is much attenuated and almost fails in the next period). 
The small figures of men and women in figs. 310-14 may very possibly repre¬ 
sent deities. 

Chapter 3, 500-400 B.c, A careful study of this chapter leads me to the 
same conclusion which 1 reached in the museum itself at Copenhagen. The 
conclusion is that the material is too scanty, as well as too confused and contra¬ 
dictory' to allow of any simple or easy treatment. Even Dr Brendsted finds it 
hard to make bricks without straw. Instead of analyzing his text 1 shall offer one 
or two remarks of my own. 

Except then for the continuity of burial-custom, cremation with urn- 
burial. there is little to link this period with that preceding. Kinds arc scarce, 
for the habit of providing rich sets of gravc-gooda has almost disappeared; 
half of the 630 graves in Jutland are wholly without them. Most of the speci¬ 
mens therefore come from deposits or offering-places. They exhibit a notable 
variety of new forms (cf, figs. 333-32) strongly influenced by the neighbouring 
HalUtatt cultures. Weapons are almost absent, iron implements do not occur. 
The maps showing distribution will repay study ; from fig. 336, for instance it 
appears that Jutland has the great majority of the graves. The distribution of the 
German necklace called ‘ Wendclring * is also interesting. The Elbe is evidently 
the chief artery of commerce but f doubt if this can Justify assuming an Italian 
origin for face-ums (fig. 236) or but-ums (figs. 23S, 239). The dates, especially 
for hut-urns, are very different in Denmark and Italy. Moreover these are not 
typical products of Italy, where face-ums are confined to the small district of 
Chiusi, and hut-urns ate found only in a part of Tuscany and the environs of 
Rome—^not known as centres of export. It b wber to connect these peculiar 
types of ossuary with the known equivalents in Schleswig and north Germany. 

In the general review of the Later Bronac Age from p, 254 to the end are 
many interesting remarks which only lack of space forbids me to reproduce. 
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Verulamium, 1930-40 

by Philip Cobdek 

A LTHOUGH by the seventeenth century Verulamium had become 
/■\ ‘ a forgotten Citie sometimes neere Saint Ai bones its site has 
^ never been lost. In spite of deliberate destruction in the eleventh 
century—first by Saxon Abbots, who filled its ‘ subterranean crypts 
because they had become lurking places for thieves, and later by the 
Normans, who quarried tens of thousands of bricks from its walls to 
build their new ^bey on the adjoining hill—many of its buildings must 
have been visible as recently as two hundred years ago. Much of the 
West Gate was still to be seen in tyoo,* and twenty years later Stukelejr 
records how he encountered ‘ hundreds of cartloads of Roman brtefe ’ 
being carried to the repair of the high road,® The work of spoliation 
continued during the first half of the nineteenth century, until the site 
of the third largest city of Roman Britain merged into me surrounding 
fields ; nothing but the ragged remains of its overgrown walls survived 
here and there to indicate its site. 

Some sporadic attempts at excavation were subsequently made, 
notably the uncovering of the Theatre by R- Grove Lowe in 1847,* and 
small-scale excavations on the site of the Forum by William Page and 
the Reverend R. C. Bicknell between 1899 and igoz ;* but in 1914 
a writer in the Fi'rforto County Utitoty could truthfully say, ‘ the site 

^Jfourit. BiHish JrcA. Auoc^ xsn. 48 and plan. 

* Stiiketcy, Ittwrarium CuneiniHSi i, it6. 

* R. Grove Lowe, A detcriplhn of (Ae Efmm TArdfre of Verutam (1S48). 

* Tram, St, Aldatu & Ilerti A, (A A, Soc. 
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of Venilamium has not been systematically explored and so the history 
of the town has yet to be written 

A new era opened, however, ten years ago, when the Corporation 
of St* * Albans purchased 104 acres—al^ut half the ancient City—from 
the Earl of Venilam and proposed to lay it out as a recreation ground. 
Rightly regarding themselves as custodians of the site, they initiated 
proposals which resulted in the fomiation of the Verutamium Excava¬ 
tion Committee. Excavations on a scale befitting a great national 
monument were begun in 1930, under the direction of Dr R. E. M. 
Wheeler and the late Mrs T, V, Wheeler, and were continued until 
1934. Here for the first time the opportunity presented itself to recover 
the history of a major Romano-nritish town, unhampered by later 
buildings/ Moreover, as we learn from Tacitus, already by a.d, 61 
Verulamium had been accorded the status of mwninpiMm,* a rank 
enjoyed by no other British City, and only conferred on native com- 
muniues that had already achieved a degree of size, w^calth and culture 
sufficient to warrant this grant of citizenship to their inhabitants. 

The aim of the excavators was therefore clear. First, to recover 
as much of the plan of the southern half of the City as possible, before 
the area was lain out as a recreation ground, and in doing so to establish 
the history of the Roman City whose theatre and dilapidated defences 
were already knowrn. Second, to recover both site and history of its 
Belgic predecessor, which coin-evidence and established tradition had 
fixed upon the site of Verulamium.^ 

The first aim was realized so satisfactorily in three long seasons of 
excavation that no urgent problem is left outstanding in connexion 

• i>ilclie3ter, a tribal capital of half the sisDC, was esesvated in iS9o-[9og ; Cserwent, 

little more than onc-lifth the size, m 1899-1913; while Oirbridgc, the base for Hadrian'a 
Wall, and thus hardly a typical Ronmn town, was in cQuiae cl excavation when the Great 
War broke out tti 1914' earlier of these cECavatloRf pruduced little more than a 

pound-plan; but the strides made since 1914. in arcKseological technique, particularly 
in the study of Roman pottery, provided the mo^m excavator with tools that had not been 
forwd twenty years earlier. The two larger dties of Lundon and Ciien tester are largely 
built oyer, and only Wroxeter among the remaining towns of Roman Britain could com¬ 
pare with Verulamium in size and opportunity. 

* Tadtus, Atinab, xiv, 23. 

’ While it is not the purpose of this paper to relate the ascertained htstory of Veru- 
lamium—for a full report on the excavations of 1930-4 forma Report XI of the Research 
Conunitlee of the Society of Antiquaries—but rather to chronicle the ten ycais work 
that led to its partial recovery, a brief chronnlogical outline has been appended to this 
paper for the ooiivcnients: of readers, together with a list of alt papers dealing with 
Vemlamiutn published since 1930. 
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with what proved to \x the second Roman City. Three of the gates 
of this City were examined, planned, and securely dated along with their 
accompanying defences, to the Hadrian-Antonine period (c, a,d. 130- 
close a limit as the nature of the evidence permits in our present 
state of knowledge. The second objective led the excavators further 
aheld. It was soon apparent that there was not, as earlier antiquaries 
had supposed, any pre-Roman occupation of the southern half of the 
site. A thorough examination of the Fosse earthwork, which follows 
in part the line of the northern defences but tvhich includes within it 
some 35 acres to the west of them, proved this to l^long with certainty 
to the third quarter of the first century, and hence to repr^ent the frame¬ 
work of the first Roman City, the internal planning of which remains 
entirely unknown to the present day. Attention was next directed 
to earthworks in Prae Wood, on the plateau westward of the City, and 
here was discovered an abundant, if lll-dchned, Belgic occupation. The 
study of the great mass of pottery recovered, while enabling the excava¬ 
tors to assign this occupation to the first century before the Roman 
Conquest, that is, to the age of Tasciovanus and his successor, ruled out 
entirely the traditional view that Verulamium was the stronghold of 
Cassivellaunus, stormed by Julius Caesar in 54 B.c. The investigation 
of Beech Bottom Dyke, a cross-country dyke on the opposite side of 
the valley, led them next to a great earthwork at Wheathampstcad some 
five miles distant, where trial trenches demonstrated an earlier occupa¬ 
tion of an oppidum that may tentatively he accepted as the stronghold 
of Cassivellaunus. 

In 1934, thanks largely to the public-spirited action of the Earl of 
Verulatri, whose estate defrayed the considerable expense of the excava¬ 
tion, the Roman theatre, first unearthed ninety years earlier, was 
scientifically examined under the direction of ^liss K. M. Kenyon, 
and subsequently preserved. This is the most imposing of the monu¬ 
ment of Verulamium, and it is, moreover, the only Roman theatre 
that is ever likely to be seen in Britain. Two others only are at present 
known to have existed, the theatre at Colchester, mentioned by Tacitus, 
but as yet undiscovered, and one whose former existence is attested by 
an inscription only at the tiny capital of the Parisi at Brough on the 
banks of the Humber. 

During the excavation of the theatre, Mr A. W. G. Lowthcr was 
exarnining the ins’ula to the west of it, which contained a Romano- 
Celtic temple within a laige rectangular enclosure, one of the earliest 
stone buildings yet known in the City. Much valuable light was 
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thrown on the history of Verulamium by these two excavations its 
centre- In the it acres examined in the southern part of the City no 
building was found that had been erected at a later date than the opening 
years of the fourth century, when the ' Constantian Renaissance * had 
led, as it did elsewhere in Britain, to extensive rebuilding. Through¬ 
out the fourth century, occupation there had clearly been slight and 
dwindling, whereas here, near the central block of administrative 
buildings, evidence of late occupation was abundant. The Temple 
had been elaborately reconstructed as late as e. a.d. 380, while at the 
same time the theatre, though no longer put to its proper use, had 
become a convenient rubbish-dump, the successive layers of refuse that 
hid stage and orchestra containing over 2,000 coins, many of the late 
fourth century. It may also be added that no evidence of pre-Roman 
occupation underlay these two great buildings. 

In 1934 a halt was called to work on an extended stale, not because 
it was felt that the City had yielded up all its secrets, but rather to await 
the outcome of a proposal for cutting a i oo*foot arterial road across the 
site that might necessitate at any moment the expenditure of a very 
large sum on a hurried emergency dig. It was not until 1937 that the 
devastating course of this proposed road was happily deflected elsewhere, 
and in the following year excavation of the instda east of the theatre was 
undertaken. But in the years of uncertainty after 1934 much work 
on a smaller scale was carried out. In 193S farm of St. Germain 

was pulled down with a view to erecting a new museum. It lay at the 
east corner of the Forum at a point where Watling Street crossed the 
main east and west road through the City. Here the east comer of 
the Forum complex ^vas exposed, the only part of it that was not buried 
beneath the churchyard of St. Michaef’s and the adjoining vicarage 
garden. Part of the next insula was also explored. In the same year 
an extensive cremation cemetery by the side of Watling Street on the 
brow- of St. Stephen’s Hill was investigated by Dr Norman Davey and 
Mr V. F. Rees. Three burning-chambers and more than one hundred 
burial-groups w'ere discovered and published. In the following year 
a small site in the southern part of the City, east of the major excavations 
of 1930^3, was excavated by Mr Lowther, before the erection of a tea 
pavilion upon it. Meamvhile trees and bushes were being planted in 
connexion with the lay-out of the park, and every hole made for these 
was supervised for the Excavation Committee. In 1034, in the course 
of this work, Mr Lowther had discovered a small basilica! building, 
bearing some resemblance to a Christian church, in the southern area 
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of the City, in a region where there was a significant absence of occupa¬ 
tion. The line of a drain from the new tea pavilion towards the lake 
cut across a road and 2nd-century building adjoining it. These were 
noted by Mr F. Cottrill, but were first fully revealed by tbe air-photo- 
graphs of 1940 (plate 1). 

When the site of the new museum was finally chosen, it lay to the 
east of the area examined by Mr Lowther. As the foundations were 
dug, Mr J, B. Ward Perkins was able to note as much as the nature of 
such excavations permitted. The laying of a new road-surface west 
of the Museum in 1939 provided an opportunity of pushing a few 
yards further the excavation of the east comer of the Forum, An 
interesting suggestion has been raised by these last two excavations. 
The course of the north and west sides of the Fosse has been exactly 
determined by excavations ; its east side is presumed, with good reapn, 
to coincide with the later stone defences of the and-century City; 
but its south side, which must perforce have been levelled and obliterated 
when the City was extended southwards in the Hadrian-Antonine 
period, eluded exact location in spite of pensive trial wenching in 

1933, Mr Lowther had found the metalling of the earliest WatUng 
Street imderlying the east comer of the Forum, but it was now found 
that its walls some ^teen feet further west had been carried do^ ten 
feet or more into made-up ground containing early sherds, like the 
filling of a ditch. Mr Ward Perkins observed a similar band of deep 
disturbance in line with this across the middle of the site now occupied 
by the Vcrulamium Museum. It seems probable that this is the Fosse 
ditch, interrupted, as one would expect at this point, by the passage of 
the pre-existent Wading Street. 

When the threat of the arterial road had been removed and arclMco- 
logical considerations rather than expediency could again predominate 
in the choice of a site, the examination of the insula east of the th^tre 
was undertaken by Miss K, M, Richardson in 193^** The ostentatious 
facade of this building had been exposed and planned in 1S47 by Mr 
Grove Lowe, and again during the search for the Triumphal Arch in 

1934. Both its monumental character and its situation ga^-e promise of 
an important public building, and it was hoped that something might be 
learnt about the nature of the first Roman City, from w*hich no pottery 

• A full repoTt on this exravauon 1$ to appear in Ardmeohg^. A short aummary, 
with plans, is printed in Trant. St. ABfQnf & Herts A. & A. Soc,, 19 ?^* 

Roman Studies, 1939, xxix, 211-13. ^ am indebted to Miss Richardson for pemiission 
to read and make use of her unpublished report. 
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group had yet been recovered. In {^articular it was hoped to determine 
finally whether any Belgic occupation had existed hereabouts before 
the construction of Watling Street, which forms the western boundary of 
the insula. 

The site proved as complicated as, perhaps, only a Roman site 
continuously occupied for four centuries can be, and this is no place 
to attempt a summary of what was found, I<et it be said at once that 
no evidence whatever came to light to suggest a Belgic occupation 
before the Conquest, Including the areas already excavated in this 
part of the valley in the centraJ area of the first Roman City, some 
3^ acres are now known to be devoid of pre-Claudian occupation, from 
which fact we m^ now, I think, conclude that the city of Tasciovanus 
was, in fact, confined to the plateau of Prae Wood, Abundant traces 
were encountered of a considerable wooden building, having a frontage 
on Watling Street of at least loo feet, but these were too scattered and 
fragmentary' to be planned, This building came to a violent end by 
fire in the third quarter of the first century, and a thick layer of burnt 
daub and ash over the whole site has produced a valuable series of 
pottery of the period ending with the Boudiccan revolt of A.D, 6i, in 
which the building probably perished. The site wm later occupied 
by stone buildings of three successive periods, the interpretation of 
which provided a number of problems. The first was in all probability 
a public market hall, but this was later much reduced in size and in the 
central courtj'ard were erected, in the late third or early fourth century, 
two massive blocks of flint rubble, 8 feet deep and lo feet apart, which 
must have been designed to carry a very heavy weight. As so often 
happens at Verulamium, the destruction of the latest strata had removed 
all evidence of the final fate of the building. 

It was intended that this excavation should be the first of a series 
on a more restricted scale, spread over a number of years, and designed 
to elucidate the problems left unsolved by the large-scale operations of 
*93^4t ^be outbreak of war has led to tlie indefinite postponement 
of the scheme, 

Presetv'ation has, wherever feasible, accompanied excavation. 
In 1931 the stretch of the and-century defences from the southeast 
gate up to and including the south angle had been placed in the custody 
of H.M. Office of Works for preservation as a national monument. 
Although not to be compared, perliaps, with the walls of Silchester and 
Caerwent, they form one of the most imposing relics of Roman city- 
defences, By the removal of thousands of tons of accumulated soil 
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from the double ditch at the south corner, and the preservation of the 
projecting semicircular bastion at the angle, a complete cross-section 
is now exposed of the City’s defences such as is not to be seen on any 
other British site. Of the monumental London gate, with its double 
carriage-way and imposing flanking drum-toweis, no superstructure 
remained, but its exact plan has been marked out in flints upon the turf 
as a permanent record. 

The Roman theatre has also been preserved at the expense of the 
Earl of Verulam, and the carved Corinthian capital from the stage now’ 
crowns a new column, the proportions of which were obtained from 
a complete drum recovered during the excavations (plate III). 

Of the buildings uncovered in the southern part of the City few 
were sufficiently well-preserved to merit the very costly undertaking 
involved in pr^ervation, even if this had been desirable or their situa¬ 
tion had made it feasible. Three of the five practically complete mosaic 
^vements were lifted and are now' set up in the Verulamtum Museum. 
The largest—^that flooring the tepidarium of a pri vate suite of baths in 
Insula IV (c. a,d. 160-190) — ^bas been preserved la situ in a suitable 
building. Near it is part of a second floor belonging to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the house, c. a.d. 300. Among the man^ achievements of the 
excavators of 1930-3 was the dating of the series of fine mosaics — a 
matter badly neglected by earlier antiquaries. Nowhere else in 
Britain can two pavements separated in date by more than a century 
be studied together in situ, the larger, upwards of 21 feet fay 15 feet in 
size, still roofing a complete hypocaust system. 

As recently as the late autumn of 1940, the east comer of the Forum 
complex has been outlined m flints on the grass plot adjoining the 
Museum, to indicate to the visitor the site of the civic centre of the 
City, much of which is beyond the reach of future excavation. 

With the opening of the Verulamium Museum in 1939, the City 
Council of St. Albans once again earned the gratitude, not only of 
the 50,000 persons who have visited the collection in the first two 
years of its life, hut of all who care for the proper preservation of our 
national antiquities. Here in a convenient building d^esigned for its 
purpose, and situated in the very centre of the Roman City, are exhibited 
the many finds made during the ten years of excavation. 

As^ has_ already been said, plans had been begun for continuing 
excavation in 1940, when war broke out, but though these must now 
be postponed until happier times, the weather has stepped in to ensure 
that no year, even in w-ar-time, shall be allowed to pass without adding 
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ita dole to our accumulating knowledge. The southern part of the 
City is now occupied by football and cricket pitches and tennis courts. 
Between the shed that covers the largest mosaic pavement and the newly 
constructed lake, the grass is kept constantly cut during the summer. 
Beneath it lie not only those roads and buildings alrcadjr explored, but 
many others not yet discovered. During every dry' period in summer 
some of the streets of the Roman City appear as brow'n streaks, the jpass 
upon them, more shallowly rooted, scorching before its surroundings. 
In the prolonged drought of August 194*^ only w'as the chess-board 
street-plan of this part of the City clearly to be seen, but several buried 
buildings were so clearly indicated that surface measurement became 
practicable. At this juncture Mr O, G. S. Crawford* was able to 
arrange with the Air Ministry to undertake an aerial surt-ey, which was 
carried out on the morning of 12 September from a height of 3000 feet 
(plate h). The results, combined with such measurements as were 
feasible from the ground, have been added to the plans of the 
excavations already described, and are shown on the plan facing 
page 113.* 

Some comment on the new features that here appear for the first 
lime may now be added. Watling Street is visible from the air- 
photographs in several places as it slopes down from St. Stephen's 
to the southeast gate, and from here it is clearly marked as far as the 
main road-junction facing the triangular temple. It continues some 
way to the east of this, passing on the left the shop with the cellar ex¬ 
plored in 1930. No trace whatever could be seen of it after the next 
road-junction, and it seems probable that it became disused from this 
point when the and-century City was laid out, and was removed to 
make way for buildings as the atr-photograph seems to show. If so, 
the traffic would be carried on the road next to be described to the south 
entrance of the Forum, and hence round the east side of that building. 
It was noted that the main east-west road through the City widens to 
35 feet or more to the east of the Forum entrance, perhaf^ to provide 
a sort of municipal car-park at this central spot. At the present day 
such a car-park once again occupies an area a few yards further cast. 

Perhaps the most Important fact shown by the new air-survey is 
the road just mentioned. It leads south from the south entrance of 

* Acting on a suggestion made by Mr Corder himaetf, in a letter to me,—O.G.S.C. 

* The addidont made to map of Ycruhmium sinoe the publicatiDu of the defioi- 
tivc report on the eicav-ations of 1930-+ m^y be observed by oompaiirig the map here 
publialWd with plate Cirjt of that report. 
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the Forum and can be traced all the way to the ramparts, except where 
hidden by modem tennis courts." Parallel to this runs anomer road 
forming the southern continuation of the line taken by Watling Street 
through the northern half of the City. This road was exposed by 
Mr Lotvther in 1935 at the eastern boundary of Insulae xii and xiii", 
and was noted again by Mr Cottrill during the laying of the drain from 
the tea pavilion mentioned above. It was now visible as a brown band, 
about zo feet wide, across the high ground west of the lake, until it 
ended abruptly on the edge of the slope, where it was, in all probability, 
buried beneath upcast from the recently-constructed lake (plate i). 

The most interesting of the new buildings to be seen during the 
drought lay just south of the Forum, where on the east of the new road 
from the Forum Entrance, adjoining the ‘ car-park appeared the 
walls of a double rectangle burnt out on the turf in lines 18 inches wide. 
Though part of this building is obscured by the modem pathway and 
hedge, it suggested at once the plan of a small Romano-Celtic temple, 
about 53 feet square. Two such temples lie in a similar relationship 
to the Forum at Caistor-by-Norwich. On the opposite side of the 
same road part of the plan of another building was also observed. 
This consisted of a rectangular structure, 25 feet wide, ending in a room 
about 15 feet across, and flanked by a corridor some 8 feet wide facing 
the road, but the plan was obviously incomplete (plate n, right centre). 

A considerable house appeared to the cast of the road between the 
tea pavilion and the lake. It appears to have a corridor facing the road, 
with a number of rooms opening from it. This house was located 
during the laying of the drain mentioned above, and Mr Cottrill was 
able to assign its construction to the second century. Manjr frag¬ 
mentary buildings were also indicated by the air-photographs in this 
area (plate i). 

The course of the City Wall b weU known, but its exact line was 
clearly visible along the western margin of the lake in several places. 
At one point south of the modem bandstand, which is placed on a 
mass of upcast from the lake, obscuring all Roman structures, is a long 
narrow rectangular building that is shown on the air-photogiapb to 
have flanking corridors. All these new structures appeared in that 
part of the City where the grass b short, and where in consequence the 
drought proved most effective, but even in rough grass or stubble two 
other buildings have been added to the plan as the result of the air survey. 


This road is dearly visible across the middle of plate It, 
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One is A small corridor house in the northern half of the City, lying to 
the west of the main north-south road, which could be seen right across 
the site (plate tii). It is remarkable that this building should have been 
shoiivn up on cultivated land on which there was no crop at the time, 
and in an area tvhcrc nothing else is to be seen. It suggests a building 
sufficiently well preserved to repay excavation for its own sake. 
Situated as it is near the central area where late 4th‘Century occupation 
seems proved, its excavation might produce evidence of a kind lacking 
in the southern part of the City. The second, less clearly visible, lies 
under coarse grass in an area not yet excavated to the northw'est of the 
hypocaust. 

It may be years before conditions are again so favourable for air- 
photography. But all that the best air-photograph can do is to reveal 
the streets and buried buildings where these are sufficiently upstanding 
to cause parching of the turf above them. What it can never do is to 
give us the history of these buildings, or throw light on their relationship 
to one another, or elucidate, as only the study of stratified finds can do, 
the economic life of the community they served. Scientific excavation 
alone can do this. Though at the moment the prospect of renewed 
excavation may seem distant, it is well that w'c should bear in mind what 
still remains to be done, before our knowledge of Verukmium is in any 
degree complete. It has already been said that future digging in the 
southern part of the City is unlikely to throw much fresh light on its 
histo^, though it would obviously add to its plan. But the same cannot 
be said of the first Roman City, about which little is known. Wherever 
digging here has been undertaken it has been on a part of the site where 
impo^nt later stone structures have obscured the earlier wooden 
buddings, and where early floors have been disturbed or removed by 
later foundations. In the triangular area of the early dty that lies 
outside the and-century defences, the conditions are presumably 
different, and here excavation should give us what we seek. So far 
excavations have thrown little light on the last days of Verulamium, 
though all the indications have pointed to a shrinking and poverty- 
stricken occupation during the fourth century, and the abandonment 
of areas formerly inhabited. It may be that systematic robbing of the 
buildings, followed by centuries of ploughing, has removed the latest 
levels, but persistent search in the centre of the City—as for instance 
between the Theatre and the Forum, might yet be rewarded. 
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APPENDIX 

Chief Events in the Histosiy of VERoiAMfUM 

54 B.C- Ju!iu3 Catsar sacked iht stronghold of the Belgic chiefta^ 
Cassiv'cllaupus^ probably the foitificd opptduM at htathampst^ad. 

Pbe-Roman Verhlamivm (Prae Wood) 

Late ist cent+ b.c. The Bclgic City ki Prac Wood takes the pint* of the Wheat- 
hampstead oppfdttm. 

f* 15 ArD. 10* Tasdovanus^ king of the Catuvcllaunip had hb mint at 

VerLilamium. 

e. lo-c. 40 Cunobelin, son of Tascio't'MiiiB. truiwfcrred die Belgic eapjtil to 
CoLcbratcr. 

Defences strengthened before the Roman (nvE«on of CUudiu*. 
Submission of VeruUmium. 

The Fhist Romas City of Veeulamium 

c. 4S Constnictioo of Watling Suneet. A new City establtthed on ^e_ alopea 

of the valley is granted the statua of friunKtpium, Buildings 01 
wattle and daub. 

61 BoudLna, Queen of the Iccni, desuoyed the Qty. shortly after which 

the Fosse carth^Tirk was constructed- 

The Second Roman Cjty of VERULAMitJM . , . 

t iTO-i^o Period of intensive development, A new City planned to ^clude 
200 acres along Watltng Street, defended by stone walls and 
gates- Large and well-built pubUc buildings and piiv*ate houses 
and ahope. Mosaic pavements. 

Period of decay. Many buildings dilapidated and mined. 

* Cdn&tantian Renaissance \ Mucb rebuilding within the CJty^ 
followed after a short period by decline in wealth and population. 

Martyrdom of St* Alban. 

Theatre derelict: cluittsy remodelling of Temple west of theatre. 
Withdrawal of Roman control from Britain. 


3rd cent, 
f. 300 


3*3 
f. 3S0 

410 

Pobt-Roman Vebulamittm 


428 St. Germanus, bishop of Auwire, viaited yenilainfotii to Mmb« 

Pelagian heresy, and repel an army of Piets and Scots, Roman 
tradittons still alive^ 

793 Offa II, king of Mercia, established the Benedictine monastery on the 

site of en earlier church. 

1077-1097 Abbot Paul de Ca«n rebuilt the abbey with Roman materials from 
Yemlamium. 

1 ith^iQth cent. Intermittent spoliation of VeruUmium. 

1847 Discovery of the Ronwn theatre. 

1930“! 940 Systematic excavation of Veru! amjiim. 

1939 Opening of the Verulamium Museum, 
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The Viking Taste in Pre-Conquest England 

by T, D, Kendrick 

V IKING art did not to any appreciable extent intrude into, or 
influence, English art at the time of the early raids (c. Boo), or 
during the Settlement Period and the time of the Alfredian w^ara 
(866-900}. In fact it does not come into the story until the tenth 
century, and it is easy enough to see why this is so. In the victorious 
West Saxon districts of England from which the Danes had been 
expelled, the Christian and quasi-CaroUngian * Winchester ’ art had 
been established, and for the leading men of free England Viking art 
was a hostile thing representing heathendom and the abominable 
enemies of English civilization ; while inside the Danelaw the Viking 
settlers themselves struggled, presumably with no grander equipment 
than modest wood-carvings and minor metal and bone ornaments, 
against a magnificent and firmly established Hiberno-Saxon art that, 
expressed in an imposing scries of sculptured crosses and illuminated 
books, splendidly surpassed Viking art in its own barbaric idiom. 
Only slowly, then, and with very timid beginnings, could a Scandinavian 
style gain ground, and this it did, not at the point of the sword in a 
period of Viking ascendancy, but in those years succeeding the Viking 
settlement when the English had regained the upper hand. It is, 
indeed, after the final reconquest of the Danelaw under Eadred (d, 9^5), 
after the last of the foreign kings of York had been driven out, and m a 
period of peace that is roughly defined by the reign of king Edgar 
(959-975), that some sort of amalgamation between ihe Hiberno- 
Saxon and the Viking tastes is first discernible in the districts settled 
by the invaders. 

The first point to make is that real unmistakable and easily recog¬ 
nizable Danish art is only very seldom to be found in Northumbrian 
sculpture. Just a few pieces, however, do reflect the JeHinge style. 
This is represented in its home country by the sumptuously decorated 
horse-collars at Copenhagen, probably made in the period 925 “ 95 ®’ 
and we know them to be a familiar, rugged, lavishly pver-omamented 
display of barbaric art that in general character, and in many details, 
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cicely corresponds to famous liar baric ornaments from the British 
Isles such as. for instance, the Tam brooch in Dublin. If we select 
one of these collars and ask what gives it its special Jcllingc character, 
the answer is that it hears interlaces and animal-omament (fig. i) that 
we recognize as a mannered Scandinavian version of the eauivalent 
rtsh or Hibemo-Saxon ornaments. Thus Danish animal-pattern 
or the Jellinge order is typically a loosely knit and hectic confusion 
o yiolenuy racing creatures. It is a very strong and tempestuous 
Mign , but It is also muddled and hea\'y and unsmooth i and we miss 
the sweeping easy-flowing gmciousness of line that is characteristic of 
good Late Saxon work in this same vein. The distinguishing feature 
IS the evenness of the emphasis throughout the whole design. It 
IS ail, as It were, of one width and one value. We can see this in 
the runs of interlace, but it is panicularly noticeable in the animal- 
patterns, for the linked creatures are drawn—earn, limbs, and all—in 
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a single h^vw band. There is nothing Anglo-Saxon about this treat¬ 
ment of the lacertine beast. If there were, we should see a greater 
accent on the dominant and fluent ribbon-form of the animal which 
would stand out against a fllmy interlace of lighter wiry lines. 

When we find this Jellinge animal-style in the English Danelaw, 
It IS seen at its best on minor imported ornaments that were brought to 
this county by the Vikings, and, as might be expected, since it wts not 
onginally m its homeland a sculptural style, it makes only an awkward 
^d half-hearted leap froni these trinkets into the grander realm of 
Northumbri^ s^^lpture. Nevertheless there are at least two instances 
in which the English representative of the Danish Jellinge animal 
appeara on Danelaw stone-carvings in such a markedly forSgn guise 

Damsh. Neither of them be it observed, k a cross. Crosses were 
English, and all the ^-called Jet tinge designs on the crosses are to a 
much more appreciable extent Anglicized ; but these carvings to which 
I now refer are a small ariiitectural fragment from Clifford Street, 
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YorV and a fragment of a hog-back tomb-stone (plate ii, i) at 
Pickhillj near Northallerton. Both show a forward-facing animal with 
a lappet or ear that forms a heavy background of two-strand interlace. 
They must be carvings of the second half of the tenth century, and I 
feel that if they were not the 'tvork of a Viking, then the sculptor was 
an Englishman who had deliberately accustomed himself to designs that 
had a pronounced Danish accent. 

It will be wise, however, to ignore mere details of design, such as 
this Jellinge animal-pattern, and instead to try to recognize a Viking style 
that reflects in general terms the Scandinavian fondness for a coarsely 
exuberant, h^vy, unsteady barbaric ornament of the Jellinge sort. 
In practice this is not very difficult to recognize, and it can be easily 
distinguished from merely crude and clumsily carved Anglo-Saxon 
ornament. The salient fact is that the Jellinge style represents an un- 
English method of spreading a pattern over a given surface. A good 
example is the ‘ bound Devil ’ sculpture* * at Kirkby Stephen in West¬ 
morland, which is as dearly a Jellinge work as is the Crucifixion face of 
Harald Gormsson’s monument (c. at Jellinge itself. As might be 
expected, the Isle of Man is a very good place in which to study the 
style, for the Norse crosses there offer several instances in which Viking 
art alters, Jellinge-fashton, the character of the decoration on what was 
originally an Irish-type monument. In the Norse area of England there 
is one supreme example of the Jellinge sU'lc influencing the entire 
deramti ve ensemble of an ambitious cross, lliis, of course, is Gosforth,* 
wluch on stylistic grounds would have to be called Anglo-Norse, even 
if it did not bear Edda subjects. In the Danelaw we find a stronglv 
characterized Jellinge influence chiefly in certain detaibi of otherwise 
English crosst^, and on the whole it is surprisingly rare. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that the Jellinge style was much more important and 
more firmly established in the Anglo-Norse area than in the Anglo- 
Danish world, and 1 suppose the explanation is that Anglo-Saxon art 
in Yorkshire, the headquarters of the Danelaw, was far more vigorous 
and effective in the Danish period than is commonly believed. It 
could, in fact, beat Jellinge art at its own barbaric game. Let me, 
however, in ji^tice to the Danes, cite first of all an example of the 
maximum Jellinge influence on an English monument in Yorkshire. 
This is a fragment of a cross-shaft at Otley in the West Riding*; it bears 

* W, G. CoJluigivDad, Northumbrian Vraiiei, fig. 144, London, 1937. 

* Collingwood, op. cit. fig. 187. * ibid.. Eg. 1S4. * ibidfig. 175 aa-dd. 
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a run of entirely normal Anglian interlace, two dishevelled tightly 
knotted runs of interlace in the Jelllnge manner, and a Jellinge-type 
animal pattern; in other words, this cross was three-quarters Jelllnge, 
and that is about as far as vte get. The other Y^orkshire crosses bearing 
Jelllnge ornament are three-quarters English. 

Noiv let us consider the problem of the so-called Jelllnge animat, t 
have mentioned two instances that have a really Danish feel. In mv 
view most of the other examples do not possess a definitely Danish 
character. I believe that they are neither Scandinatnan animals nor 
English versions of Scandinavian animals, but English barbaric animals 
returning to fashion as a result of the Viking interest in them. Some¬ 
times, as for example at Otley, they are handled in a recognusably Viking 
manner; but I do not think this necessarily means they are of Viking 
origin. It is not hard to find an example of animal-pattern in the 
Jellinge style that is obviously suspect as regards its origin, for the 
reason that it is to be found on an accomplished and competently carved 
English monument. Consider, for instance, the remarkable cross 
(plate b i) at Sockbum-on-Tees in co. Durham, just over the Yorkshire 
boundary. The cross itself is a monument influenced in form by the 
English * Round Shaft * crosses, since the lower portion of the shaft is 
plain, w'hile the ornament of the upper part is framed in a curious 
manner that represents the ‘sliced* faces of the Round Shafts. The 
tightly woven incoherent mesh of JelHnge-like animals fills one of these 
faces, and here we have unmistakable evidence of the Viking taste; 
but another face is panelled, English fashion, and includes Saxon frets 
and cable-patterns, and a little individual study in the Saxon * portrait * 
manner of the animat that appears again so differently treated in the 
Jellinge passage ; and on the other two faces there are full-length runs 
of fine English interlace ; so that the whole cross is thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon except for the Jellinge panel and the odd ^oomorphic treatment 
of the bottom ends of the ' slices it shows us how gently, as it were, 
the Viking taste intruded, and how cleverly it could be used by a 
sympathetic English sculptor to enrich and enliven a nobly planned 
native canning of the end of the tenth centu^)^ 

In this Sockbum cross the Danish style does not supplant the 
English style or even alter the general character of the monument. The 
most we can say is that Jellinge influence adds a Scandinavian WTldness 
and evenly distributed heaviness to one solitary element in an English 
design ; and as it was the animal-pattern that was particularly susceptible 
to the Viking taste, we may venture to infer that the obvious Viking 
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interest in this respect was responsible for the revived popularity in the 
late tenth and early eleventh century of the old English theme of the 
interlacing Ribbon Style beast. For that, I think, is what happened. 
Anglo-Saxon barbaric animal-ornament was revived. And why 
not ? The English had done all this * Danish art' business before, 
and could themselves exhibit their own traditional patterns as subjects 
for the newly fashionable Danish handling. The well-known coped 
grave-slab from St, Denis, York, bears a Jellinge pattern in the form of 
a closely packed and disordered design of animals netted in a thick 
two-strand interlace ; but we observe that some of these creatures are 
winged and are not really Jellinge animals at all, but the English winged 
biped. Similarly, on the ' Jetlmge * cross-sha^ from Folkton, Yorks. 
{plate It, 2), and Gainford, Durham, the basic pattern is not Danish, 
but the English ‘ combat * design to be seen on the pre-Danish St. 
Alkmund’s shaft at Derby,* or, going further back, at Breedon on the 
Hill, Leicestershire,* 

The immediate English pedigree of these particular designs is to 
my mind further established by the fact that on the Folkton and Gain- 
ford crosses the bodies of the animals are emphasized at the expense of 
the surrounding interlacements, which are relatively light in weight and 
do not grossly and closely encumber the form of the creature itself. 
One asks, in fact, why we cdl such designs Jellinge work, and the answer 
is that they do plainly possess something in common with the more 
outspokenly Danish-fasnion carvings, as seen at Pickhill, and this 
something is simply the Viking taste for a flat, sprawling, and heavily 
vigorous ornament. The point is that they are not Jellinge carvings 
because they bear characteristically Danish animals. And this is true 
of some other so-called Jellinge crosses in Yorkshire that bear an 
isolated s-shaped beast with backward-bent head such as we see at 
Middleton (plate i, Ellerbum, Nunnington, and Pickering, all 
places in the North Riding. These beasts are more English than 
Danish, for the creature comes straight out of the grand period of 
Anglo-Saxon art, and its real origin is to be sought in the Lindisfame 
Gospels; and, though this is the Viking period, they^are still drawn 
English-fashton with thinnish interlacing appendages. They represent, 
in other words, the antique Hibemo-Saxon barbaric animal-style 
reappearing as a contemporary of the Danish animal proper, which 
is ex hypotkest its own offspring. To make quite sure about the English 

• T, iD. KendTidiL, Aitgfo-Saxon Art, platfi XCMI, London, 193S. 

* ibid., pbtc LXX.1II, 
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character of the Middleton kind of animal-pattern, we have only to took 
at the tenth century panelled cross at AyclifFe, co. Durham.^ Tliis is 
good traditional English work, panelled in the ancient Northumbrian 
style, and it is far too prettily neat and much too methodically organized 
for us to describe it as inilucnccd by the Jellinga style. Yet a panel on 
one of its edges contains two interlocked s-shaped beasts of the Middle- 
too type, showing very well indeed the light and open wiriness of the 
surrounding interlacements that In my view stamp the design as purely 
Anglo-Saxon work.* 

The best evidence for the revival of our own animal-ornament in 
northern England during the Viking Period is supplied by a late tenth 
century cross in Cumberland outside the Danish area. It will not do 
to say that the animals on the cross to which I now refer are Norse; for 
we know what animals in the Norse and Hibemo-Scandinavian variety 
of the Jeilinge style are like, and these creatures are not of their kind. 
They are to be seen on the face of a fragment of a shaft (plate I, 2) at 
Cross Canonby, and are a free-style series of lively iacertine creatures, 
without interlacing appendages,' that bite vicioialy with backward- 
turaed heads at their own bodies. The very satisfactory reason for 
claiming that they are entirely and absolutely Hibemo-Saxon is that 
the same creatures have already made their appearance in Northum¬ 
brian art of an earlier age, and can be seen in the comer panels of the 
front of the Franks casket (fig. 2) which was carved about 700. Yet 
the Cross Canonby abaft is Viking-period work, and if we look at its 
edge we can see these same creatures combined in an interlacing design 
that most certainly reflects the Scandinavian taste. 

What it comes to is that Jeilinge art in Northumbria is not a forcibly 
imposed Viking style which the Saxons had to copy from Scandinavian 
originals, but a revival of the old-established system of Hiberno- 
Saxon art that was to some extent inspired by Scandinavian example, 
and to some extent influenced by a characteristically Scandinavian 
type of design. The important point seems to be that at the time of the 
appeartuice of Viking art, Northumbrian, art was moving in the direction 
of a CaroUngian style, that is to say it w as forsaking, although with 

’’ Cotlingwood, op. ciL fig'. 97. 

•Tfiene is a second AyclifFe cross of even greater interest from the point of view of 
the Hibemo-Sason revival, but it docs not seem to have been illustrated. Colliiigwood 
I thinh correctly, asaigns the St. Oswald's shaft at Durham to this period. I am wrry to 
say that when I was studjiiiB an earlier period I attributed it to the 8th century (Atito- 
Saxon Art, p. 137). This mietaic at least shovfs that the toth century revival it real 
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appreciable hesitation, the barbaric style for the classical style. Had it 
not been for the Vikin® in York, the Easby and the AJdborough crosses* 
would have been followed by others of their kind. The acanthus 
would have flourished in the place of the withered vine-scroll, and there 
would have been a Northumbrian ‘Winchester’ style. It was the 
Vikings who put back the clock. Themselves loving barbaric art, 



ru. a. DXT^n. OF FRAlfHS CASKET {i •) 


they welcomed an English revival of it in the provinces that th^ 
occupied. The timid Carolingian cNperiments^ were forgotten, and it 
was with the ancient art of the Columban missionary Saint Aidan, not 
that of the Francophile Alcuin, that the Saxon sculptors met the 
challenge of the Northmen. Let us count it to their credit that imported 
designs were swept quickly into the background, and that the Viking 
taste was aUowed to do little more than occasionally mtroducc a note of 
unrestful dishevelment, that by disturbing the smoother and more 


■ Kendrick, ap. dt, pUtes lxii, lkxxvui. 
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orderly English designs have left us an easily recognizable period-style 
most appropriate to a turbulent age. 


The Ringerike style is the next manifestation of the Viking taste 
that we have to study. Described in its simplest terms this Ringerike 
ornamentj as Dr Brondsted has shown, is the southern English acanthus 
decoration re-drawn in the ragged and irregular Scandinavian manner, 
and the explanation of the name given to the style is that it is called after 
a district In Norw-ay where typical examples of the ornament are found. 
The source of these designs is to be found in * Winchester ’ illumination, 
or in minor arts reflecting this manuscript style, and it is in the southern 
districts of our country, particularly in the London area and in Wessex, 
that we find most of the English examples of Ringerike design ; further¬ 
more, let us note carefully that these all belong to the period of Viking 
pcendancy in the eleventh century that began with the successful 
invasions of Svein (d. 1014) and Cnut (d. 1035) who were kings of 
England. The Ringerike style, therefore, first made familiar in England 
in the closing years of Cnut’s reign, enjoyed the prestige of being a 
favourite decoration of a victorious invading people, and it is probable 
that there must have been quite a taste for Ringerike designs in this 
countiy, since, as I shall show, there can be no doubt about the interest 
taken in them by the English. For this reason the Ringerike style has 
an entirely different significance from that of the Jellinge style, which, 
as we have seen, t$ confined to the Danelaw and the Norse area, and 
remained, so far as Winchester was concerned, the outlandish idiom of 
subjugated foreigners. 

The supreme masterpiece of the developed Jellinge style in Den- 
inark Is Harald Gottnsson’s n^^morial stoncj erected at JelUnge Itself 
about 980. On one face is the Crucifixion, done Jellinge fashion, and 
on another face is an animal-combat scene, a splendid lion enmeshed 
in the coils of a serpent (fig, 3). This lion is obviously not a Jellinge 
Ribbon Style animal; it is the Great Beast, as Dr Brondsted calls him, 
a magnified and elaborate version of the English Hon such as is to be 
found on the St. Alkmund's shaft at Derby; but the design is compti- 
^ted by what seems to be a new clement, the introduction of acanthus 
[eav^ which sprout from the tail and crest of the lion and can be seen 
budding from the trunk of the serpent. This strangely incorporated 
foliage ^ nghtly explained by Dr Brondsted as a contribution from 
our Winchester art. in which a prodigal display of flourishing acanthus 
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scrolls is one of the principal decorative features. There is no difficulty 
in recognizing the plant on the Jelling stone, for its fat and fleshy leav^ 
are very like those in moat of our Winchester iUuminations; and in 
England beasts with fine taib or crests of this foliage had been known 
ever since the days of the Book of Ceme {c. 825); ^d ffiere are many 
examples of them among the later ornamental initials in the English 
manuscripts. In other words, there is no question about the source 
of the pattern carved on the Great Beast face of the Jellinge stone, 
the carving shows how enormously powerful had been the impression 
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made on the Danes by English art in the da)^ of St. Dunstan. Never¬ 
theless this grand sculpture is interesting not so much because of these 
borrowings, but because of its own indisputable magnificence; for this 
shows us that at the time of the renewed invasions in the ‘eighties* the 
Danes could boast of a royal and vigorous art. 

As we might expect* this altered and impressive Danish Jellinw 
style makes its mark in (he Yorkshire Danelaw where we occ^ionally 
find the local Ribbon Style ‘ Jellinge ’ beast entangled in an interlace 
background that breaks into gay little spiral scrolls and waving tendrils. 
The three examples of what we may call the Yorkshire ‘ mature Jellinge * 
that Is influenced by the Great Beast Style of Denmark are to be seen on 
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the grave-sbb at Levisham (plate ii, 3), a cross s^ft at Sinnitigton, and 
a cross, a Round Shaft derivative, at West Gil ling, all monumenta in 
the North Riding. But though we find the Danelaw Jellinge animal 
thus embellished with surrounding foliate frills, the carving is h^vily 
and awkwardly done, and can scarcely be described as marking any 
notable stylistic change in northern England. On the other hand, 
in southern England we discover a much more significant sequel to the 
Danish Great Beast style, 

We are able to compare the Great Beast sculpture at Jellinge with 
an Anglo-Danish gravestone carved in London after the coaquest of 
England ; for it happens that the same subject, the combat of the Lion 
ana the Serpent, adorns the tombstone {plate in, 2) of a Viking who 
was buried in St, Paul’s churchyard probably about the time of the 
death of king Cnut. It is a rectangular headstone, two feet in width, 
and originally painted ; and I think it is beyond dispute the finest 
Viking antiquity in the country. It is handled in just the same flat 
style as the Jellinge sculpture, a low relief with a secondary decoration 
of incised lines, and the two lions are plainly cousins. But the Jellinge 
heaviness has gone. A gate has swept over the composition. The lion 
is taut and strained, and his head is turned backwards violently and 
aggressivelv ; the serpent is an eddying blast of agitated tines that wave 
angrily before the chest of the beast, savagely entangle his forelegs, and 
sweep upwards to do battle with his lashing tail. The slowly waving 
fat acanthus has vanished. In its place are long extravagant tendrils 
with tightly curled ends that toss tempestuously in the air. It is 
acanthus transformed into a new and preposterous barbaric foli^^e. 
It is the Ringerike style. 

In this, its purely Viking-form, Ringerike foliate ornament appears 
on two other sculptures in southern England, a grave-slab from St, 
Paul’s churchyard in the British Museum and a fra^entary carving in 
the church at Great Canfield, Essex. In the north it is to be seen once 
only, on a fragment of a grave-slab at Otley in the West Riding. In the 
south, however, in addition to the three carving I have mentioned, 
there are sever^ minor antiquities that bear designs in the obviously 
foreign Ringerike style. A really magnificent example is a bronze 
panel from a weather-vane that was found in Winchester and is 
now in the Cathedra) Library. It is Viking work of about 1050 
with nothing English about it, and I do not know any better 
example of a design that in a small compass illustrates what I call the 
Viking taste, here manifested in strong lines stirred into a slowly 
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writhing mass that is whipped up into a tremulous agitation at the 
fringes of the main pattern. It has been suggested, I think with good 
reason, that there is something oriental about such designs as wc see on 
the Winchester panel. This does not mean that the derivation of the 
foliate ornament from English acanthus patterns is seriously in doubt, 
but that the perfected ana strongly idiomatic Scandinavian version of 
our acanthus designs was ivorked out in the North under influences 
from the East coming through Russia or Hunga^. 

Without in any way copying the real Scandinavian Ringerike style, 
English art nevertheless, upon occasion, produced its own contem¬ 
porary dishevelled travesty of the acanthus scroll as though in response 
to this strongly expressed Viking taste. In our eleventh-century 
sculpture we see this very rarely, but a good example of the kind of 
thing I have in mind is a grave-stone (plate in, i) from Bibury, Gios., 
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now in the British Museum, It bears a foliate figure-of-eight scroll, 
in type like that on the weather-vane, and it has the same sort of agitated 
excrc^ences, and the same sort of complicated! interlacements at the 
crossing of the main branches. But wc notice that the design [acts 
the extravagant savagery of the true Ringerike style. The foliage is 
much gentler, much more natural, and is just a poor arid version of the 
fine acanthus scrolls in our Winchester manuscripts j and when, taking 
this hint, we find that the interlacements at the crossings, the forward- 
facing lion-masks, and the dragon-heads at the bottom of the scroll, are 
all part of the paraphernalia of Winchester art, as seen for instance in 
the well-known initial in the Bcatus Vir folio of the British Museum 
Psialter, Harley 2904, then we have to accept the Bibury carving as bear¬ 
ing an English design vaguely altered in the direction of the fluttering 
disorder of Ringerike art. To my mind a parallel example is the 
acanthus frieze (fig. 4) in the church at Sompting, Sussex, which is 
long and stalky, and in a curiously ragged disarray. 
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In the eleventh-century English manuserlpta the point I am now 
m^ng is perhaps more clearly cmphasizetl. On general grounds we 
might expect to find some evidence of an appreciable Ringerike-type 
undercurrent in Saxon work, because it is known that there is a tendency 
for the fat Winchester acanthus leaf to ttim into a thin and lengthy 
blade tvith a tightly curled tip, thus approaching in form the true 
Ringerike leaf. We can see the beginnings of a changed style in the 
writhing and disordered foliage of the splendid Gospels (b. lo. 4) at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; but this nascent Ringerike feel ts illus¬ 
trated here by a detail (FIG, 5) from the Bury St, Edmunds Psalter in the 
Vatican, in which the leaves, though formally and symmetrically posed. 
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and unmistakably English in character, can nevertheless be described 
as storm-beaten, and lean crairtly across each other at violently inclined 
angl(^. The plainest evidence, hoivever, tliat there is an independent 
English approach to the Ringerike type of design is afforded by the 
group initials that depend on the types in the Boaworth Psalter in 
the British Museum, that is Canterbury work of the time of St. 
Duns^ and may have been prepared for the archbishop's own use. 
In this Psalter the three principal initials are best described as zoo- 
morphic acanthus-scrolls in the form of a bold smooth interlace 
made up of a split-bar scaffolding with elongated tendril-like leaves 
(PLATF ly, 2), and, on initials not illustrated, such unusual features as 
closed rings and sharp-cornered ‘ elbows ’ with an interior acanthus 
frill. These initials are also remarkable for their colouring, which is 
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crude, jarring, and cold. In origin this style is Frankish, but the 
Psalter presents a most CKtraordinary barbaric insular version of the 
Frankish work from which it is chiefly derived, and it is a very astonish¬ 
ing thing that such a style should flourish in the south of England in the 
‘ Winchester * period in an important manuscript believed to have been 
used by St. Dunstan himself. We get an unexpected revelation of what 
we may describe as a generally suppressed tendency of south English 
art in the tenth century, and when we find this style further developed 
in some of the author-texts of the first half of the eleventh century, 
we must admit an English disposition to welcome the kindred Ringerike 
work. I take it as certain that the artists who drew these initials would 
find nothing distastefully foreign and unacceptable in a true Ringerike 
pattern such as that, which a few of them may have actually seen, on the 
Winchester weather-vane. The design on this piece would, in feet, 
be likely to give them very great pleasure, and thus I say that in the 
details of one or two of the great ecclesiastical manuscripts of the real 
Winchester type and in the background of these minor decorative 
initials, we may feel some possible community of taste emerging which 
would help to explain the Viking’s choice of the English acanthus scroll 
as his theme for the Ringerike design and the Englishman’s friendliness 
to the Viking version of it. 

There can be no doubt about this friendliness. In the Caedmon 
manuscript (Junius xi) in the Bodleian Library, an English work of the 
period io^o-'io50, on a blank space at the end of the book, is a design 
for the binding ‘ it is obviously one man’s work, and yet the face is a 
good English acanthus pattern and the spine is a length of genuine 
Ringerike ornament. There is no mistake about it; for on the end 
page of the book are drawings in the same hand of two oval loops, 
probably designs for the mctalw'ork clasps of the bindii^, that bear 
pure Ringerike pattern of the most sophisticated sort.** The sketches 
show that this particular English artist was, as it were, bilingual, for he 
could draw traditional Winchester acanthus designs and also foliate 
patterns in the Scandinavian style, these last being done as well as any 
Viking could do them. Perhaps the Caedmon artist was deliberately 
trying to please rivo masters, an English ecclesiastic and a Viking 
royalty ; for w^e certainly cannot pretend to be surprised at the juxta¬ 
position of the English and Viking Styles in the artistic output of an 
Anglo-Danish society that doubtless had very good reason for narrowing 

W. Claphanip English Romantiqui Archit^^turf btfiTri the Conquest^ p. 135, 
fig. 42. Oxford, 1930. 
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the gulf between the two arta by clever combinations of this sort. My 
point is that the union was made easier by the existing barbaric ten¬ 
dencies in south England art. I have already given an example of the 
kind of work I have in mind, and there are others to be found in this 
same Caedmon manuscript; for instance a drawing of Cainan sitting 
in judgment in an architectural frame that is at once notable for the 
lufhcrous dishevelment of the foliage in the capitals (fig. 6 ), The 
disordered mixture of leaves and bony interlace not only fails to have 
any architectural steadiness, but spills itself off the capital and waves 
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crazily into space. A column at the side of the charming scene of the 
Judgment on the^ Serpent bears similarly erratic and ill-disciplined 
ornament. It is just untidy nonsense, not part of a comprehensible 
and systematized decorative scheme; and we must regard it as a little 
peri^ drolleiT very prettily inserted in what is otherwise fairly con¬ 
ventional south English draw'ing. But the important thing is that these 
two passages harmonize completely with the Ringerike designs in the 
same book. 

There is one manuscript in which the Ringerike element is not an 
interpolation, as in the binding design of the Caedmon manuscript, but 
really an important element affecting the main ornament of the book. 
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This is a Psalter of c. 1050 in Cambridge University LiIt con¬ 
tains some crude and ilLproportioned full-page drawings in orange-red 
and green that copy with an obvious asvbwardness the Winchester 
marmer^ a varied of English initials in a purely Anglo-Saxon tradition^ 
and also a number of initials that really do possess the ti^e l^ngerike 
feci. There is no other word for them but Anglo-Scandinavian, To 
perceive the significance of this foreign artistes style we must look at his 
handling of an orthodox English subject, the great initial b of the Beatus 
Vif folio (plate IV* 2)^ and compare it with t±ie most celebrated of the 
tenth century Winchester vcrsionst the British Museum Psalter, 
Harley 2904 (probably Ramsey work of r. 97 ^)^ place Ae 

design in the Cambridge manuscript has ceased to be a heavy dominating 
initial in brilliant colours^ It is a wispy^ faint thing outlined in pale 
umber with a little light yellow interior colouring. Furthermore, it is 
caught up into the overpowering ornamental system of the whole page, 
and is linked to the frame Itself by the biting animal-heads at the comer 
of the upright. What it has lost in solidity, it has gained in liveliness 
and vigour. The acanthus is thinner; it reaches out long curling 
tendrils and dutches tightly ; a new and animated w'iry disorder 
possesses the entire letter, and the same excited turbulence is to be 
seen in the frame that is filled by acanthus whipped up into a violently 
agitated array of swaying leaves^ some of which, quite irrationally, blow 
out from die bars of the frame into the surrounding space. It is more 
than the mere English counterpart of the Ringerike style wWch I have 
described, for instance on the Blbury stone j it is an indubitable 
approach, though using an English design and a purely English apparatuSi 
to the actual Scandinavian idiom ; and therefore it is no surprise to us, 
when w^e examine the manuscript further for this particular artistes work, 
to find that some of bis smaller initials, drawn in brown with green and 
buff fillings, are closer still to Scandinavian Ringerike (plate IV, i). 
They show the long bare Ringerike tendrih ^nd the fiery fiourlsh of 
these spirited tentacles is such that a Viking must have declared them to 
have been copied off one of his own monuments. Thus on the evidence 
of this manuscript we find in southern England in the middle of the 
eleventh century a nicely balanced state of affairs in which there seems 
to be a real possibility of some sort of fusion betw^een the Winchester 
and the Ringerike styles, which had already appeared side by side in 
another manuscript* It is important, however, to say roundly that there 
is in fact no evidence that this fusion was achieved, or even that it was 
generally desired. What 1 am trying to emphasize here is a general 
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sympathy and an occasional approach one to the other. The Cambridge 
Psalter is an exceptional testimony to this approach; and I introduce it 
not as a guide to a general tendency of Anglo-Saxon art, but as an 
illustration of the soUtary vagaries of one original artist. 

We have seen that in northern England the Ringerike style in a 
recognizable form is found once only, namely at Otiey. Nevertheless 
certain Northumbrian crosses, bearing what I call ‘ belated scrolls \ 
that is to say the final degradations of the original Anglian vine-scroll, 
seem to possess in certain details a faint Ringerike flavour, as though 
distantly influenced by the Viking taste that had become so fashionable 
in the south. An example is to be seen at Staveley, between Knares- 
borough and Boroughbridge, in the West Riding, where there is a cross- 
shaft ornamented on the face with a degenerate figure-of-eight scroll 
above which is a tangled interlace ending in draggled tendrils, that, 
though lacking the authentic Scandinavian fieriness, are however of 
the Ringerike kind. The same thing can be seen on a cross at Barwick- 
in-Elmet, close to Leeds; but it is in this city itself that we have the 
best example, for on the fine panelled cross in the chancel of the Parish 
Church there is a length of interlace that breaks into a vigorously waving 
tangle of these characteristic tendrils with the curling tips, I doubt 
whether a Viking would have recognized that the Stavely and Barwick 
patterns were influenced by the Ringerike style; but at Leeds he would 
have been very much impressed at finding something that really does 
look like a little bit of his native art flaunted on a cross that was other- 
wise entirely English in character. Of course, even this, added to the 
undoubtedly Ringerike carving on the grave-stone at Otiev, docs not 
amount to very much, and it remains true that the story of the Ringerike 
style in England is one that almost exclusively concerns our southern 
art. 


The uneasy harmony between the two styles that we have been 
able to detect in the undercurrents of Winchester art docs not in any 
way alter the dominant fact that they were indeed irreconcilable. 
Winchester painting and drawing represented the classical tradition 
and were principally concerned with naturalistic portrayal of the human 
figure, while Viking art brought to England nothing but abstract 
barbaric ornament. Though the political ascendancy of the Vikings 
may be responsible for the apparent friendliness with which this 
ornament was upon occasion welcomed into English work, it is by no 
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means true that the victorious Danes sought to bcUttle or discountenance 
the immeasurably more impressive native art. On the contrary, ^e 
court style of the English kings became the court style of the Danish 
conquerors, and there is convincing proof of this in the New Minster 
Register, a British Museum manuscript of about loap, in which there 
is a picture of king Cnut, accompanied by his English w'ife AeSfgifu 
Emma, placing a golden cross upon the high altar of the monastery. 
It is a purely English work, done with all the natural grace and fluency 
of Winchester drawing at its best, and it shows ik that in the hour of 
his triumph a Viking, who had been crowned king of England, p^d 
homage to the art of the conquered people, and as a good Christian 
monarch of European importance sponsored the traditional art of 
Christendom and of Western Civilization. Under such plainly declared 
royal patronage the Winchester style continued to flourish up^ to, and 
even beyond, the date of the Norman Conquest, while the Danish style 
after some inconsequential initial success in this country accordingly 
falters and fails. We have to remember that there is no evidence that 
the Ringerike style appears in this country before the closing years 
of Cnurs reign, and thus condemned by its mvn principal protagonist 
to a place in the background, its relative insignificance is not 
surprising. The real position is that against the few instances of its 
intrusion into English work cited here, must be set a large body of 
noble manuscripts and fine sculptures of the first half of the eleventh 
century, upon which the Viking taste had made no impression. Thus, 
summing up as regards the Ringcrike style, it is on the whole true that 
in spite of the Danish ascendency there is only evidence of slight and 
not profound Viking influence upon southern English art up to the 
time of the Norman Conquest. On the other hand, some decades 
afterwards, with the appearance of the Umes style, w'e find ourselves 
once more involved with the problems of Scandinavian art ; but I 
think that English Urnes lies outside the scope of this paper. 
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A Datable * Ritual Barrow* in Glamorganshire 

by Sir Cyril Fox 

I N the Antiquaries Journal for April, 1941, a series of three barrows 
in Lhmtwit Major parish, near the sea-coast of Glamorganshire, has 
been descril^d.‘ All showed stahe circles under mounds of turf; In 
the largest a primary burial by cremation with a Middle Bronze Age B 
overhanging-rim um gave some indication of the period within which 
the others should be placed. One of them, Sbt Wells 267', contained 
no burial; there was no charcoal or pyre material and the * floor 
was clean. In the centre was a hole carefully made, carefully filled, 
and domed over. 1 described it as a * ritual pit' and the barrow as a 
' ritual barrow recorded parallels appear to be rare, 

A barrow 280 yards to tlie north of Six Wells 267' is shown on 
the map of the district (fig. i) ; it is named Six Wells 271' from the 
farm and from the height of its crest above sea-Icvel, This barrow 
was investigated in October 1940 and is the subject of the present 
article (which owes much to my wife’s help). 

Six Wells 271' measured 90 feet in diameter and over 6 feet in 
height at the centre. It proved to be a turf mound of the same type 
as 267' but contained, in addition to * ritual pit ’ and stake circle, a 
cremation burial in a cist. The structures disclosed will be described 
in the probable order of their creation ; (i) the ' ritual pit ’ (and its 
immediate surroundings), (2) the stake circle; (3) the cist; (4) the 
barrow. 

A hedge-bank and ditch crossed the top of the barrow, which had, 
moreover, been eiUensivcty dug into in recent months. Its condition 
thus dictated an investigation on the simplest lines possible. Two 
broad trenches were accordingly cut at right angles to one another 
across the approximate centre of the barrow; further clearances (all 
down to oii^nal CTound level or below it) were limited to the minimum 
necessary to establish the character and date of the structure. The 
extent of excavation is indicated on the Plan (fig. 2). 

• ‘ Stale Circles in Turf Barrows j a record of excavation iit Glamorgan, 1939-40'. 

* i,e. the ancie^it gmund aurface under t1^ mounds 
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The ‘ RiTUAt Prr ’ 

In the centre of the barrow (Plan, ftg. z ; Sections, fig. 7) a dome 
of earth and clay was located, slightly harder than the surrounding 
barrow material; it was 14 inches high and 16 inches broad at the base. 
It is seen bisected in plate i, A. It consisted of a shell of mixed soil 
and day (plate ii, a) enclosing a mass of dark earth with pebbly of the 
local li^ and chert. As in the case of barrow a67', there was a circular 
pit under the dome. This pit (plate ii, b) was iz inches m diameter, 



FIdl t. HAF of Tax OlStRlCT, SBOWINQ DISTHlBUTlOtr OF 
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and contained, on one side, similar material to that within the dome, 
which graded down into brown soil Ailing a narrow pipe in the Lias 
rock; on the other side there was dense grey clay whiem also appeared 
to be an artificial deposit. 

In order to make sure that the pit did not contain a burial it was 
opened out to an unbroken rock surface, 2 feet below the base of the dome. 
The Ailing here was natural; yellow clay and disintegrating Lias nodule. 
FIG. 3 illustrates the structure in detail; it shows also the character of 
the barrow around and above it. The layer of * orange clay being a 
colour-change in a natural clay deposit, is probably aughtly below the 
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‘ floor * * hereabouts at the time the dome was constructed * Levels 
taken at various points, and evidence afforded by the stratification of 
the subsoil here and elsewhere, suggest that from 6 to 9 inches of turf 
and soil had been removed in the neighbourhood of the ‘ ritual pit *. 
This accounts for difficulties of interpretation, and the consequent 
vagueness of the figure ; artificial and natural deposits graded 
imperceptibly one into another. 

Fig. 3 shows, in addition to the pit, a dip in the “orange clay' 
which can only have been induced by an artificial hollow made imme¬ 
diately above It. The relation of this hollow to the pit is best seen in 
PLATE n, B. It was filled with the greybh clay which hereabouts 
overlies the orange band. It should be noted that an artificial hollow, 
adjacent to the ritual pit, was demonstrated in barrow z(yj'^. 

There was no trace of burning near the pit; no charcoal in it or 
near it; no evidence of trampling, and no “ dirty * soil around it. 

The ‘ Untrodden Area ’ 

Examination of the central portion of the barrow showed that 
removal of the ancient surface sou extended over a patch of some 30 
square feet, mostly to the south of the pit. Beyond was an extensive 
area which, like the central patch, presented a feature rarely seen else¬ 
where on the barrow floor, namely, absence of the ferruginous deposit 
known as hard-pan. This deposit, commonly met with in turf barrows, 
is precipitated on comparatively impervious layers, due almost certainly 
to trampling. I conclude then that on the larger area to which I have 
referred trespass by the feet of men was avoided ; and it is reasonable 
to suggest that since trampling obviously could not be avoided on the 
patch of ground immediately around the pit, its evidences were 
destroyed % the removal of the turf layer. 

The area is defined on the Plan, fig. 2, by the absence of stippling, 
the inner patch by a broken line,* Under the whole of it the ‘ orange 
clay ’ already referred to was present. Both Sections in fig. 7 illustrate 
the striking difference between the hard-pan-covered (trodden) and 
bare (untrodden) areas; show the position of the orange band; and 
indicate the patch where the surface soil has been removed. 

* The circunutances, chemical and ph^ical, which give rise to this layer, are under 
consideration by Dr F. J. North. 

* Antiq. Jotnn., loc. dt. p. it^, and plan, pi. nviii. 

*An approsimaiion. Its timits were not acctirstely measured. 
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The Stake Ciscle 

A stake-hole about 2| inches in diameter and lo inches deep, 
defined by a ring of dense black-and-yeilow incrustation of iron oxide, 
was found in the west trench. It was 25 feet from the ' ritual pit 
and a circular trench of this radius being opened up, a complete stake 
circle was demonstrated, as shown on the Plan, fig. 2. 

In the southern part of the circle all the holes were as described 
above, and were readily found ; in the northern part no trace could be 
seen of the great majoriw on the hard-pan floor of the barrow; but 
when the hard-pan was dug away and the natural soil thereunder dis¬ 
closed, the stake-holes—sometimes unfilled and without any marginal 
incrustation, sometimes unfilled with a soft black ring, and sometimes 
fllted with earth and so presenting a darker circular stain—were found 
in the ancient soil and subsoil. In short, these stakes had been ‘ drawn' 
before the barrow was built. I'Kis was also the case in barrow 267', 
where the whole of the circle had been so removed. 

As for the depth, our pegs, which were a foot long, sometimes 
dropped into a hole with their tops level with the ground, and it was 
always possible to press them Into the yielding filling for 9 or 10 inches. 
One hole, larger than usual, in the southeast quadrant, was open to a 
depth of 15 inches. As for size, while the great majority seemed to 
represent stakes from 2-3, inches in diameter, there were a few of 
I“2 inches and fewer over 3 inches, 

The number of stake-holes disclosed was l oS^; there were probably 
six more, destroyed by the digging of sump pits in recent times (see 
Plan), making a total of 114. 

The accuracy of the lay-out of the ring of stake-holes is remarkable. 
A circle struck from the centre of the ' ritual pit ’ on a radius of exactly 
25 feet passes through no less than 64 of them, and the maximal error 
in the case of the other holes within or without the circle thus described 
is 9 inches. Such accuracy is rare in prehistoric lay-outs in this country. 
Incidentally, of course, it emphasizes the primary importance of the 
‘ ritual pit ^ in the scheme of the monument. 

The distances bettveen the stake-holes, on the other hand, was 
very variable, as a glance at the Plan will show. To the south and 
southeast of the * ritual pit on either side of the cist (p. 149} the spadng 
of the stakes is most uniform and they were here closest together 
(+i foot) ; elsewhere only small groups showed any uniformity. 

^ 1 Qcnil: from all future consideration the mner atalce-holc of the closepair m 
the northeast quadrant (see Pkq), 
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Some of the interspaces, especially in the western part of the circle, are 
so wide (two being as much as z feet 9 inches and 3 feet 6 inches respec¬ 
tively) as to raise the qu^tion of an entrance or entrances.* It should 
be noted t^t there was a gap in the same part of the circle in barrow 
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In the Table on this page the incidence of each unit of distance is 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of interspaws.’ It wilt 
be seen that the incidence of the interspace of 13 inches is more than 
double that of any other, accounting for 22,5 per cent, of the whole; 

« Evexy care taken in such cases h 3 these to establish the fact of the gap. 

AJI measurements are from centre to tent re of the holes. 
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and that \¥ithin the comparatively narrow range of it to t6 inches 
70 interspaces, representing 6S.6 per cent, of the series is concentrated. 
The average length of the 70 interspaces is 13.4 inches. The average 
length of me whole of the interspaces except the two large gaps, 100 in 
all, is 15.^ inches. Both these figures are jparalleled in the stake circles 
of the adjacent barrow's. One quadrant of the only circle in Sheep]ays 
279' was examined ; the interspaces averaged 13.3 inches. A long 
series of interspaces of each of three circles in Sheeplays 293' was 
measured ; thw averaged 15.6, 15.3 and 16.0 inches respectively.* * 

We can only suppose that, as was suggested in the paper from which 
these related facts are taken, some standard system (or systems^ of 
wattling or interlacement vrhich provided for a given number of verttcals 
in a given length of construction was employed by the folk living in 
this district in the Bronae Age. 

It wras expected that evidence of the decayed posts would, on the 
analogy of the barrow Sheeplays 293', be found in the overlying turf 
mound; and that since the mound was over six feet high valuable 
c\'idence as to the character and height of these fences would be 
obtained. No such features w'cre present, no stake-hole being found 
until excavation had been carried close to, or into the ancient surface. 

r have said * close to for evidence was obtained in the case of 
three stake-holes widely spaced in the south-eastern quadrant that 
the stakes were, at the time of the construction of the barrow, some 
3 inches high, i.e. above the original ground level. Plate i, b, shows 
one of the stake-holes, the ground level being sho^vn by an arrow. 
The hole ended abruptly and there was no trace of a post in the barrow 
material above it. Aiiolher such hole is described on p. 150, We know 
that some of the stakes were drawm before the barrow 'was built ] the 
rest, it would appear, were no more than 3-4 inches high when they 
were covered up. Two explanations are possible; either the fence 
formed by the stakes was never any higher than this, being a wanting 
against, rather than a preventive of, trespass on a sacred area, or those 
stakes which for some reason unknown, were left in the ground'when 
the barrow was built, were sawn off.* They would certainly have 
got in the way of the barrow-building, as they did in barrow 293' at 
Sheeplays. 

Before passing on to the next section, it should be stated that there 

< See Atitiq, youm., loc. cit,, pp. loi ff, and 117, where these stake circles are 
discussed. 

* A not irnpoBsible operation, far hronrje saws are known in the Late Bronice Age. 
and flint saws preceded these. 
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b no pimibitity of a second circle having been present within the 
fifty-foot circle. The floors of the four quadrant trenches and O'f the 
centra] area, were examined with negative results. 

The Cremation Burial 

The continuity of the stake circle was broken at one point in a 
remarkable manner. A pile of stone soon recognizable as a cist (plate 
III, a) was encountered on the tine of that circle south-southeast of the 
* rituitl pit *. It is superficially of a common Bronze Age character and 
I 


V A 



no, 4. TAB cure run 


size, consbting fundamentally of four slabby oithostats with a similar 
stone atop—a stone box with a cover, the stones being of the local 
limestone. Its minor characteristli^ are, however, peculiar. It is 
diamond-shaped, not rectangular; each of the points of the longer 
axis is tended by a long rectangular stone, and three rounded boulders 
crown the structure. On the removal of these, and the cover, the 
orthostatic slabs are seen to be duplicated, in a manner which lessens 
the area within as well as (on one side) extending it without (plato 
m, »).*" _ 

innet which extcDdcd diigonolJy dowawvrda from the upper cordcr 
OA the pbotognpbf wai remdved before ihii wji taken. 
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Further investigation showed that tbs cist was unstable and ill- 
constructed and the duplication of its sides mainly intended for mutua! 
support. The two tvestem orthostats were !ong narrow slabs» the 
inner only 6.5 inches deep and the outer 11 inches. The only well- 
bedded stone was the southern orthoatat which had a pointed base and 
was 19 inches in depth. 

The cist was constructed in the following manner, illustrated m 
FIG* 5, A broad shallow hole with sloping sides having been mad^ 
the stones forming the sides of the cist were wedged up with or beddra 
in clayey soil of the same character as that used in the harrow genemlly. 
This layer extended round the cist to a height of some 3 inches above 
the ancient ground level, and on it the flat stones projecting at either 
end of the long axis of the structure were laid. 

The relation of this cist structure (which measured a feet 4 inches 
across and, with its extensionSi, 5 ^ inches in length) to the stake 

circle is intimate i its long axis is parallel to the line of stakes,^ and the 
placing of the extensions is particularly significant. The axis of the 
cist, be it noted, is definitely outside the circle. Ail these points are 
illustrated in a photograph (plate iv, a)" and in a plan (fig, 4). 

The lay-out, then, conveys an intellectual assurance that cist and 
stake cirde form one desigtv. We can supplement this by direct 
proof. We know that the cist was present when the turf-barrow w'as 
built, for the line of the turves across it was seen to he unbroken (figs. 
5 and 7 and p. 156); and a further piece of evidence shows that the 
order of construction was first the circle, then the cist. 

Half hidden under a spur-stone beside the upper left-hand comer 
of the cist in plate ui, a is a small piece of lias whiter than the rest. 
The under surface of this b 3“4 inches above the natural ground^ level. 
On removal it was found to form, as it were, a lid to a stake-hole 2 inches 
in diameter. It must indeed have originally been resting on—supported 
by—the flat top of the stake which formerly occupied hole ] for 
since the upper 3-4 inches of the hole was in ' made ’ ground, tl^ 
hole could hardly have remained unless the stake was in it while 
this ground was consolidating. The hole, being on the line of the 
north-south trench, is recorded in section in fig. 7, and it is the third 
from the left in the plan (fig. 4). _ 

u For this photograph, the lid was replaced on the dst. h was taken some dap 
later than the Dthers, when the whole area had been cleared to ground level and the 
■take-holes revealed. The Lias limestone dries out white; hence the strong contrsst 
between the structure and the soil. 
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Reference was made on p. 148 to the evidence for short, or shortened, 
stakes in the circte; here incidentally is the best example of all. From 
our present point of view the discovery indicates not only that the cist 
was constructed after the adjacent sector of the stake circle, but also 
that this stake circle was then actually present and undecayed. On the 
other hand, the fact that several stakes were set within the margin of 
the large shallow basin excavated before the construction of the cist 
(p. 150) shows that the cist was taken into consideration in the original 
lay-out: teas in font part of the original design. 

These things being so, the contents of the cist, in so far as they are 
datable, will enable us to place ritual barrows of the Six Welb 267' and 
271' class more exactly in the cultural sequence of the Bronze Age 
tlwn was possible when the former was described. These contents 
wiU now be considered. Under the cover of the cist, in the centre, a 
flat stone was seen; this formed the lid to an um filled with burnt 
bones which in consequence was shattered by pre^ure. Plate iii, b 
was taken immediately on exposure ; the rim of the um is seen to be 
cracked. On cleanng the cist the um was found to have been placed 
on pother flat stone over 3 small hole in the natural subsoil in which 
a Lias pebble had been placed (see section, pic. 5)1 ^d Lias stones were 
packed round it.'* 

^ere was no charcoal in or near the cist; and the most careful 
sear^ through the burnt bones in the um (which were quite dean) 
residtcd in the collection of four small pieces only. My colleague, Mr 
L. F. Cowley^ who has kindly examined the boneS;, reports that: 

*3^* inaterial ww fragmentary and yielded but little evidence of value. 
1 nat It repmenta but one person I have no doubt since there was no duplication 
V t w head of a humenia together with a smalt portion of the 

■haft of the bone showed no signs of lack of fusion; the person must therefore 
^ve been over 20 yearn of ag^. As to se* I am not certain, but (be piece of 
^tne™ mentioned above and a portion of the mastoid process of the left te^mporal 
bone by their size suggested that they belonged to a. male i~ 

The Urn 

The um was rebuilt in the Department of Archaeology of the 
National Museum of Wales. The fragments were very soft when 

o., which fills the dst in the photograph gained entrance throueh 

bekw the om iianot^uriBmnSAp wSU 
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excavated, and had warped under pressure; the sectional portion of 
the drawing {fig. 6) more accurately represents its original outline than 
the photograph (plate 1 v, b). The um proves to be just over 9 inches in 
height^ a stocky vessel weakly calidform, with a flared rim well formed 
in places, elsewhere irregular. The ill-baked ware, of native Bronze 
Age character, is gritty fiit the grits are small. The vessel is on the 
surface brownish-red to gr^ish-yellow with ill-defined blackish patchy: 
the core is dead black. The wall is of equal thickness from rim to 
base. The decoration consists of a series of horizontal smooth-floored 
grooves firmly drawm with a blunt point of wood or bone, extending 
from below the rim to the bulge. Round the bulge arc four pairs of 
dimples spaced at equal intervals. These are carefully mouiaed and 
do not show on the inside. 

The um is undoubtedly of a rare type. Prolonged search through 
the literature has disclosed one dose parallel only, a cinerary found 
* in the Winter of 1^34-5 * in a barrow in the parish of EJworthy, 
Somerset, on the east slopes of the Brendon Hills, adjoining the coast 
of the Bristol Channel opposite our group of barrovirs. This um is 
of the same shape and height and has four pairs of dimples; it has 
similar grooved decoration, somewhat coarser and more varied, with 
chevron patterns as well as horizontal lines. The record slates that 
' the bunal place contained a circle of upright atones, about six feet in 
diameter, and three feet high. On one side was a square cavity, about 
fifteen inches in diameter, enclosed wfith flat stones, containing this um, 
with fragments and ashes of burnt bones. There were also pieces of 
another um 

The Elworthy um (plate tv, c) has features which reveal its affilia¬ 
tions. The pair^ dimples show a w'cll-marked intervening ridge; 
such a ridge, at a slightly earlier stage of evolution from a pierced lug, 
is seen on a bucket-like um of Rimbury type from Dorset.This 

^ * Procs^ SomtTift Arch . and Nat. Hist. 1 883, xxix^ p. 46. The um is iiliistrsted 

in Abercromhy^ Mrsnsc Age Pottery, ll, no. 464, and^ with the fmgtiicDt of the other 
iinii b presfrvrd at Taunton Museum. Mr St. Georgic Grayp in addition to his gift of 
the photo reproduced m pL iv^ has kmdiy sent me a drawing of the fragment i it ii 
probably from a lugged or Iqop-handlcd um of Late Bronze Age (southwestern) 
type* 

Abcrcromby^ BAP,, 11, 456 c, ITic ElATorthy urn is included in Mr Christo¬ 
pher Hawkes^ * List of Devcrel-Rimbury Urns * in Antiq^ Journ,^ P- 451» 

Stuart Figgott kindly informs me that he has obtained from a barrow on Crichei Down 
near Blandfordr #n bucket urn with *jusi the same very ve&tigiaJ luga * as the 
Six Welk um shows. 
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mdicatbn of cultural relationship is rendered ^rtain by another detail 
of the ornament—the convergence of the horizontal grooves on what 
we may now call the ‘ vestigial lugs This commonly occurs on 
globular urns of the Deverel group.“ Grooved decoration in general 
and chevron patterns are moreover normal to the Deverel-Rimbury 
wares and their derivatives. 

This analysis will suggest that devolution has proceeded further 
In the case of our Six Wells um than at Eiworthy. This is to be 
expected : for there is ample evidence that throughout the prehistoric 
periods cultural trends were from south to north across the Bristol 
Channel and not in the opposite direction. Since then, the date of 
the Deverel-Rimbury irruption into southern Britain can be safely 
dated at c. 750 b,c., the Six Wells um can hardly be earlier than 600 * 

The one feature needed to demonstrate the essential identity of 
this Somerset culture with that at Six Wells is of course the ‘ ritual pit 
Thb is supplied in a record of a barrow, also on the Brendon Hills, 
which was, like our barrows, composed of turf, and ivhich revealed 
within a ‘ peristalith ' about lo feet in diameter (a stone circle, C.F.), a 
hole 2 feet deep and feet wide containing no human remains.^^ 

Tiie Babbow 

The Barrow is of the class known as turf barrows. It was thrown 
up at one lime, and presents no feature warranting detailed archaeo¬ 
logical description—though Its geological character, as my colleague 
Dr F. J. North shows (Appendix, p. 160), provid^ interesting data 
bearing on the sources of its material and on the original condition of 
the site. There is more pure clay in its structure than in the other 
turf barrows in its group.A mass of such clay formed the base 

c.g. Abercromby, ii, 389 c, in<J +03, both, from Donset. cf. a vessel of aomewhat 

earlier date, from Sussex; Procs. /VrAtjf. Sac., 1935, p- +2- 

Flared rims of the Elworthy-Six Wells ty^ are certainly not a normal feature 
of Deverel-Itimbury uftis or their native derivatives in Britain, but example* can m 
fou4id~e,g, in Dorset, associated with s Devcrel-Rimbuty uni, Abercrornby, op* cit. 
400 b, A buckct-ahapod urn from a cist at Fowey, Cornwall, illustrated in HencKen, 
Conmatl and Sally, pi. viii, 3, and Ahercromby, 463, is probably a clow relative. 

I am much indebted to many friend* who have helped me with the problem or 
the Six Wells urn ; Misa Florence Patthett and Mr Christopher Hawkea have kindly 
provided me with much comparative material, and the investigation has conmmed 
views expressed by Professor Gordon Childe, Mr Stuart Figgott, and Mr Ralegh 
Radford, 

Proes, Sam. Arch, and Nat, Hist, Soc., 1896, iLii, pp. aa-3, 

Aniiq.yaum., loc. dt,, pp. 99 ^*' ' *9 *'^*1 
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of the mound in an area which included the centra! depoeit (nc. 7), 
but which was for the most part confined to the northwestern half of 
the barrow > Ebewhere the Ium|^ and patches of clay were so inter¬ 
laced with turfy materia] and so irr^ular in their incidence that the 
distribution of clay cannot be regarded as structural Ey signific^t. 
In general, the regularity of the turfy layers with thin bands of clay on 
their undersides was stnking; after rain one could measure the tmek- 
ness of these layers (3 to 6 or 3 inches) with ease. The barrow was 
never constructed as a nowhere was a vertical face or a steep 

slope of turf, seen. In this respect it resembled the other' ritual barrow ’ 
267' and differed from the two Sheeplays burial-mounds 279' and 
293'. Thus the structure tended to fade out at the margins, and 
determination of its actual limits was difficult. When wet weather had 
intensified colour-contrasts, and enabled these limits to be fixed, one 
could not be sure whether they represented the original barrow edge, 
or a ‘ spread '>* subsequent to construction due to a hypothetic^ 
instabili^ of the structure. I have assumed the former to be correct 
(since no means exist of proving the ‘ spread ' or determining its extent), 
and am probably right in so doin|, for the actual limits of the l>amiw 
provide a remarkably close approximation to a true circle. The figures 
are 87.6 feet in NE-sw diameter, and 90,0 feet in nw-se diameter (see 
Plan). The centre of the barrow, as of the stake circle, is the ‘ ritual 

I * 

pit . 

Hard-pan was very much in evidence. It covered practically the 
whole of the floor of the barrow fin so far as it was excavated) except 
the central area which has already been described; here, descending 
steeply, it merged into the orange clay {p. 143 f.). The level * pavement ’ 
of hard-pan usually met with in turf barrows was seldom seen. The 
floor layer rose in hummocks and then dipped into pits and holes and 
faded out; thin bands were also seen above and near the anenent surface. 
Contorted layers of hard-pan, moreover, were found in the body of the 
mound, in and on the clay masses (as in fig. 3). Only on the margins 
of the mound was hard-pan on the floor consistently even. These 
features are indicated in the Sections, in wliich however I cannot 
hope to convey any adequate idea of the fantastic detail of form, let 
alone colour, produced after some 2500 years in (and under) a well- 
consolidated dump of turf and clay, ‘ Straight ^ photography fails to 
demonstrate the pattern; the wall of the north-south trench with the 

** I am of course not concerned with the ' spread ' of the mound due to ploughinir, 

which is extcjuive and meaeunblt, but of no importance. 
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clay becoming streaky after rain, and with deep rabbit buries above, is 
seen in plate i, a. 

The Structure and the Ritual 

Mr Christopher Hawkes has stressed the importance of the liative 
influence on the Devcrel-Rimbury immigrants and suggests that many 
features of their ceramic in southern Britain, for which continental 
paraUels are not easily found, should be attributed to the western 
megalithic culture.** While, therefore, one may regard such an 
everted-rim um as that figur^ by Abercromby*' from Croaon, at the 
tip of the Brittany peninsula, as a valuable hint as to the proximate 
continental source" of the Elworthy-Six Wells um-type, we can reason¬ 
ably regard these vases themselves (of which one w'as certainly made on 
the spot, within the Highland Zone) as Insular variants. We can be 
still more definite about the turf and stone-ringed barrows on the 
Brendon Hills, whose Middle Bronze Age A descent in this country is 
demonstrable. We are moreover fortunately able to prove that domed 
pit, turf barrow, and stake circle traditions were many centuries old 
on the Llantwit Major plateau when our ritual barrow was constructed.** 
In short, we arc dealing with a foreign fashion in pottery, utilized on 
both sides of the Bristol Channel in structures of traditional forms. 

The Six Wells 271' barrow has it is true, decadent features—the 
mound b a mere heap and the cist is incompetently built; nevertheless 
the interesting and important fact stands, that a Bronze Age culture on 
the sea plain of Glamorgan existed substantially unaltered, in such of its 
techniques as we can study, for not less than 400 and probably as much 
aa 700 years. 

Whether the ‘ ritual ’ is of the same antiquity we cannot say ; but 
since traditional structural focajs and techniques were used for it 
without essential modification, it is hardly likely to have been intro¬ 
duced in 700^600 B.c, Let us, then, study this ‘ ritual Erst reminding 
ourselves of the essentials of the problem. 

A small hole containing no artefacts, and w'hich therefore is regarded 
as a' ritual pit ^ was domed over with clay and ^rth. It was surrounded 
by a small area wherefrom the ancient surface soil was removed, and 

Preston and Hawkes»'Three L.BJb, barrows on the Cloven Way'. Antiq*y<furn,, 
1933, irflpeGblly pp, 438^. 

op. dt, pi. evij, no. 21- 

Domed ph, at Breach Farm harrow* r. 1600 b.C- Turf barrow^ and slake ardesn 
fihecpliys ^93'* f, 1300 B.C. 
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by a larger area which had not been trodden. This tiny construction 
was the exact centre of a stake circle 50 feet in diameter, and was almost 
certainly also the exact centre of a barrow go feet in diameter. It was 
therefore the cause of, and reason for, these constructioiw. 

There was a primary burial in the mound, by cremation, in an um 
within a cist, of an adult, probably a male. The cist was so designed 
as to emphasize its structural relation to the stake circle (with which it 
was contemporary'); it was, however, outside the circle. These are 
pregnant facts; we receive unexpected and welcome evidence that the 
stake circle was in effect the precinct wall of a shrine or sanctuary; 
burial would pollute an area ‘ occult, withheld, unUod and could not 
be permitted. A votary, marginally interred, might however expect 
favour from the Power to whom the pit was dedicate, or with whom 
contact was established by libations, food-offerings, or other ritual 
centred on the pit. Here we reach the core of the problem presented 
by our Barrow. 

It is, in a sense, impossible to penetrate the mind of Bronze Age 
Man in Britain, and thus, in this particular instance, to know w'^t 
impelled him to so laborious a creation as barrow 271'; to determme 
what was the concept behind the ritual; what was the ritual itself which 
dictated this matenal form. But there is one European people who 
were literate, artistic, and introspective, at a time when they still retained 
a mass of custom and ritual from their Bronze Age past—the Greeks. 
And it is not difficult to find clues to our problem in their literature and 
art. * The chthonic gods \ says Philoatratos, ’ welcome trenches and 
ceremonies done in the hollow earth Pausanias, giving an account 
of the ceremonies performed at Titane to soothe the winds, states that 
the priest does secret ceremonies into four pits. ‘ Each of the four 
winds commented Miss jane Harrison, ‘ dwelt, it is dear, as a 
chthonic power in a pit ’.** The same ideas were shared by the Romans: 
* when the mundt 4 s (the round pit on the Palatine) is open, the gate of 
the doleful underworld gods is open 

Tliat the same sort of hole and, like it, domed, was made for a dead 
man in an adjacent barrow, Sheeplays 293',** as for the (presumed) 

** This and the folio winj^ esimets stnd comments, are derived from f. E. Harruon, 
Protegomena the Study of Greek Religion, 2nd ed., 190^, The present reference is 
to p. laj. 

op. cit. p. 6$. Tirai'i) was a town in the Febponnese (in Sicyonia). 

^ Varro : see HarriBon, op. cit. p. 47. 

Anliq, Journ., 1941, pi. sixa. 
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ritual acts in our barrow 271', need nor surprise us. Ghosts (spirits of 
the dead), in the evolution of primitive concepts, become gods or 
goddesses*^; the line is hard to draw between them. But that there 
should be a barrow over a ritual pit, as over a tomb, is harder to under¬ 
stand. It is true that an artificial earth-mound, as representing the 
home of the earth goddess, commonly occurs in the art of the Greek 
vase-painter,*' but I think the explanadon of our mound lies elsewhere. 
We may, at this stage in our enquiry, be content to afhnn it as probable 
that the ‘ ritual pit ’ in barrow 271' was a vehicle whereby a chthonic 
Power was approached, consulted or appeased. One may further 
emphasize the classical parallel by stating that we may have here a 
barbarous version of the sanctuary with its ; but the classi^ 

analogies, though relevant, must not be pressed too far. The peculiar 
feature of our shrine is its ephemeral character. The care taken over 
the burial of the adult in the dst shows him to have been a person of 
importance, not a dedicatory sacrifice,** and the construction of his 
tomb w'as, as we know, contemporary w'ith the construction of the circle. 
Now it is safe to affirm, on general principles, that definition of a ^cred 
area must either precede or be contemporaneous with, the hallowing of 
the site; were it later, the risk of pollution by involuntary trespass 
would arise. Contact with the Power in the pit, then, is likely to have 
been sought and achieved on the deatli of the individual in question. 
Furthermore, the holy place with the ne^ei'or necessarily ceased to 
function w'hen the barrow was built, and this took place, as has been 
shown, very quickly after the burial. We observe, then, that a month 
or so might well cover its actual existence. 

All this has a bearing on the fact of the mound. It may pro¬ 
visionally be regarded not as the pure expression of a cult of the under¬ 
world Power, but as an intrusion of the principle that a barrow was a 
covering proper to the dead. The barrow was, however, centred on the 
shrine, not on the burial. 

The floor of barrow 271' may then be not a sacred site of a tribe, 
but a secular plot of ground whereon priests or shamans, on behalf of 
an important local »milv with over-cstuary connexions, who had 
suffered bereavement, performed ritual acts by virtue of which contact 

** Ihurbon, op, dt, p. 140. cf. J, L, Myrts' Wha vere the Greeks f, p. 191, pin. 3. 

** Harrison, op. dt. fi|^. 6S-9, PP- * 77 -S. ^ ^ 

^'We know whit a dedicalory aicHRce among the Middle Bronze Age folk in 
South Wales was like; burnt bones thrown into a stony pit. See Artkoeobgia^ 
LxxXvn, pp. 144-5 Cairn, Bridgead). 
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was obtained with an underworld Power, and a place provided for the 
ashes of the dead in the shadow of Its presence**. 

The issue may now be broadened. The strihing and dramatic 
importance of the lay-out in barrow ayi' is that we see the Dead Man 
ousted from the central and dominant position which we have good 
reason to believe he held in the earlier (mcgalithic) religion of the High¬ 
land Zone. Whatever authority the man whose sepulture we have 
studied may have wielded during life, in death he was a suppliant. The 
concept involved in the worship of the dead is here visibly overthrown. 

Lastly, there is one correlation, a by-product of our survey, whicb 
invites more precise expression. The record of the El worthy harrow, 
reinforced (where information is lacking) by that of the Brendon Hills 
barrow, suggests the presence, on the other side of the Bristol Channel, 
of a ritual structure similar in plan to that in our barrow, the um being 
deposited in a cist ‘ on one side of ’ a circle of stones, as our um was in a 
ciat marginal to a circle of stak^. This apparent identity of function 
of sacred structures of stone and of wood has familiar parallels, and it 
increases the interest of the field of inquiry which is initiated by the 
excavation of Six Wells 271'. 


appendix 

Geological Featoses or Barrow Six Wells 271' 
by Dr F. J . North, r.c.S- 

Thc nutcrkl of tbe barrow includes four principal types :* * (a) turf; (b) yeltowish 
brown loam and clay representing norma] local soil and subsoil; (c) bomogeticous grey 
clay, and (d) grey clay in patebes associated with stony brownish loam—described on 
page 156 as lumps and patches of day interlaced with turfy material. 

Materiala of types (c) and (d) make up most of tlw core of the mound, the homo¬ 
geneous grey day being in greatest abundance towards the north and the patehy grey 
clay towards the south. These were covered and surrounded by the yellowish brown 
loamy clay and turf, but apart from this there was no well-defined stratificatkin of the 
material, except for the regularity of the turf layers themsel ves. 

*'*Thc classical parallel I have adduced hits been applied before, but from a different 
angle, and not to elaborate structures such as Six Wells zifj' and 271 *. Sec e.g. Thumam, 
Areh. xlii, p. iBi, with referenoc to holes under long barrows, and Nlr G. M, Young, 
Antiquity, 1934, pp. 459-61, with reference to the circular hollows, mucalled *Pond 
Barrowsfound adjacent to barrow* groups in Wiltshire. 

* 'I'he methods of examining materials of this description wDI be described in an 
appendix to a forthcoming paper, in Affhaeolifgta, Ixxxix, on another barrow of the 

group: Sutton 268'. 
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Alt liicse mate dale went obtdin^ fitrin the curftce layers of the imniediate vidndLVj 
and tbcjf distribution mdicaics that the work, was earned out with the [east possible 
■mount of truneport. The grey daj? suggests a deposit from a Bwampy hallow where 
sediments accumulated under chemically reducing oondlttociSp And the eaisteucc and 
present oonditious of a ditch by the side of the road just northwards of the site (where 
the lowest ground of the imniediate vicinity occurs) sufliciently indicates the reason 
why this day is most abundant in the northern part of the harrow^ The homogeneous 
appearance of the grey day mass is due to the fact that the material was damp and 
plMic when dug^ and was quickly excavated and dumped. 

The jumbled cJuiracter of the mixture of grey day and stony loam was more appar¬ 
ent than real, for this part of the barrow was made up uf masses consisting ahnost 
always of a layer of greyish day below with brownish stony loam above, although 
in a few instances this order w'aa reversed and the day was uppermost. As exposed 
in section each portion of the gmy day formed a sort of shallow basin in which the 
other material rested (except when tbc day waa uppermost), and the whole had the 
appearance of being built up from small pillow-ILke lumps, nearly all of u^hidi had been 
added to the pile with the grey day layer downwards this layer, being soft and plastic, 
tended to accommodate itself to the irregularity uf the surface upon which it rested. 
This material was obtained from the margin of the grey clay area, and just aouthwarda 
of It, w^bere tlie surface kyera tududed soil and the stones left after some of the finer 
znalcrial of the clay had been v^’ashed away by rain or surface waters^ 

The turfp soil, and loamy subsoil above and around the clayey Core dlfiered in no 
essential way from the material of the nonnal soil profile in the neighbourhaod of the 
barrow. 

The vaiicgaced appearance of the material^ due to the presence of layers of bright 
yellow, orange, and reddish brown layers rich in compounds of irnnj and sornetimes 
indurated by them, u an indJeatbn of the extern to which the soluble mineral 
constituents of the mound have bceri re-distributed. 




The Beginnings of Civilization 
in Mesopotamia* * 

by E. A. Speiser 

Univmity nf Ptmayivania 

I N attempting an analysis of so composite a problem as the beginnings 
of civilization in Mesopotamia, I shall treat the subject under thr^ 
heads ; material elements; social elements ; the underlying ethnic 
forces. 

Material Elements 

Our knowledge of predynastic, or proto-historic, Mesopotamia is 
almost entirely a contribution of the present decade. At the eighteenth 
Intemationat Congress of Orientalists, held in Leiden in t^i, three 
archaic stages were established for Lower Mesopotamia. TTicy are, 
working back from recorded dynastic times, 

I. The Jemdet Nasr period 
a. The Uruk period 
3. The Obeid period. 

These divisions as they are generally understood, are at once cultural 
and chronological. They follow in a definite order, without interven- 
ing gaps, and each contains certain characteristic material elements 
which were first observed on. the site that has given its name to the 
culture in question. The beginning of the Early Dynastic period may 
now be dated to about 3000 with a much smaller margin of error 
than the round date might imply. Since the three predynasdc stages 

* Printed from the SuppleEncnt to the Jouriul df the Atnerican Oriendtl Sddety: 
^^Fhe Beginnings of CiviUzatian in the Orient \ a aymposium it the meetings of the 
AmericiJi Orknul Sodeiy, Baltimore^ April 1930. With icknowlcdgmenta to 
Professor W. F. Albright and Professor E. A. Speiser. 

* See H. FTanMort, Onenir Inst. C^mm. ito (193A), Comroent on the ChronologlcaL 
Table (after pL Vlli). A useful survey of the protohUtorle material will be found in 
Viktur Chriatian'i AUtif^tumskundi des Zmeistromiendes I, fiso. 2 aithdiigh Ch.ru- 

tian^B dates are at tiincs highly individual. See also Th. Meek» in Thr 
Sywpoiium on Archa^togy and the Biblt 158 ff. 
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are represented by a total of nearly twenty building levels,* * the time 
assigned to the age as a whole could scarcely be less than the entire 
fourth millennium. The chronology is relative, of course, since much 
of the age under discussion belongs to the pretiterate era. But this 
relative chronology is abundantly established, and is being constantly 
confirmed, by the collective testimony of a number of widely distributed 
ancient centres ; so much so that the terms ' Jemdet Na$r ‘ Uruk 
and ' Obeid ’ have been adopted for Upper Mesopotamia as well, and 
they are employed in a restricted sense for other sections of Western 
Asia, notably Persia, Syria, and Palestine. 

Upper Mesopotamia was inhabited long before the alluvial valley 
of the south had become suitable for human occupation. Whereas 
the oldest established civiliaation of Lower Mesopotamia was the one 
known as ‘ Obeid \ separated by two other cultures from the Early 
Dynasdc stage, ancient Assyria has yielded at least two addition^ 
stages;— 

4. The Halaf-Samarra period 

5. The Sakjcgozu, or Neolithic period. 

The last-named stage takes us back, even on conservative estimates, 
well into the fifth millennium. 

For our present purposes, the internal characteristics of each of 
the above five predynastic periods ate immaterial. Their distinguish¬ 
ing features may be ascertained from several general summaries* or, 
better still, from the original reports on the various excavations in 
question. Nor need we dwell on the principal accomplishments of 
the predynastic age as a whole, beyond indicating that the beginnings 
of building and pottery lie still farther behind,* but that the introduc¬ 
tion of metal, the wheel, the cylinder seat, and writing fall within the 
predynastic age of Mesopotamia. It wilt be of more immediate con¬ 
cern to us to concentrate instead on correlations of a methodological 
and general anthropological nature. These correlations wilt be stated 
briefly in the succeeding paragraphs. 

*e.g. Uruk, arthjiic ii-iO'tii. 

* See above, note i. 

*Ttut ta to say, they are earlier than the deepest stratified deposits known froin 
MesopotBitua. The stage in question has been rcpoited from J, Gaiatang's excavations 
at Jericho, and may be anticipated from his discoveries at Merrin. 

In grouping together the {Jalaf and Samam deposits I have had in nvod only their 
relative chronology. On conteietual grounds Samaira proves to be an early phase of the 
Obcid-Susa t group. 
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A. First there is a question as to the nature of the divbioits into 
which predynastic Mesopotamia has been broken up. The terms 
currently in use to designate those divisions were first applied to strictly 
localized remains which enjoyed prominence over a liinited period of 
time. Thus ' Obeid ’ was appli^ originally to a highly specialized 
troe of painted pottery which was confined to a section of Lower 
Mesopotamia, and fiourished until the appearance in the same region 
of pottery without painted designs. Secondarily, the term was applied 
also to the material context with which Obeid pottery occurred. In this 
manner one designation served for a characteristic product, a period, 
and a cultural context. It was adequate so long as the early civilization 
which it was meant to signify appeared to remain in comparative 
isolation. But the one conclusion towards which all recent archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries and researches in Western Asia converge is that even 
the oldest civilizations of that area were not narrowly loc^ized. Obeid 
pottery and terracottas are now known also from Upper Mesopotamia, 
■while Obeid decorative motives have correspondences with designs on 
|potte^ of the Amri stage, in the Indus Valley, too intricate to be 
explained away by mere coincidence. If wc extend the term ‘ Obeid ' 
to cover Upper Mesopotamia, we shall find it awkward and misleading 
when applied to a substantial residue of northern remains, including 
pottery, which have no counterpart in the south. In such circumstances 
the label in question could be justified only for chronological purposes. 
' Obeid * would designate a period characterized by a sum of material 
remains varying in origin and relationship. For a single group of 
material remains is often insufficient to establish synchronism. The 
suggested decorative correspondences between Obeid and Amri may 
point indeed to a common source, hut reflect widely separated periods, 
because the Amri stage is much later than Obeid proper. Careful 

I distinction must be made, therefore, between cultural synchronism and 
I parallels from different periods. The Obeidoid material from the 
Indus Valley* seems to indicate a late survival from a common source. 

B. We come back now to the material contents of the five pre¬ 
dynastic stages of Mesopotamia. It has been indicated that in Upper 
Mesopotamia products from the Obeid province in the south mingled 
with others which were restricted to the north. For instance, ffie graoe- 
fut beakers from Gawra 13 do not occur in Obeid pro per. They have, 

*I would com pare, for example, the motives published by N, G. Majumdar in 
Mem. <1/ tfte Arch. Siip}^ of India 4S (1934), pi xtxvin, i-g (eaiJed to my attentian by 
Dr Marian Wdker) with Gawra xiii ; see provigiDiially basoa W, i i. 
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however, their analogues in the tumblers from Susa i. On the other 
hand, Gawra and Obeid share a number of designs which do not occur 
in Susa. Correlation of the remains from the above three areas, 
Upper and Lower Mesopotamia and Elam, indicates an underlying 
relationship among the three which is less apparent when only two of 
these regions are compared. We now see that the treatment of the 
humm ngtire was the same in all three provinces. The terracotta 
figipines from contemporary Ur have the same animal heads as the 
incised figures on the seals fram Gawra and the painted fibres on the 
pottery from Susa.* The obvious mastery of the artist over his medium, 
whether it was clay, stone, or paint, shows clearly that the d^tortion of 
head was intentionat. The human rpresentations in question had 
in each instance a magic significance. The correspondence between 
the respective cultures embraces thus art and religion as well as industry. 
There is here a deeper unity that outweighs existing material differences. 
But th^ differences cannot be ignored.^ At Gawra, for example, 
the designs on the pottery of the Obeid period point in many directions. 
There are here survivals from earlier stages (Hataf-Samarra) ; elements 
paralleled in the south, and others which fetray yet another source.* 
The picture of a larger civilization covering a wide area is thus modified 
constantly by sectional peculiarities arising from differences of physical 
background and from local traditions and contacts. It is an ever- 
changing picture of expansion, interaction, and modification. In each 
period there is a similarity of outline, but the component elements may 
DC heterogeneous, 

c. ^ With the roalization that each age was culturally composite 
we begin to appreciate the danger of making this or that manifestation 
of the period characteristic of the entire stage. It is known, for instance, 
that the introduction of the cylinder seal and the consequent emergence 
of writing took place towards the end of Uruk times.* Does this mean 

* For the figurines from Ur ace L. Legrain, GiUette det Beaux-ArU Oct., 1932, 
p. 1421 for Gawra there are stamp seals from Levels xi (post-Obcid) and Xltl which 
show an analogous tFeatment of the human figure with similar diatortion of the head ; 
for Suaa, cf. E. Pottier, Mim.dth DiUg. tn Perse 13 (1912), fig. 129, 

"* For the diffcienoes bet\^'een north and south which were apparent before the 
discovery of Gawra xiii see M. E. L. Maltawan’a summary in Exeaoatiem at Tell 
Arpaekiyah (1935), 70, 

*aa 90 R fid, 12, 

• A. Falkcnstein, Arehmsehe Texie am Urtik (1936), 3. Although Uruk ivb may be 
assigned on internal grounds to the Jemdet Niur period, the roquired stage of traiuitiott 
from cylinder seal to tablet makes it necttsary to put the process back to the end of Uruk 
Umc9, 
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that the inventors of the cylinder seal were necessarily the au^ots of 
the Utnk civilization ? By no means. The Uruk stage has disclosed 
internal differences of sufecient magnitude to call for a subdivision 
into Uruk A and Uruk It is therefore inherently improbable 
tha t the people of Uruk a were alone responsible for the innovations 
tha t mark Uruk b. These innovations argue, rather, the arrival of a 
new ethnic element. It should be noted in passing, however, that the 
ethnic factor is not automatically instrumental in bringing atout a 
complete change in an established civilization. For Uruk^ A is not 
eliminated with the appearance of Uruk 8. Similar co-existence of 
disparate cultural features, which point conclusively to more than one 
source, is especially noticeable in the Jemdet Nasr period. 

D. We see then that the predynastic periods represent units only 
in a wide sense. Nor is the line of demarcation between two given 
periods clear and shaip. There is an appreciable overlap of Halaf 
and Obeid, Obeid and Uruk, and Uruk and Jemdet Nasr, This over¬ 
lap imparts a flexible character even to chronological boundaries, ^ The 
fact is thus emphasized that from the very beginning cultural rontinuity 
had a significant part in the shaping of Mesopotamian civilizations. 
New periods may nave been due to combinations of economic and ethnic 
forces, but vital achievements of a preceding stage were also assimilated 
and continued. In the light of these facts early civilizations may be 
defined as totals of integrated cultural elements which reach their peak 
in time and conv^erge in space towards a central core. There are no 
sharp chronological or geographical boundaries. This dehnition 
enables us to contrast adequately such successive stages as Obeid and 
Uruk, as well as contemporary civilizations like those of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt of, say, Jemdet Nasr times. When contemporary civiliza¬ 
tions are thus contrasted, the surprising result is not that there are 
palpable differences betw’cen them, but rather that the respective levels 
of the civilizations compared are essentially similar, provided that inter¬ 
communication between them existed. Predynastic Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia differ materially as to contents. But the tem|ro of progress 
shows no corresponding disparity. Qualitative similarities alone, as 
opposed to contextual relationship, cannot always be explained by the 
all too easy recourse to invasions. Their cause must be sought in a 
force of a different nature. That force is diffusion. 

E. It is surely no mere coincidence that predynastic times come 
to an end both in Egypt and Mesopotamia at about the same period ; 

I* 4. VmL Bericht, Uryk (i9ja), 44. 
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that metal is worked in both countries in very early settlements and 
that metallur^cai advance shows a similar rate of progress in the valleys 
of the Two Rivers and the Nile ; or that cylinder seals link distant areas 
in Jemdet Nasr times.'^ Diffusion presupposes, of course, physical 
contact, but the mechanism of diffusion functions freely in times of 
peace. The need of raw materials, such as obsidian and copper, 
stimulated commerce, and the barter of goods had as its inevitable 
corollary the interchange of ideas. Since there were commercial links 
between early Egypt and Mesopotamia, news of progress in non- 
negotiable items was also communicated from one region to the other.'* 
In view of this it is naive to assume, as has actually been done, that plain 
pottery was invented in Jericho, or that painted wares originated at Tell 
Halaf. In most cases, the source of a significant invention is lost to 
us entirely. At best, we may be able to trace a specialized invendon to 
a given area, but hardly to a single site. We have reason to say that 
the potter’s wheel is of Asiatic origin and that the cylinder seal is 
Mesopotamian. But we cannot prove that the cylinder seal was 
invented in Unik, merely by pointing to the fact that the earliest 
known cylinders have been dug up at Uruk. Such items spread much 
too quickly to betray to us, thousands of years later, not only the dviliza- 
tion that produced them but also the very spot where they originated. 

The spread of the knowledge of metals is a case in point. The 
collective testimony of a number of sites shows that copper was rare in 

See H. Frankfort^ Cylinder Srals (193^)^ 

^ The origiD of Egypdan writing can scarcely be viewed in Qiher light. Its 
ultimatep though indueetp dependence on Mesopotamnui writing w indicated by the 
folJowing cotLBLdexations, There are hundredi of Mesopotamian tablets from predyoafitk 
times aB a^lnst the single possible instance of the Lion Hunt palette in Egypt with 
its two written symbols. (On tbts subject aet H. Ranke, Hrid^ Ak, PFm, 

3 Abh.). According to Siegfried Schott (in Kurt Sethe^a Foni Biidc zum Suebtahen 
[1939] 8z) there ±3 nothiDg in the Egyptian aystem of writing that points to a long period 
of development, whereas the evolution of Mesopotaniian writing b abundantly illustrated 
from its ve^ beginning. Moreover, the cylinder seal (admittedly of Meiopotamkn 
origin) provides the link between picture and script; and Mesopotamian economy (which 
differs markedly from Egyptian economy In h^toric times) furnishes an all but automatic 
explanation for transforming elements of -design into elements of Boipt (Falkemitciii, 
op^ cit- 32-3, 47)* Finallyp there U ample evidence of oontacts betiiveen MesopotnmLi 
and Egypt at the time of the cvoludon of Mesopotamian writing (A^ Scharff^ Ztie. dg. 
Spr. Indicates no more than that the idea of writing was boirowra 

by Egypt (for this possibility see Schott, opn ciL Si). In form, the two acripta are Htricdy 
Independent. Both are ba^d on native artistic elements and the derivative scripts are 
as different as the reapectivc ait styles of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
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the early phases of the Obeid period> increasing gradually in use until 
the technitjue of metaSlurgv b mastered by Jemdet Nasr times, The 
art of working copper could not have been discovered on the sites where 
the metal is first encountered for the simple reason that those sites 
are not close to copper deposits. It must have been introduced from 
the outside. Once discovered, however, that art spread rapidly 
throughout the civilized world, to all areas which maintained contact 
with one another. The same is true of many subsequent stages of 
metallurgical progress. The underlying principle of diffusion enables 
us now to utilize those technological stages as so many chronological 
criteria. It follows that Susa i or Ghassul, with their relatively mgh 
copper technique, cannot be as old as the Halaf period, in which 
knowledge of metals can scarcely be said to exist at all.^* 

It goes without saying that the still useful terms ‘ Neolithic' 
and ‘ Chalcolithic' presuppose, at least to a certain extent, the 
chronological application of the principle of diffusion. But we should 
bear in mind that incidental factors attendant upon diffusion must 
not be ignored. Not all goods popular with one civilization were 
welcomed necessarily by a neighbouring culture. Moreover, synchron¬ 
isms furnished through diffusion have to be corrected in accordance 
with the lag involved in each instance,** and that requires clear evidence 
as to the respective centres of the elements diffused. In questions of 
this sort in particular much work remains to be done. 

F. So far we have been preoccupied in the main with the dynamics 
of proto-historic civilizations. With the above remarks in mind, we 
may now sum up briefly the external characteristics of the prcdynastic 
periods of Mesopotamia, The beginning is represented in Gawra z6 
and Nineveh i by a Neolithic occupation which is paralleled in Judeideh 
14, in northern Syria. It is not tke absolute beginning of setded life, 
because the introduction of building and pottery had already been left 
behind. The first settlements of Mesopotamia were due, therefore, to 
ciutsiders.** The succeeding Halaf period is given over to an advanced 
civilization with technically developed polychrome fabrics, terracott^t 

r* cf, JowTjf. Atnerican Orienial Society, 1933, LVHi, 671-3. 

A ccHuiderable time lag is involved^ for exafoplcp in the spread of the * ckaJice 
ware * from Central Persia to the Nineveh area, Oq the ather the diffuaion of the 
cylinder from Liower Mesopotamia required comparatively little time to reath Ekm and 
Syria* 

** On the possible western origin of these outsiders further uiformatjon may be 
expected from Garst&ng'a excavations at Mersbi. 
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figurines, amulets, and the first stamp seals.Halaf has its centre of 
concentration in northern Syria and its settlements do not extend beyond 
the Tigris. Along that boundaiy it is met by an eastern culture, whose 
early manifestations known as Samarra coincide with the end of the 
Halaf period. Compromises between the two cultures are demonstrable 
along the line of contact, but the river barrier is not crossed far in either 
direction, except by scattered importations. Later phases of the 
eastern culture occupy the Obeid-Susa period. Metal-work is Intro¬ 
duced and, in the north, temple architecture flourishes. The synthesbed 
heritage of the Samarra-O^id-Susa age is assimilated and gradually 
transformed in the succeeding Uruk stage, under repeated outside 
influences which result at length in the cultural separation of the north 
from the south.** Henceforward the two provinces pursue divergent 
course, although lively intercourse tends to level existing diflereDoes. 
The end of the Uruk period witnesses in the south the introduction of 
the cylinder seal and script. The period comes to an end with the 
arrival of a new type of painted pottery, probably from the west,** and 
this pottery typifies externally the following Jemdet Nasr stage. Indus¬ 
try and commerce contribute to the growing wealth of Sumer, which 
trades now with the rest of Western ^ia and ndth Egypt. Links with 
Elam are especially close, and the influence of the soudi is now felt in 
Upper Mesopotamia. Out of this syncretistic culture there emerges 
presently the historic civilization of Sumer, which is to leave a per¬ 
manent mark not only on the rest of Mesopotamia and Western Asia 
but indirectly also on the classical world and the world of today. 

Social ELE%tENTS 

The earliest civilizations of Mesopotamia have to be judged entirely 
by their ma terial remains. Light on social developments is scanty and 
incidental. It is reflected by such products as religious architecture, 

Gawra hsa yielded a charred impression of i ^mp ftcal wxh an excellent dcsi^ 
of ^ ibejc^ clearly datable to Qalaf times. On the problematical date of tbc cylinder 
from Chagur Bazar (ira^ 3, pi. 5) see Frankfort^ Cyiind^ S^ak 12S. 

Gawra Xl-Vltt muat be treated as a separate cultuie province in apitc of the links 
with Unit vi-tv, which testify to the chronological relationship of the two areas. Von 
S^en lias proposed the term ^ Gawra culture ' for the northern province {Der alie Orimt 
37 i-i, p. 9)» but his ajehaeological interpretatton of the culture in question i* wholly 
inadequate. 

I am referring here only to the polychrome geonoetric decoration of the period. 
For the naturalistic dementa, as repreaenTed in ihc later Dlyala ware, the source roust be 
sought m the Sum tl group, to useFrankfort'a dehnidon of it. {Anh^t^ 
Summon Problem [1933] 69). 
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votive objects, and burial custonis. Definite information on social 
conditions and social organization can be furnished only by epigraphic 
sources, and the earliest records known until recently represent the 
dynastic levels of Mesopotamia. Today we are able to extend our 
investigation to predynastic times and reach through the Jemdei Nasr 
stage to the last phase of the Uruk period. The results are illuminating 
indeed. 

It has been known for a long time that the Sumerians had left an 
indelible impression on succeeding cUnlizations. Their influence came 
to be felt in language and literature, law and government, religion, 
education, and science. Material influence is attested by numerous 
Sumerian loanwords in Akkadian, some of which were taken over by 
later Semitic dialects, Elamites and Persians, Hurrians, Hittites, and 
Urarteans, Phoenicians and Hebrews, all were among the direct or 
indirect heirs of Sumerian civilization. These facts have long been 
familiar. What is less common is the realization that the civilizing 
activity of the Sumeriatrs had begun in proto-Mstoric tim^; that the 
chief ^neficiary of that activity was the social side of civilization ; and 
that as a result of that activity the whole of Western Asia was to become 
a cultural unit, for all its heterageneous and polyglot components which 
were to pass in review in the course of millenma. So strong was the 
assimilatory effect of the framework which the Sumerians had left, that 
the Semites and non-Semites who were caught in it came to have more 
in common than, did the Semites and the Egyptians, in spite of the 
linguistic ties that bound the two latter groups,’ * 

Space will not permit to furnish detailed support for these asser¬ 
tions. Only the general line of reasoning can be indicated at present. 
It starts with the emergence of writing at the end of the Uruk period, 

Adam Falkenstein has demonstrated*® that the earliest written 
records found in Sumer represent the absolute begirming of that script. 
Its direct predecessor was the cylinder seal, since many figures which 
occur on the oldest seals appear also on the earliest tablets. Writing 
first served the purposes of temple economy, with private business 
turning to the new medium shortly afterwards. Historical and literary 
compositions are the result of subsequent development. From the 

Hence the many close ties betvreen the Hurrians ^nd the Hebrews as against the 
less substantial cultural connexion betu'eeu the Hebrews and the neighbouring hgyptians. 
The traditional opposition of the Hebrews to the Egyptians may mdeed be viewed in the 
Asme light. 

*■ Archmicht Ttxte aiu C/riiA. 
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very beginning, however, lists of signs arc compiled as a guide to the 
scribe and the reader. Now the cylinder seal ts admittedly of Mesopo¬ 
tamian origin, hence the derivative script bespeaks the same source' 
this conclusion is bom out by indepenclent considerationsFinally, 
the language used in the texts of the Jemdet Nasr period is demonstrably 
Sumerian. Since the first tablets are only slightly older, and since they 
are all but identical with those of the Jemdet Nasr age, they can scarcely 
represent any other language. The introduction of writing was there¬ 
fore the work of the Sumerians. 

Let us now carry this demonstration to its logical conclusion. 
Writing was not a deliberate invention, but the incidental by-product 
of a strong sense of private property, always a characteristic of classi^ 
Sumerian civilization. The cylinder seal was a device to identii^ 
owners of goods, presented to the temple or the object of private 
traimctions, and the first tablets merely implements the operation of 
temple economy. The same respect for private property is reflected 
in the records of purchases made by later rulers of Sumer and Akkad ;** 
it is epitomised in the fundamental tenet of the Code of H^murabi 
that a purchase not accompanied by a written document is a theft 
punishable by death ;** and it is exhaustively illustrated by the tervs of 
thousands of business documents recovered from the archives of 
ancient Mesopotamia. 

Sumerian government and governmental economy reveal the sarnc 
basic orientation. The Sumerian city state represents a commercial 
theocracy in which private enterprise had an important place. The 
pronounced legalistic order finds its expression in collections of laws 
which are to become paradigmatic for Babylonia, Assyria, Anatolia, 
and Palestine, and are implicit in the legal documents of the Elamites, 
the Kassitcs, and the Hurrians. The legal framework is transplanted 
by means of the cuneiform writing,** itself an early offshoot of Sumerian 
economy. Inevitably, reUgious and Mteraj^ elements are transmitted 
with the legal ideas. Sumero-Akkadian deities are given a place in the 

** Bssed on the inner evidence of the script \ cf. iAtd, 25~^' the bearing of the 
cylinder seals sec also Frankfort, Cyittider SeaU i. 

**cf. c.g. Umkagina, Cones a and C, cols. JU-*« (See now the article of B.A. 
van pToosdij in the Koschaker Festschrift {Studia tt Doamenta it j Leiden, 193^] 

»35 ff ) 

§7; cf. M, Schoof, Vwdtraaaiiuht Biidiathek 5 (1913) xnt. 

•* It k worthy of notice that the Human aad Hittite syllabaries rest on a prototype 
which antedates the Dynasty of Haronmrabi v cf. jAf 3 S 58, 1&9, note 68. 
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Hurrian pantheon,*’^ and the Epic of Gilgamcsh is translated into 
Hnrrian and Hittite. in this manner, Sumerian writing, bearing the 
fruits of Sumerian dviliaation, pervades the whole of Western Asia, 
thus achieving a more lasting and far-reaching effect than the most 
extensive conquests of Mesopotamian emperors. Babylonian kings 
struggle to phrase their accounts in a langua^ already dead.** Remote 
Ugarit uses that language in its vocabularies, Ashurbanipal boasts of 
bis ability to read Inscriptions in the ‘ obscure Sumerian 
Achaemeniaii kings employ formulaic phrases which echo statements 
by Sumerian rulers. But it is always the law, the torah in the language 
of a culturally related centre, that governs human conduct and safe¬ 
guards human progress. 

This sketch is not intended to minimiz e non-Sumerian contribu¬ 
tions to the civilisation of Western Asia. But too much emphasb 
cannot be placed on the original Sumerian nucleus. In the course of 
millennia it was modihed, improved, and adjusted to various local 
requirements. Notable additions to it were made. But the basic 
Jeg^, administrative, and scientific elements can be traced to the early 
days of the emergence and evolution of writing. Those elements 
remain operative p late as Persian and classical times. 

The one section of the ancient East that was not involved in this 
course of social progress was Egypt, The determining factor may be 
traced to the secondary position of the law in the Egyptian social 
order. This position was determined in turn by a radically different 
concept of the rights of the individual. The king was here the 
supreme judge and the ultimate master of all he surveyed. His was 
an authoritarian state that knew no higher power. Hence Egyptian 
government and Egyptian law follow a pattern of their own, and that 
pattern is not upset until Assyrian and Persian conquests have drawn 
Egypt into the orbit of the West Asiatic civilizarion. 

The Underlying Ethnic Elements 

It is evident from our consideration of the material remains left 
by the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia that many ethnic elements 
contributed to the final product which is handed over to the people 

** See A. Gfit&r, Kleinasi'm {1933) 125. 

**cf, A. Poebel, AfO 9 (i933“4)* ^5**“** The influenoc of Sumerian on the 
' dawka]' diaJect of Hatnmufabi Akkadian » atronger than » generally recognized, A 
good iltuatrarion h fumbbed by the t-form of Akkadian as interpreted bj Goetze, |aoS 
5®, 333' ” cf. B. Meissner, BabyhmtK uttd Aisyrwn a, 528 . 
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of the Early Djuastic times. Commoa survivals, cross-fertiliaation, 
and diffusion may have contributed to the levelling of such cultures as 
those of the HaM and Obeid periods ; but geographical differences 
alone would have been sufficient to differentiate in course of time tire 
underlying ethnic groups,” Subsequent changes in the course of the 
Uruk period herald the arrival of fresh ethnic elements, and the same 
is true of the Jemdet Nasr period. That a degree of continuity is 
preserved, nevertheless, is due mainly to the way in which early 
civilization advanced. Fresh arrivals may have aided in the progress 
of the invaded areas. They were in a position to improve, but could 
not entirely obliterate, the cumulative and synthesized heritage of 
the past. 

To identify the individual etlinic elements which co-operated in 
producing the civilization of preliterate Mesopotamia is a more hopeless 
task today than it ever appeared to be. It did not seem nearly as 
difficult before we found out that the cultiu'c of each period was a 
composite fabric. Furthermore, physical anthropology held out the 
hope that the racial strains might he disentangled. But this pramise 
has not been fulfilied. In fact, the available anthropometric evidence 
is less conclusive in this respect than the circumstantial evidence from 
material remains.** The process of racial levelling is immeasurably 
older than that of cultural blending. The latter process did not succeed 
in obliterating ail heterogeneous elements, and the ^ chronological 
testimony of stratigraphy enables us to recognize an intrusive group even 
where the skeletal evidence may be non-committal. 

When we work back from historic times, we encounter the 
Sumerians at the end of the Uruk period. The question that comes up 
next is whether the Sumerians had been in the land from the time of the 
earliest settlements, or arrived in any one of the succeeding stages. 
This question is not a new one. There is, however, new evidence that 
bids fair to bring it nearer to a satisfactory solution. Only a bare out¬ 
line of the relevant facts can be given at this time. 

The arrival of the Sumerians at the beginning of the Obeid period 
has been advocated most energetically by Frankfort.** He bases his 
conclusion on the argument from continuity, although he is aware that 

** Note, e.g. the individualizing elements in Susa i, the Nineveh area, and Ixnver 
Mesopotamia to Obeid times which tend to bnah down the undcrtyingi cultural tclation- 
■hip of theac three regions. 

»S« the monograph of W. M, Krogman in Or. fmL Pvb. xxx (11)37). * *> 3^5 

*Arfh(Uohgy and tht Sumfrian Problem 40 ff, 
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the conti nutty which he seeks to establish is broken in many si^iflcant 
points. Mesopotamian pottery^ for example, is kaleidoscopic in its 
succession of distinctive families. 

Not to repeat the arguments for a later arrival of the Sumerians 
which I have given in full on other occasions,** I shall make only the 
following addidons. The Sumerians are definitely in l^wer Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the latter half of the Uruk period, when the cylinder seals and 
writing first appear. Now U ruk b is characterized also by significant 
changes in pottery and architecture and the appearance of a pronounced 
naturalistic style in sculpture, a style which dominates, furthermore, 
the contemporary glyptic art. Now these changes, and particularly 
the abandonment of the earlier stamp seal, are radical enough to betray 
the intrusion of a forceful and heterogeneous etlmic group. The most 
logical candidates for that event are the Sumerians. 

But w'e can go further than that. Now that Lower Mesopotamia 
is matched and exceeded in antiquity by the north, _we have there a 
reliable contemporary witness. If the Obeid period in Lower Meso¬ 
potamia was of Sumerian origin, then its noi^em counterpart must 
have been Sumerian, too. And yet there is nothing in the mass of 
contemporary material from Gawta and Arpachiyah that might fore¬ 
shadow the typically Sumerian producte of a later date. _ The human 
representations of the period are unlike anything achieved by the 
Sumerians. Most important of all are the seals, of Tvhich we have now 
a large collection. Not only are the northern seals of the Obeid period 
stamps and not cylinders, but their style is also radically different from 
the style of the second phase of Uruk, It is linear and schematized, 
not full-bodied and naturalistic** Naturalistic style, cylinder seals, 
and writing arc unmistakable witnesses of Sumerian occupation. None 
of these witnesses appears in the north before jemdct Nasr times, when 
the earlier direction of cultural diffusion from north to south is reversed. 
In short, Sumerian presence is not felt in the north in any of Ac periods 
prior to Jemdet Nasr. Since there was a close relationship between 
nor th and south in Obeid times, the Sumerians cannot have been the 

*« AjA 37 (1933), 459 ff. 

** The stamp Is from Gmwra vii-VTilp publbhcd in my ui 

I (1935), pla, Lvi-Vtn, can now be Bupplemcntcd by a large number of seals and impres¬ 
sions from the earlier levels, Thek cumulative evidence is to the effect that noting 
comparable in at^lc to the seals from Uruk iV and later is present at Gawra until the very 
end of tbc Uruk period. In other words, the glyp^e style that is characteristic of the 
SuiDcrbrns does not begin to affect the north until the Sumerians had dcmoiistrable 
qoutacts with the south. 
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authoi^ of that age. Other cultures flourished before their arrival, and 
it is to those cultures, as we have seen, that the country owed a degree of 
continuity.** All signs point, therefore, to the arrival of the Sumerians 
in the course of the Uni period, and no real difficulty is occasioned by 
this assumption. 

It follows that the foundations of the historic civUiaation of 
Mesopotamia were laid in Uruk times. The next stage was one of 
intensive cO'Kirdination and readjustment. Increasing wealth brought 
in new elements, specifically from Elam and the west. But the Sumenan 
framework had b^n established and was gaining strength. Presently 
it was ready for emergence into the Early Dynastic ordW and the full 
light of history. 


*• Frankfort's argument that the Stunicrians were ' the earliest occupants of the 
valley of the Two Rivers * rests on the piemise ‘ that the continuity in the roatet^ 
culture of Mcaopotamia may best be underatpod as based on a si mtiBr ethnic oontinuity 
which, in view of the later stages of the development, we liave to call from the very 
beghming Sumcriaa * {ap. dt. 46). The first port of this proposition is self-evident: 
ethnic Burvival* as transmitteia of material aecom plishments may safety be asstimed from 
the beginiiing of chalcolithic litnes at least. But the concision does not follow at all. 
One could aay with equal right that the Hurrians of the Kirkuk area were its ortglnal 
population because the texts of the second millennium use the script and reflect many 
legal and administrative ideas of the preceding miliennium. What is diiractefisticaUy 
Sumerian in Lower Mesopotamia turns out to strain the normal continuity iiuiead of 
maintaioing it. The undcriyine influences art eccentric rather than concentric. The 
Sumerians were later arrivala, t^refore, who injected new and vital elements into the 
inherited civiliaation. 




Place-names and Early Maps 

(with spedal reference to Wales) 
by F, J, North 

T he significance of early maps in the elucidation of plaoe-n^e 
problems is generally recognized, but the converse also applies; 
for place-names have their value in the study of early maps-^in 
attempts to discover the sources of Information used by the compiler 
of a map, or to determine the authorship of an anonymous map, as well 
as b problems concerning the relationship between maps of the same 

The presence or absence of certain names has often been cited as 
evidence in discussions of this kind, but during the course of work 
upon early maps of Wales it became apparent that the /ormr of the 
names sometimes yielded ewdence of greater diagnostic value than 
that relating simply to their inclusion or their distribution. 

In times past spellings were less standardized than they are now ; 
the 16th-century topographer, Leland, for example, managed to indude 
in his records at least seven different renderings of the name of the 
river which in English is called TJsk, and in Welsh Wysg Wixht 
Wish, Wiske, Wske, Wyske, Wy^c and IV/iisk* This might, on first 
thoughts, be considered a reason for suggesting that the spellings of 
place-names on early maps and in early topographical works can have 
no value in critical studies, but Leland’s treatment of Usk is an extreme 
case, and it will often be found that the variations fall into well-defined 
groups. For example, in 16th-century maps there are at least seven 
renderings of Haverfordwest in Pembroxeshirc, Atjofd, Arfovde^ 
Harford, Herford West, Herefordteest, Haverford West, and Haue^ordium 
and in attempting to discover relationships it is clear that while Here* 
fordveest might have been derived from Herford West or vice versa. 
Afford cannot have been transmuted into H(a>erfcffdwest. Similarly, 
common influence may be looked fo r in maps that give GaUon or Gelhm 

* It should be noted thiit altliougit the^ forms differ so much in appcaruice, all 
but the firat of them aound nearly alike when spoken; sis sre phonetically dose to the 
Welsh form than is the English IFsk, 
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for Llangollen, but not between maps that give those forms, and others 
that gve Langollyon or Lmgothlan. 

The results of investigation along these tines are well illustrated 
by reference to Llandovery in Carmarthenshire, On two 16th-century 
maps, closely related in point of time and issued in the same voltme— 
the British Isles, and Humphrey Lhuyd’s England and Wales in the 
first supplement {1573) to the ODelius Atlas, Tneatrum orbis terratuffi — 
this Wekh town appears as Thuanteuery and as Ymahyfry respectively, 
and apart from the evidence provided by their positions on the maps 
no one could be blamed for assuming that the names related to two 
different and otherwise unknown places. 

Other renderings of Llandovery (arranged in chronological order) 
include;— 

Lartduryy 14th-century * Gough ' map of Britain (Bodleian Library), 

Ldduri, anonymous (manuscript) map of Great Britain and Ireland 
of about 1534, in the Cotton Collection in the British Museum, 

Ltanameueri | 

LUmamevery ^ Leland's Itinerary (c. 1536). 

Lkmandeuery j 

Lloncati^ (Stowe’s transcript of Leland^s /tfwerar)’). 

Landuri^ map of England and Wales attributed to George Lily 

(154^)* 

Tlautmteuery^ Mercator’s map of the British Isles (1564). 

Tlaua-nte-ueryt map of the British Isles in the Ortelius Atlas of 
1570. 

L. YrrtdkyjTyj Humphrey Lhuyd’s map of Wales (1573). 

Yrtwhyjry, Humphrey Lhuyd’s map of England and Wales (1573)- 

LlanymtJiefry, Saxton’s map of the counties of central Wales (1578}- 

Llanymtheuery^ Saxton’s map of England and Wales (1579), 

Llaftymtiieueryet Saxton’s large map of England and W^es (1583). 

Ymohifri, map of England and Wales, after H. Lhuyd in J, Busser- 
mercher^ European Atlas (1592). 

Uanymtkefry\ map of South Wales and the southwest of England 
in Mercator's Atlas (t (95), 

Llanymtheueti^ map of England and Wales in the same atlas, 

Tlauauery\ Gerard de J one’s Atlas (iS 93 .)’ 

The present Welsh form is LlattymMyJri (Llan ym ddyfri), which 
means the church in or among the waters and might be taken as refer¬ 
ring to the position of the town between the river Towy and its tribu¬ 
taries, Bran and Gwydderig. The name was, however, originally 
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Lkm am ddyfrit the church oti the waters, and it reiated not to the 
town of Llandovery (there is no church in the town itself and no parish 
of Llandovery) but was an alternative name for the church of Llandin- 
gat (dedicated to S. Dingad) a little to the south, which was formerly 
on the banks of the Towy, although the river now flows some distance 
away to the west.* 

Humphrey Lhuyd’s version, L. Ymdhyfry^ was evidently based 
upon a proper understanding of the Welsh form, for Lhuyd, like some 
of his contemporaries used dh as the ecjuivalent of dd* which is pro¬ 
nounced like tne th in te/Aer, not as in tAin, and Ytruihy^^ which occurs 
on his map of England and Wales, illustrates the kind of mistake which 
was introduced when maps were copied by people unfamiliar with the 
language of the country concerned. Lhuyd generally used the letter 
£ as a contraction for L/on, and the engraver frequently left it out. In 
the case of his map of England and Wales not only was the L of L. 
Ymdhyfry omitted, but the d was made into an o, and the name thus 
effectively disguised. 

Leland's rendering, Llattandeuery^ relates to the earlier fonn of the 
name, and represents an attempt on the part of one unfamiliar with the 
Welsh language to write a name given by word of mouth (the written 
M was intended to be pronounced as ®), and his LUmameueri results 
from the careless omission of a ‘ d a mistake which led him to make 
one much more serious, viz., that of implying that the town was named 
after the brook (Bawddwr) that flows through it, which brook he 
accordingly called Etwry {—E/eri) Brook, Llancanery in Stowe’s 
transcript of the ' Itinerary ’ is wimout significance, being the result 
of unintelligent copying. 

Mercator’s Tiauanteuery (1564) could be a mistaken rendering of 
Leland’s form, for one has only to examine manuscripts and maps of 
the period to see how easily LI might be misoopied Tl, and the general 
assemblage of names on Mercator’s map suggests Leland influence, 
but it may be the result of an attempt to represent the sound of the 
spoken LL The chances that either is the case are about equal, because 
t^ is the only name so treated—all the other £fan-plaoes in Wales 
on Mercator's 1564 map begin with a single L. 

When Mercator’s map was used as the basis of the British Isles 
in the Ortelius Atlas of 1570, the word was broken up into three syllables 

^ See notes by the late Egetton FhilJimort in Tkt Descriptioa of Penbrokikire^ 
hy George Owca of Hcnllys, CymmTodorion Record Smeif Loncbni iSgti p. 207. 

■ InfoTTnation from coy coLLeaguc Mr Ffrands G, Payne. 
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Tfaua-nte-uery, of which the first and last were on one side of a river 
and the middle one on the other. In the corresponding map in the 
Gerard de Jode Atlas of 15^3* name lost its middle portion and 
became TLwauery, which, m the absence of any connecting links, 
would never be associated with Llandovery. 

Saxton’s Llanytnthefry is obviously a fairly successful attempt to 
reproduce the Welsh form of the name, for the ‘ fiW ’ of Llanymddy^ 
is, as already iniEcated, pronounced like ‘ * in te/Aer, and if the ‘ tA' 

in Llanymiftefry is similarly pronounced, the Welsh form is recognizably 
imitated. We know that Saxton travelled personally in Wales, and that 
he had letters from ^e Privy Council instructing the mayors in the 
Principality to give him every facility, and, when he left any town, to 
provide him with a ’ horseman that can speke both Welshe and Englishe, 
to safe conduct him to the next market towne 

Saxton’s Lhr^mtheuery suggests that one of his informants was 
familiar ^th the writings of Leland. or that he was familiar with 
Mercator’s map of isfii, and tried to improve upon its Tlauanttuery, 
The oudinea of Wales in the Mercator maps of 1595 were obviously 
based upon those of Saxton,* and the rendering of Llandovery as 
Lianymt/tefiy on one of the maps, and as Llanymtkeurei on another, 
suggests that the continental publisher used Saxton’s county maps in 
the preparation of his larger maps, i.e. those in which England and 
Wales occupied four sheets, and one or both of Saxton’s general maps 
of England and Wales (1579 and 1583) in the preparation of his single 
sheet map of Britain (1595). 

Although the Welsh form is Llan ym ddyfri, the usual English 
rendering and pronunciation is Llandotwy (in colloquial Welsh, Llan- 
and it would seem that the name has been so pronounced for 
many hundreds of years, for the Gough map gives it as Luftt/wry 
(=Landi^).^ This form also appeats in the anonymous map of 1534, 
where it is given as Ladtm, and on the Lily map, where it appears as 
Lm^uri. From this it would seem that the makers of these two maps 
derived some, at least, of their names from the Cough map or one 
related to it, and in respect of this particular name owed nothing to 
Leland or any map based upon bis work. 

A connexion between these two maps is also suggested by the 
fact that not only do they give similar form s for the name Llandovery, 

• Acts of the Privy Counctl, 1575-^. 

* F, J. North, **nic Map of Wales before 1600 An.' Arckaeotogia Cambrmtit, 
vol. xc. 191s* *dso issued as a publication of the National Museum of Wales, 
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but on each of them the town is wrongly and similarly misplaced, being 
indicated as upon the Usk instead of upon the Towy, It is h^dly 
likely that such a mistake should have arisen independently twice within 
3 years, so that although Edward Lynam has shown that, taken as a 
whole, the Lily map cannot be regarded as a copy of the anonymous one 
of 1534,* the small but significant resemblance to which attention 
is here drawn suggests that the compiler of each map derived some of 
his information from a copy of the Gough map, wth which each h^ 
in respect of the general outlines. This view receives support 
in the fact that the 1534 map and the Lily map, alone among known 
contemporary or earlier maps, give Crykj^ for the Caemarvons^e town 
of Criccieth: other early maps give Cric^, or a variant of Cryketh. 

Another curious mistake suggests that the ' Lily' map, or one of 
its numerous versions, was among those consulted during the prepara¬ 
tion of Mercator^s 1564 map of the British Isles. This map givra 
Month flu as the name of the river on which Caernarvon stands, while 
on the * Lily ' map it is Moith f. No other map or topographical 
description contains such a name, and there is no historic evidence 
that it w'as ever used for the river Seint, which flows past Caernarvon. 

On the' Lily ' map, the river called Moith f extends from Caernar¬ 
von much further south than Cr^kky^ and is thus made to flow through 
the commote of Euiomlh or Euiomth. Now a written Euumith mi^t 
easily be copied as Monith^ and recopied as Month, or Moith, and it 
would be equally easy for Euionith, the name of a district, to be mis¬ 
taken for the name of a river, which would thus acquire a name that 
did not belong to it. If, then, on a later map (e.g. Mercator's) the river 
was more correctly indicated as a shorter stream, the name would 
naturally be moved northwards to accompany it. It is more likely 
that the mistake was a progressive development on related maps, as here 
suggested, than that it arose spontaneously twice in less than twenty 
years. 

The study of variations that arise from ignorant or careless copying 
may help in solving problems of chronology. Two maps by Humphrey 
Lhuyd appeared in the 1573 supplement to the Oitelius atlas—a map 
of Wales and a map of England and Wales. A letter written by Lhuyd 

* 'Rcpjxiductjon of the " LUy Map^ witli a jnemoir by Edwurd LyiiamV G. H* 
Bean Libraryj JcnkLntownt Penna^ U^S sec also ' The Map of Wales in 
iogia Carnbremist 1935+ xc, and R. A, Pelham, on "The Erroneous Positlcin of 
Llajidos'ery on Siseteenth century Maps ^ ArcMeologia Cambrensii^ 193^^ L3IXXVIT* 
pp. T94-9. 
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shows that the manuscript of the map of Wales was completed in 1568,* 
but it is not clear whether the draft for England and Wales was sent at the 
same time or shortly afterwards. An examination of the names, how¬ 
ever, shows that if one of the maps was consulted during the engraving 
of the other, the Welsh map was the first to be drawn, because on the 
map of England and Wales there are several mis-spellings that can only 
have been derived from the more correct renderings on the map of 
Wales, L, Ymdhyfry {Llandovery), on the Welsh map, and Ymohyhy 
on that of England and Wales, have already been mentioned ; other 
irrstances are found in Forth haythne (Forth Aethwy in Anglesey) which 
became PoTthay-ihtir ; Abermo (Barmouth) which became Aberho ; 
and Ahttysttoyth which became A^stwyth. 

From the forgoing notes it transpires that variations in the spellings 
of place-names arise from two principal causes; (a) mistakes due to 
the difficulties of deciphering badly written names or^ due to careless 
copying ; (b) attempts to render phonetically names given by word of 
mouth. 

We have a good illustration of the latter in a note made by Leland 
concerning a river that flows into the Teifi. ' The watar I hard say ’ 
he wrote, * is caullid Glesse rods ’—thus effectively disguising the real 
name, Glas-ffrwd.* The same writer was more successful when he 
wrote Poullihelly, which presents a recognisable pronunciation of 
Pwllheli, without unduly obscuring the name as it should be written. 

Many interesting examples of phonetic efforts arc to be found in 
the charts prepared for the use of sailors. In Mackenzie's ‘ Chart of 
the North part of Cardigan Bay ’ (1775) for example, we have Tun- 
vamutu (in Merioneth) for Tonfanau—tlte Welsh / being pronounced as 
o. Other charts by the same man illustrate the difficulties experienced 
by ‘ foreigners ’ in dealing with the Welsh LL Thinking no doubt 
of the Scottish pronunciation of cA, Mackenzie Mve Chlaninthuin for 
Llanenddwyn, Chlanthuo for Llanddwywr, and Ohlanabba for Llanaber* 
In spite of Its strange appearance, a spoken Cklan-ift^tftu-tn (with fA 
as in tether) would almost certainly be understood by a Welshman, 
and a person enquiring for CAAm-fAu-d would be much more likely 
to be understood than if, unfamiliar with the pronunciation of Welsh 
letters, he tried to say Llanddwywr. 

Ltsnstuffin for Llanstephan, on Mackenzie's ' Chart of Carmarthen 

* F, J. North, Humphrey Lhuyd's Mapt of Engtand and of Wain. Arehaeotogia 
Camirrmiu^ KCIE. 

^ L, T+ Smith, Thi Itm^ary in €tf John 1906^ 56. 
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Bay . * 775 . sounds better than it looks, and the fact that on the same 
chart several other places near the Cannarthen coast, and in the Gower 
Pemmida opposite, are also made to begin with a single L, e.g. Lanelly, 
Lang^th {Llangennith), Lanredian (Llanrhidian), while the CM is 
used for inl^d places all round, su^ests a limited region in which 
the foreign element was so dominant that in the pronunciation of 
names me Welsh 1,1 had been almost if not completely dropped*. 
Smoe the arrival of the Normans, Gower has tended to be less typi^ly 
Welsh than Wales ^ a whole, and the foreign element seems to have 
made itself felt also in the Catroaithen coastal repon. 

Llemrustfd (on Greenville Collin’s * Chart of the coast of Wales’, 
iw3, and other maps of the time) told the foreigner how to pronounce 
Llanrhysrtrd, a port southwards of Aberystw^, while LemUr on 
Mercator map of the British Isles, 1564. shows that the contracted 
pronunciation of Leominster was in vogue in the 16th century. Other 
examples of evidence as to abbreviated pronunciation are to be found 
in and Skohtm* for the Island of Skokholm off the Pembroke 

c^t, for Haroldstone, Goodick^* for Goodwick, and Muflkk 

for Musselwick,‘i all in Pembrokeshire, 

In addition to throwing light upon the pronunciation of place* 
nam^, these attempts at phonetic renderings sometimes help to remove 
doubts concerning the original forms of names. 

On Christopher Saxton’s map of Merionethshire and Montgomery- 
shue^e name Samabugh Poynt is placed in the sea between Towyn 
and B^ou^. The name, similarly spelt, occurs also in Speed’s 
IMP of Merionethshire (1610), but on Greenville Collin’s ‘ Chart of 
the co^t of W^os1603, It is given as Samaburg Point, Other 
^dennga include Point on the ‘ Chart of the St. Georee’s 

Ch^nd prepared for Nicholas Tindal’s edition of Rapin's History 
oJEnghndipibr-^i), Santabuck P/, on the ‘Accurate map of North 
Walra published by Christopher Bowles, 1785, and Smn huh, on 
Ma^enzte s Chart of the North Part of Cardigan Bay ’ (177c) Sarny 
Buck, on Cruchley’s issue (about the middle of the loth ceiturvl 
maps based on the Ordnance Survey, with Som-y-^ck and y 

'Mnckendt, ' Southweit Coast of Waits’, 1775. 

a. Channel, prepared for Nicholas Ttnd. 1 ’# edition of Paul 

de Rapm’g fJutory of Engtattii, 1726-31. 

** Mackenzie's ' Chart of the Coast of Cardigan Bay \ 1775, 

“ Mackenzie's ‘ Chart of the .South Coast of Wales 1775. 
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Bwch in modern works.'* * The last named form also appeared on the 
map of England and Wales by John Rocque ' Chorographer to His 
Majesty/ 1794. 

means a causeway, and in this case refers to a bank of stones 
stretching out to sea, after the fashion of two other sarns, larger, but 
of similar character, that have played an important part in the letEendrv 
and folk-lore of Cardigan Bay.'* 

On some origmal manu^ript the name would, no doubt, have been 
quite correctly written out in the sea against some symbols indicating 
submerged rocks or shoals, but the professional cartographer, adding 
the word Point, made it to appear as the name of a promontory. Bitrg, 
bughi and btdt &.Te^ in themselves, meaningless in terms of the Welsh 
language, but while Collin’s bttrg^ and Tindal’s btig are the results of 
misunderstanding in the one case and carelessness in the other, from 
w'hat we know of Saxton and Mackenzie we may assume that bagh and 
are attempts at phonetic rendering. 

Buck is ^ obsolete Welsh word meaning cow, and it might seem 
that the original name was Sam-y-htick —-the causeway of the cow. 
The adoption of and buk is, however, an indication that the vowel 
^und was something like ugh, the e.'tpression of disgust, or like the 00 
in cook, and this shows that the Welsh form cannot have been Auc/i, 
for in Welsh it is to and not u which has the sound of 00, and AwrA, like 
bugh and buh must have been an attempt at phonetics. 

The original name of the submerged pebble bank was, therefore, 
Samy bwch, the buck’s raiweway; this makes intelligible another name 
that has also been applied to the bank, Sam y gafr,'* for bwch gafr 
means he-goat. It also fits in with the fact that the headland near 
Towyn, which can be seen from Aberystwyth, is sometimes locally called 
Pen Bwch* ^ 

^ examples of less successful efforts at phonetic spellings, which 
copyists still further obscured, we may take Sunny, the name given to 
a sheet of water adjoining the coast near Towyn in Merionethshire, on 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Chart of the North Part of Cardigan Bay 1775, and 

**W. Ashton. Tke Evoiutiaa of aCoait^Une, London, 1^20^ O. T. Jones. Wikh 
Outlook, vol. 8 (iQ2i) p, 310 ; C. F. Cliffc. Bock of North Walet, London (1S50). 

** F. J. North, 'The Legend of LIys HelJg—-its Origin and Lt3 Significance'. 
Llandudno, Cd/hi>'h Bay and I&tTkt Field Club, LLandudno, 1940. 

The. Cambrian TratstUet't Guide, London, 1813, col. 337, 

• Information from Mr R. J. Thomaa, Aberystwyth. 
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Carodimhitrock on the reduced version of Saxton’s map of Caernarvon 
which appeared in the 1607 edition of Camden's Britannia. 

A river that flows from Lake Tal-y-llyn to the sea near Towyn is 
called Avon Dyaynni, and near its mouth it spreads out into a t^e or 
lagoon called Broadwater. Several maps, e.g. Speed's Merionethshire 
hhio) and Bowles’ North Wales (1785), give the name of the river as 
Desunny, but in Mackenzie’s chart the name has been shortened to 
Sunny^ and made to apply not to the river, but to the lake at its mouth. 

Cayodnnbitrock is the name given (In Camden) to a point on the 
coast ne^ Pwllheli. Other r7th-century maps give the name as 
CaroditAilhockt ■v{K\ch. as far as appearance goes is no more helpful, 
Saxton’s map of Caernarvonshire and Anglesey (1578) records the name 
as Carodimbil rock, which brings us a Uttle nearer to the correct form. 

On Bowles’ map of North Wales, 1785, it is Carreg y Wimbill, in 
which we recognize Carreg-yr-lmbiJl, better known to English visitors 
as me Gimlet or Gimblet Rock. Ignorant of the fact that the Welsh 
article y becomes yr when followed by a vowel, many of the 19th- 
century map-publishers {following Cary and Cruchley) gave the name 
as Careg-y-rimbill. One of the most stupid of all the renderings of the 
name is Carcgy ^anbill on the map of North Wales in Ellis’s 
Correct Atlas of England and Wales, tSt9> In Carodimbitrock the last 
syllable is an unnecessary repetition, for Carreg means rock, 

, To illustmte the application of the methods of approach outlined 
m the preceding paragraphs, we might take the following map-names, 

^ how one name came to assume such diverse forms : Cklm- 
badAn,f* Lampad Vale,^* Badoin'^’’ and Laupoderuain,'^^ Other map- 
renderings include Llanbedvaur,^* Llanbadarnvawr,*^ L. 
Lampadertiale,** and Llanpalemuaure,^* 

The real name is Llanbadam Fawr (the_^ pronounced as o) and it 
relates to a village now to all intents and purposes absorbed by the town 
of Aberystwyth, It takes its name from the church dedicated to St. 
Padam (St. Patemus) who is supposed to h ave come from Armorica 

’* M. Mackenzie, Chart of tkt Nank pari tsf Cardigan Bay, 1775. 

Anonymoua (Cottonian) map of the Btitiah tales, 1534.' 

H. Lhuyd, Engfand and IValft, 1573. 

Mercator, British Isln, 1564. 

’• Hermsn Mol), Stmth Waits, 1714. 

** John Speed, Cardiganshirt, 1610. 

“ H. Lhuyd, Walei, 1573. 

“ Mercator, Eurtpe. 1554. *» Sazion, England and Wales, s 583. 
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and have settled here,** The adjective /inyr, meaning great, distin- 
giushes this church (and village) from several others also called Llanba- 
dam, which St. Padam is supposed to have founded elsewhere in 
Cardiganshire and the adjacent parts of Brecknockshire and Radnorshire, 

Speed’^s Llatibadarnvmer merely changes the written / for the spoken 
», while Saxton’^s Llanpaternuaure mves the French form Patermt 
and uses w and v as interchangeable fetters. Mercator's Laupaderuaiti 
results front an n being taken for a u (a mistake easily made in the writ¬ 
ing of the time, and, indeed, by no means infrequent today), and from 
a ti tKing used for a «, with trr at the end miscopied as in (also a mistake 
readily understandable in the circumstances). Mercator’s l^mpa- 
deruaU, the anonymous Lampad Vale^ and Moll’s Lktnbadvaur result 
froin confusion between Llanbadam and Lampeter (variously mis¬ 
copied as Lampads and Lampeds) with, in the case of the first two, 
unsuccessful guesses concerning the concluding part of the name. 

In the di^t of his map of Wales, Humphrey Lhuyd gave the name 
as L.Badarnj z-ad Badoin results from the elimination of L and the 
conversion of ar into oi when the engraver employed by Abraham 
Ortelius drew Lhuyd’s map of England and Wales. Chkibaddm is 
Mackciuie’s attempt to reproduce the name as it was pronounced. 

If it seems a matter for sura rise that early maps include a relatively 
high proportion of names relating to coastal features, not now regarded 
as of sufficient importance to be inserted even on maps of considerably 
larger scale than those with w'hich we have been concerned, the explana¬ 
tion lies in the fact that cartographers and map publishers had to rely 
largely on sea-faring travellers for their information, and in those days 
features that sert'ed as landmarks were almost as important to sailors 
aa the harbours to which they were bound. 

Recognition of this fact often throws light upon map-names that 
would otherwise be difficult to explain. For example, in the south¬ 
eastern part of Glamorgan, on a manuscript map of Britain prepared 
by the Swi^ geographer Aegidius Tschudi, about there is the 

name Stmmcola, which is obviously a form of St. Nicholas, and since 
there is an old established village of that name on the main road a few 
miles west of Cardiff, it might seem, on first thoughts, unnecessary to 
question the significance of the name on Tschudi’s map. 

** For ail account of St. Padarn see S. Biiring Gould and J. Fisher, Lhti of thr 
Britisk Saints, voJ. iv {1913), pp. 39-51. 

** E. Heawood, * Early Maps of GrEal Britain , . . Aegidius Tschudi's Maps 
Ctograpkkal Jounutl, 1933, Lxxii, 39-43- 
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It is clear, however, that Tschudi’s names were derived from various 
sources—some (as the spellings indicate) from Leland, some from the 
Ptolemy maps {e.g. Tuerobis fi. for the Teifi, with Ociapitarum and 
Ganganorum for the two principal Welsh promontories), and some 
from the Portolan charts (the sea charts of the 14th and two subsequent 
centuries). The form of the name Sannicota suggests that it belongs 
to the last-named category, for it appears frequently on those charts, 
either m given above or else as Sannicolas, or S. NUoth. Now the 
portolan charts were intended for the use of mariners, and the names 
mcluded in them are mostly those of places where ships could cal!, or 
of places that could be sighted for the guidance of seamen, but the 
village of St. Nicholas can neither be reached by water nor be seen 
from the sea, which seems to suggest that it is not the place indicated 
by Tschudi’s name. 

Enquiries among old seamen elicited the information that the tower 
of the church at Barry, on the shores of the Bristol Channel, used to be 
a familiar landmark until the growth of the town and coal-port, within 
tivirig memory, made it difficult to locate; and sbee the church is 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, it transpires that Sannuola on Tschu^’s 
map refers to the church around which the town and port of Barry 
have grown, not to the inland village of St. Nicholas. 

In the middle of the 14th century an unknown Spanish friar wrote 
what he called a £ooh of the Knowledge of oil the KitigdotttSf londsy ond 
lordships that are in the tcorld.** . His book purported to be an account 
of his own travels and observations in all parts of the world then known, 
but some of his place-names suggest that his information was sometimes 
derived from maps smd not from personal visits or enquiry. 

The friar described how, leaving the land of Eseocia he came to 
the kmgdom of Ingloterra, which, he said, had eleven great cities. Of 
these he named seven, all of them ports, for which he used character¬ 
istic portolan chart forms, e.g. Londres, Gunsa (Winchelsea), Antona 
(Southampton), Artamua (Dartmouth), Premua (Plymouth), and Mira- 
fordo (Milford), He further stated that b the prorince ‘they call 
Gales (i.e. Wales) there is a great cil^ called Dirgales \ Now there is 
no city in Wales wHth a name an)^hing like Dirgales, which name has 
usually been regarded as mcapable of interpretation.” On many 
portolan charts, however, there are , in the region we should call Wales, 

**• Libra drl ConoKimienta, etc., ed. by M. J. de la Eapada (1877) trana. by C. 
Mstrkhain. London^ Hakluyt Society (1912). 

Ltbro dti CcwofniftiVir/Oj ibid., p. 65. 
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the names NorgalUs (or NorGales, or Morgalesjt and Uitgalles (or 
virGaies, or Virgal€s)t meanings respectively, North Wales and South 
Wales, and these names appear on quite early charts when few if any of 
the Welsh ports were included. The Spanish for soudi is rtir, and it 
would seem that on some early chart the Surgales appeared as uirgales. 
Conservatism is one of the characteristics of the portolan charts, and 
as additional names came to be added around the Welsh coast, Norgales 
and uirgales remained in the list, and even until late in the i6th century 
were written near the coast as if they, too, were ports; often they were 
written in red or in some distinctive fashion, as if they were to be 
taken as equal in importance to such ports as Milford, Bristol and 
Southampton.** 

In the form of lettering used on the charts an indifferently written 
u or V (see for example the ^rgaUs m Benincasa’s chart 1467) could 
easily have been mistaken for a and so, for the author of the ‘ Book 
of l^owledge * Wales became possessed of a city called Dirgales. It 
is difficult to see how this mistake could have arisen, except as a result 
of writing up a journey on the basis of a map—one might even be more 
definite and say upon the basis of a portolan chart of Catalan origin. 
The author evidently arrived at his eleven great cities by counting the 
names which were written in red or in some other distinctive fashion 
upon his map. It was customary among the chart-makers and chart- 
copiers to emphasize the more important names in this way, and in the 
early part of the 14th century the number so distinguished in England 
was usually from ten to fifteen : those ‘ cities ’ named by the author 
were amongst those always given special treatment, if any were, and so 
were the names Gales and Virgales, 

There is nothing in the list to suggest knowledge of the mo nkis h 
mappae mundi like those by Ranulf Higden and the ' Hereford ^ map, 
in which the names mostly relate to places of ecclesiastical importance, 
e.g. Deram (Durham), Lineal, Ebartm (York), and Exeter. 

No traveller in Wales could have visited a city called Dirgales, 
while no one living in Wales and no sailor frequenting Webh ports 
W'ould have spoken of such a place. This suspicion that some of the 
author’s ‘ journey * were made on maps receives support from such 
statements as, ‘ I left Inglaterra in a fmat and reached the island of 
Irhtnda, which is a short crossing of a mile Leaving hlanda he 
sailed to other islands, among which was Ibemia, From the context 

*' See for ernnple the choru by G. Benincasa, [467, and G. Calapoda, 1553, both 
reprcKiuecd in NordenskiSid'a Ptripltit (1897}, plates 33 and 25 respectively. 
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hid Ibernia would soem to have been Iceland, but the author got hia 
notes mixed up a little, because he cited as among the peculiarities of 
the island that there were no snakes and other venomous things, and 
that ‘ there are trees and the fruit that they bear are very fat birds. 
These birds are very good eating whether boiled or roasted \ It (s 
more likely that the Friar had read accounts like those by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in his Topograpf^ of Ireland, of birds called ‘ bemacles ’ 
which begin life as ‘ gummy excresences from pine-beams floating in 
the water' and eventually being * well covered with feathers take 
their flight into the free air' ** than that he saw fat birds growing upon 
the trees of Iceland 1 The bird-producing trees of Ireland were well 
known (by repute !) at the period when the ‘ Book of I^owledge ' 
was compiled, for Sir John Mandeville was made to tell how, when the 
people of the land beyond Cathay showed him wonderful trees * I told 
them of as great a marvel ... 1 told them that in our country were 
trees that bear a fruit that becomes birds flying ’.** The trees, he 
explained in another passage, grew upon the shores of the Irish Sea. 

It transpires then, that for the Friar, a little knowledge proved to 
be dangerous, as it often does when places-name are involved. 

On another map, the great Marine Chart made by Martin Wald- 
seemiiller at St. Die in Lorraine in 1576, Surgallei (via the form S. 
Galles) became the name of a cape call^ after a saint, C, de S. Gale. 

Attempts to record names that have been given by word of mouth 
throw light upon other problems than those already discussed; they 
may, for example, indicate the nationality of the person by whom the 
information was brought to the map-maker, if not of the cartographer 
himself. This is illustrated by the maps in a little printed manual for 
seamen preserved in the Bodleian Library and discussed in Antiquity.*^ 
The volume is probably the ' almanack with a chart of the coasting part 
of England, in a small portable volume, bound and printed on velam 
or rather Parchment by Winken de Word, An. 1520’, that John Bagford 
mentioned in a letter to Thomas Heame, who was assistant-keeper in 
the Bodleian Library in the early years of the i8th century. 

Only their positions on the maps enable us to recognise Qmcoithit 

*• The Tf}pogfaphy of Irelatsd, tn Tht Hutorkal Wffrks of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
ch. XI, td. T. Wright, ^hn, London (iS63), p. 36. 

•“A. W, Pollard, The Ttaotb of Sir Mat^etrille, the version of the Cotton 
Mamarript, London, 1900, p, 174, 

*' I, G. Philip, Early Maps. Antiquity, 1937, at, 486-9 ; E. G. R. Taylor, 
Early Mapt and Tide ibid. 1938, ill, 219-33. 
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and Quiquemle as Kirkcudbright and Kinsale respectively, but the 
forms of the names point to the intervention of & French-speaking 
person—it is indeed likely that the maps were prepared for sailors 
engaged in the Bordeaux wine trade. Quisale would have been sudi- 
dent for Kinsale, and this repetition of the first syllable is an example 
of a mistake that often appears in early manuscripts due to a tendency 
to repeat something already written. The same tendency was respon¬ 
sible for the naming of two islands at the mouth of the Bristol Channel > 
Londay and Canday respectively, on the map of northwestern Europe 
in the Mariner^s Mirrour (158^}, which was an English edition by 
Anthony Ashley of the atlas of charts called S^eghel der Zeevaeri, 
published by L. J. Wagenaer of Enkhuizen in 1505. 

Londay is quite a usual map-rendering for Lundy, but there are 
no grounds for substituting Canday for Caldy, and as far as 1 know the 
* Mariner’s Mirror ’ is unique in" this respect. The only reasonable 
explanation is that, having written Lo-nday, the engraver unthinkingly 
follovred it with Ca~nday. 

This map of Wagenaer’s also provides an illustration of the way 
in which the nomendature of a map may vary in its various parts 
according to the reliability of the information available to the compiler. 
The map was originally prepared in the Low Countries, and it would 
seem that Wagenaer^s contacts were more with the eastern coasts of 
England and Scotland than with the western ports. 

I’he names between London and Whitby are in their correct 
order, and if not spelt correctly are clearly recognisable—they are 
London^ Colchester, Ipstviche, Yarmouth, Cromere, I^n, Boston, Hull, 
Flambrourgk, Scarbroi^h, and Whithy, Round the Welsh coast on the 
other hand we have the following;— Aber^ai, Carmnia, Bendeser, 
Montlms, Stalmuyl, Newport, St, Daoide's, Mtljord, Cindty and Armezin, 
In this list we can readily reco^ize Abergele, Newport (Pern.), St. 
David’s and Milford, and can make suggestions concerning all but one 
of the others, but Mmtlais defies identification. 

Bendeser stands for Bardsey, and Carmarnia seems to have been 
meant for Cornua {a rendering of Caemar^'on common to the portolan 
charts), although it may be compounded of that name and Conuai 
(Conway). Stalmuyl retains sufficient of its original character to be 
identified with Siidwal, by which St. Tudwal’s Island is often indicated 
in the portolan charts. CimAy, for Tenby, illustrates a common error 
due to the similarity between C and T in early manuscripts, supple¬ 
mented by some careless copying which converted en into im. 
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Armesin, taken by itself, would be as meaningless as Montlais, 
but its position as the ne^ port to Tenby suggests that it may be the 
result of some foreign sailor, hearing the name Carmarthen, writing 
down what a Dutch engraver took to be Armezin (Ar-me-zin). It may!! 
on the other hand, have been meant for Arftwz {one syllable like OrW’j 
m Great Orme^s Head) in, which In turn was meant for Worm’s Head. 
In respect of such names we can do little more than guess {although 
ffv'en guesses may be disciplined) and it is clear that Wagenaer knew 
much less about the Welsh coast than he did of those washed bv the 
North Sea. ^ 


The names between Abergele and Milford are about equally 
spaced, and since Stdmuyl comes next to Newport, almost the whole 
of we coast of Cardigan Bay—more than loo miles including several 
harbours and ports—has been suppressed. 

^ For the opposite coast of Ireland the chart is even more difficult 
to interpret. Going from south to north we have Ercloe, Wexford 
Dituetnes, ^othe, lAmtey, Botuky, Garni cast^ Argias, Ergla, Cnochfequel 
Kmto and Dunlytk. Wexford, probably the most frequented by 
continental sailors of all those ports, is clear enough, but if Erche means 
^klow It IS placed south instead of nonh of Wexford. Hotke stands 
for Howth, and Duuetnes, next to it, looks as if it might have originated 
in one of the many early renderings (or misrenderings) of Dublin, e.g. 
Danuefiw on the 14th century portolan chart by Perrinus Vesconte.** 
Lattiey is most likely Lambay Island (although the name is placed on the 
n^land as it is on the anonymous map of 1534 and on several portolan 
charts, such as one by Giovanni Marlines, 158a), A less likely guess 
IS that It may represent Laytown, south of Drogheda, 

Botoley, which Ortelius” gives as Bewi^^ is evidently a phonetic 
representation of Beaulieu, near the mouth of the Boyne. Garni Ctai 
seems to be compounded of Carlingford and Grene Castle, names placed 
dose together on contemporary maps—the map of Ireland in the little 
hrench sailing manual already mentioned gives CamifarL AtpIos 
and Ergla seem to be Ardglass duplicated, and Cmchfeques (Knocfer^ 
on the Ortehus niap of Great Britain and Ireland, 1570) stands for 
Cam^e™, while Rusto signifies Portrush, and Dunluce. 

It IS cle^, therefore, that while each of the names given between 
I^ndon and Whitby ^ e^ijy be recognized, one who has not made a 
study of Welsh and Irish place-names might find considerab le difficulty 

” Reproduced in A. E. Nwdenskield Prripiut, Stpckhoim, 1897, nlate vn.- 

Map of Great Britain and Ireland in tbe Orteliua AtUs of 1570 . 
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in identiiying many of the names given on these coasts. There is 
also a corresponding deterioration in the delineation of the coastlines. 

Wagenaer‘s charts were well known to English seamen, who called 
them fand, through them, chart books generally) Waggon^rs^ but in 
Ae ligcit of the fore^ing notes upon one of them, we may perhaps be 
inclined to sympathize with Luke Fox, who spent several months in a 
vain search for the northwest passage, and who, offered money to buy 
books, refused to take any with him, for the two-fold reason that sailors 
at sea had no spare time, and that if an emergency arose it was more 
important to act at once than to rush away and consult a waggoner,** 

The object of these notes is to indicate some of the various ways in 
which a studv of the map-names of a limited region can be approached. 
That they relate mainly to Wales means no more than that Wales Is an 
area in which i am professionally interested and by descent connected, 
and in different vrays and tn varying degrees any other part of our island 
home would repay similar attention. 

Although here concerned primarily with early maps, it may be of 
interest to draw attention to the attitude of the Ordnance Survey 
towards place-name problems when the original survey maps were 
being prepared.** 

In 1831 a certain .Alfred Thomas of Carmarthen wrote to the Map 
Office at the Tower offering to assist the Ordnance Survey in revising 
the place-names of Cardiganshire, adding, * for being conversant with 
the Welsh orthography, and a variety of other circumstances neoessaLrily 
attendant on such a Survey in Wales, wilt I flatter myself render me 
fully competent to complete such an undertaking to your satisfaction 
Mr Thomas stated that he found a ^cat many mistakes and omissions, 
and expressed the opinion that such matters must present great diffi¬ 
culties to the English surveyors, not only on account of their ignorance 
of the Webh language, but also because ' very few of the natives who 
speak the Welsh language know anything about its orthography 
He pointed out, also, that many buildings and natural features took 
their names from the stream near which ^ey were situated, and com¬ 
plained that many such names were omitteu. 

The letter was sent to the Surveyor responsible for the map that 

** Luke Fox, Nortk^Wesl Fox. or Fox from t/it NortA-wett pauage, 1635. 

** Information from early letter books in tbe Ordnance Survey archives, examined 
by kind permission of the Director General, during the course of inveattgation into 
the history of geology to this country. 
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was critici2e<l, and it brought from him a very spirited rejoinder. In 
it he said, * Had Mr A. Thomas better pretentions to the qualifications 
which he flatters himself he so fully possesses, his observ'ations might 
be more tamely submitted to by the Assistant Surveyor whom he treats 
so unceremoniously. In making this observation upon ^Ir A. Thomas* 
being unqualified for interfering with the Authority for names on the 
Ordnance Map, 1 do not do it from any personal acquaintance, I never 
so much as heard of his name before—it is from his own letter his 
know'ledge of Welsh must stand condemned, for it is certainly not 
so perfect but he may yet leam how to spell if he carefully reads the 
Ordnance Map of Caermaitbenshire;** I allude to the name Duffiyn, 
which if written as Mr Thomas has it ** Diffryn ” it would indeed 
diverting to his countrymen 

Then, having pointed out other inconsistencies in Mr Thomas' 
remarks, he continued * Mr A. Thomas’ torrent of invective against 
the Gentle streamlets which so peacefully pursue their curly course 
by numerous habitations of mud and wickerwork in the aforesaid 
county, each of w'hich takes its name from the streamlet or rill, is one 
objection that will not hold good as a general rule, as writing such 
names often creates confusion in a whole mngle, and it is already agreed 
by the best authorities in Caermarthenshire that there are too many of 
such names written as Mr Thomas sees wanting. If the Thames 
had been one of these streamlets or rills, and if London had been 
called " Thames side ”, surely Mr A. Thomas would be very likely 
after a little consideration to discover the name of the stream from the 
data already given 

He expressed the opinion that Mr Thomas was not likely to be 
competent to render the service he offered, and pointed out that un¬ 
skilled assistance ‘ retards the progress of the work, and contributes 
towards filling the cup of bitters more than my limited powers of 
description can possibly detail Finally, he apologized for what 
might have been regarded as an unseemly letter to his superior officer— 
‘ I have to regret having used so much freedom of language in thus 
addressing you. Sir, but 1 trust the Circumstance of so unjustifiable an 
amck upon the acknowledged orthography of the Cacrmaithen sheet 
will be an apology for the warmth of my feelings *. 

Captain Mudge did not forward the Surveyor's letter to Mr A. 
Thomas, but, instead, explained the steps which were taken to secure 

**The AssisUnt Survej-or was bunself wrong in writing Cacnnarthcnsliue instead 
of Cartmirthen^hire. 
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correct orthography on the maps. * We have ' he ttfrote, ‘ long been 
aware of the dimculty, and I might say, impossibility of spelling the 
Welsh names of places so as to be satisfactory to those who are 
considered the best authorities : and it has not infrequently happened 
that to guard against errors of the kind, we have had to erase from the 
Copper Plate, and enter again in its original state, the same name more 
than once; but we have lately adopt^ a system which answers the 
end perl^ps as completely as may be possible. The Surveyor who is 
employed in the County , . . transmits for the Engravers . . , a 
tabular list of otl the names on the map, showing at one view, opposite 
to each name, all the authorities that have been consulted, in addition 
to such as are kept here for the same purposes, viz.: — Camden, Carlisle, 
Index Villaris, the Population abstract and others—The local authorities 
which we have derived most advantage from, have been Clergymen, and 
with the Parishes of course they ought to be especially conversant, but 
in order further to insure accuracy as far as our means and foresight 
can extend, the \Vclsh work is consigned to the care and superintendence 
of natives of Wales whose labours are almost entirely conhned to that 
country \ 

From this it vvould seem that if mistakes occur in the early Survey 
maps they were not due to carelessness on the part of the Surveyors 
but to the inaccuracy of the information given to them, or, occasionally, 
as the letter now to be mentioned sho’vvs, to pressure from high places. 
In 1833, Sir Henry Verney, M.P., wrote to the Map Office ' respecting 
the correction of names in the southeast of the If anbury sheet' and 
Captain Mudge's reply contained the follawing illuminating passage :■— 
* as you have a perfect right to spell your own {>lace as you may think 
proper Cleydon shall be substituted for Clay don if you wish It to be so ; 
but I find all authorities, modern and ancient, prefer the a to the e: 
for example, in Domesday Book it is Ciaidone, in Speed’s Atlas, pub¬ 
lished in 161^, all the Ctaydons in Buckinghamshire are Claidone, also 
in the Index Villaris published in 1680, likewise Clay don, in Carlisle’s 
Topographical Dictionary, 1808, Claydon, and in Lewis’ Topographit^ 
Dictionary, not long published, Claydon. ... I hope the map will 
be advanced sufficiently in the course of a few days to allow me to send 
you a Proof, and to request you wilt have the goodness to examine it 
and see if we have made any more blunders 

The suggestion to adopt Sir Henry's spelling tvas not acted upon. 
In all editions of the Survey maps the Claydons in Bucks are apek 
with an ‘ a *, and not with an ' e 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN UZBEKISTAN 

These notes were received at Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, from the Society for the Promotion of Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries (VOKS) in Moscow* The exeavatioiis were 
conducted under the joint auspices of the Historical Institute of Material 
Culture (iiMK), Leningrad and the Uzbekistan Committee for the 
Preservation and Study of Monuments of Material Culture (uzkoM'^ 
STARiS), Tashkent. 

This information supplements recent articles^ on archaeological 
discoveries within the confines of the Soriet Union. 

I, The most important find* during the past few years has been 
that of a Neanderthal skull associated with IVfoustenan culture in a 
large rock-shelter near Tashkent. This is the first discovery of Nean¬ 
derthal man in Central Asia—a most important link in the chain of 
distribution of Mousterian sites in Asia, Africa and Europe. 

In southwestern Uzbekistan, one of the most arid sections of the 
Soviet Union, A. P. Okladnikov* in cooperation with V, D. Zaporozhk- 
skaia excavated Teshik-Tash rock-shelter, which lies in the Zautolosh 
Darya goip and at about 5000 feet above the level of the Tutgan Darja. 

The ftagmentary skeleton of a young child, seven or eight years of 
age, was excavated. After reconstruction at the Anthropological 
Institute in Moscow the skull presented characteristic NeanderthSnid 
traits. Associated with the skeleton were stone toots of Upper Mans- 
terian types (figs. 1-4), On many bones (fig. 5) there were cutting 
marks made by flint tools but no bone implements were found. 

Okladnikov states that the closest analogies to the cultural deposits 
from Teshik-Tash are from the Caucasus. Crimea, southern Kurdistan 
and Palestine. ' 

The^ Surkhan Darya Expedition made some preliminary sur¬ 
veys near Baisun. Two corridor-like caves, containing large accumu¬ 
lations of bones of wild and domesticated animals, were excavated at 


* S« footnote in ANTtQutTY^ *940^ 404-26. 

* See H. Fifld wid E, PriKtov Arnmesn Joumat of ArEha^ofoi^. jqij XLiif iti-2 ‘ 

A. ^ f?™*' •»» «"• 7. : 

427-^; and A. HrdliCks, Snatet, 1439, xc. no. 2335, 

* Sw Asia, r^. xl, 357-61, 4x7-9. 
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Kjiflan Oara and Du]ta»IChan> Fragments of ancient vessels were also 
found. These caves evidently served large b^sts of prey as places of 
refuge and the bones are the remains of their quarry. 

In Ob-Angor cave a smelting furnace, in the form of a vessel, two 
metres in height, with openings in the sides for the draft, was found. 
Tenth- and eleventh-century sherds w'ere unearthed. Two cultural 
Itweb, yielding charcoal, animal bones, and typologically palaeolithic 
flint implements were found beneath stones in a cave situated in the 
Kurgan Darya gorge. 

Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Iron Age strata were found b excavating 
caves ne^ Machai in Arnir-Temir. In the lowest levels typologically 
Mousierian Implements, including a hand-axe, a discoidal nucleus, and 
a scraper came to light. These implements resembled those from 
Teshi-Tash, To the east of Baisun, m the gorge whidi leads from the 
Temtr-UIde river, palaeolithic implements and animal bones have been 
found. 

Smee Soviet archaeologists are continubg their researches b many 
areas of Central Asia we can feel assured that new important results 
may be expected. Henky Field and Eugene Prostov. 

HORSES, CHARIOTS AND BATTLE-AXES 

Dr Clark’s timely and convincing refutation of the pan-Germanist 
theorj' of the origin of the horse-chariot complex could have been made 
still more conclusive had not his self-mmosed limitation excluded a 
fuller examination of the evidence from Hither Asia. His admission 
(Antiquity, xv, p. 56) ‘ the appearance of light war-chariots, drawn 
by hors<^ and fitted with spoked wheels for speed came relatively late 
in the history of the old culture-lands, and it was certainly sudden, 
13 a gratuitous present to his adversaries, 

(i) The antiquity of the horse in Hither Asia can now be established 
thanks to Ghirshman’s excavations at Tepe Sialk in southwestern 
Iran.’ These put bio their proper context the famous remains of 
Equns caballm PumpetHi from Anau ; for Anau i-ji is more or less 
parallel to Stalk I, and Sialk i is on the most modest estimate early 
ivth millennium. Moreover, remains of the same horses (albeit only 
two teeth) have been identified at Sialk 11,* still b the ivth millennium. 

* GKirahman, Fouiilet de Sialk, 1928, I, 77, 87, 103. 

•Vaufrey, m Gliiishman, Fotaitu de Sialk, 1939, ii, 196. 
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So there were horses in southwestern Iran by that date. The picto- 
gram, ‘ ass-mountain ’ in the Jemdet Nasr tablets* can therefore be 
accepted at its face value as meaning what the conventionalized ideo¬ 
gram ANSu.KUR.RA meam in later texts, viz, ‘horse’ and therefore 
attests at least an ac(|uaintance with horses in hdesopotamia itself by 
30^ Finally the accounts just published by Oadd from Chagar 
Bazar in North Syria*_ show that yokes of horses were being kept in 
what was later Mitannian teriitoiy by the end of the i^th century b.c. 

{2) The anUqmty of the chatiot in Hithet Asia is ecjually attested 
by tablets and sralings of the Uruk period in Sumer* and by models 
froin Gawra viti in A^yria.* These were doubtless the heavy vehicles 
familiar from graves and monuments of the Early Dynastic age. 
Whether thw were dra^vn by horses or asses is of course unknown. In 
eithCT case the transfer of the ox’s harness to an equid (it would fit an 
ass no better than a horse) is thereby referred to the iXTli millennium. 
It is noteworthy that the Sumerians harnessed asses to the plough. The 
occurrence side by side of sledg<s and wheeled vehicles in the Unik 
tablets, as later in the Royal Tombs of Ur, is likewise significant. 

(3) descent of the light horse-chanot of the Itnd miUcTtmum from 

the heavier vehicle of the iiird cannot be traced in the archaeological 
record alone owing to a quite accidental break in that record. It seems 
to be due to a change of fashion in glyptic and monumental art. Early 
seals and monuments like the ‘ standard ’ from Ur depict chariots in 
battle scenes. After 2500 b.c. battle scenes were no longer fashionable 
subjects for seals, and no monuments comparable to the standard 
happen to have survived. If there be no chariots on the Stele of the 
Vultures from Lagash, a little later the written record mentions teams 
of asses for chariots supported by the temples of the same city,^ The 
gap of a thousand years that separates representations of chariots in the 
Orient allows ample time for substantial structural improvements; 
the Written record shows that there are no grounds for assuming any 
interruption of the tradition. 

{4) Mitannian centre for citariotry in the iind millennium is 
rightly accepted by Dr Clar k. The piedmont-steppe zone of North 

* No. izg in Langdon, PicU^aphk tahieti fTtjm Jtmdtt Nasr (Oxford tditton of 
Ctine^orm Texit, Vrt). 

* Iraq, 1940, VII, 31. ■ Filltenstein, Archshrke Textt <nu t/reJt, no. 744, 

* Speber, Exeacatiota at Tepe Gasaa, 1933, p, 74. 

* Dcimcl, ‘ Sumcrsche Tempetwinschah zur Zeit Umkaginu* (Orientalut, 1931 ■ 
11), 105. 
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Syria, later the centre of the Mitanni State, ia well adapted for the use 
of the chariot in war. It ia adjacent to tt-ooded motmtains where even 
birch-trees grow. But there is not a scrap of direct evidence to connect 
the development of the light war-chariot fitted with spoked wheels 
and drawn by horses with tne A^an rulers who established themselves 
there in the 15th century* * Chariots had been known in the region from 
the mh millennium as the models from Gawra show. They were being 
used and drawn by horses by iSoo B.c. at Chagar Bazar. By that date 
the chariot-horses were already under the charge of five grooms with 
a * trainer ’ over them. Thw ' trainer * must rank, as Gadd* remarks, 
as the predecessor of the celebrated Kikkuli of Mitanni whose treatise on 
horse training contains Aryan numerals. These numerab lose much of 
their supposed significance now it is known that trainers were training 
hoTses m North Syria nearly three and a half centuries before the 
occurrence of the first Aryan names; in close on four hundred names 
from Chagar Bazar all are Semitic or Human in the 19th century. 
That the light chariot was invented here b quite possible—though of 
course there were chariots in the Indus valley (pre-Aryan 1) and else¬ 
where in the iiird millennium. In any case the advance had been made 
and had penetrated even to Egypt and Greece before 1500 B,c. The 
first king of the Arj'an dynasty, Snaushshatar, did not ascend the throne 
before 1450 B.c. Only the improved vehicle ‘ in which the axle was 
attached to the rear of the carriage' may on the extant evidence be 
later than the establishment of Aryan rulers in Mitanni. Only thb 
improvement therefore could possibly be attributed to their patronage 
of local wheelwrights. 

(5) The possibility of correlating horses and battle-axes is not, 
funnily enough, affected by any of these argument. Dr Clark may 
indeed be ill advised in accepting the bones assigned by Schliemann to 
Troy Ti as supporting the correlation ; the far more reliable American 
excavators' have so far reported no horse bones before Troy vi. Nor is 
it clear that the bad drawing on the celebrated cylinder from Ktil-tepe 
can be accepted as evidence for any particular species of equid. On the 
other hand in Assyria and Mesopotamia there are some neglected objects 
which must be accepted as battle-axes, degenerate or undeveloped if 
you like,* dating from Al’Ubaid to Early Dynastictimes (i.e. ivth and 

*Irag, 1940, vii, ji, 

*AyA., iLi, 595. 

* I diKlJaa^d thcH in iny PTHidentUI Address to Section K of the British 
Association, AJA., XLtll, t6 
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early nird millennia), Moreover there ia a very fine copper bipennia 
from a ivth millennium layer at Susa‘* * as well as several shaft-hole axes 
of stone. So battle-axes do seem more or less contempomry with 
chariots drawn by equids even In Elam and Mesopotamia, but not further 
east. The written records, however, do not help to connect either axes 
or equids with Aryans or other Indo-Europeans from Europe or any¬ 
where else. V, Gordon Chelde. 

DEAD-FALL TRAPS 

In annexion with the distribution in Europe of the Dead-fall 
Traps discussed in the December issue of Antiquity, it is interesting 
to note that both Aeschylus and Aristophanes bear witness to the use 
in classical tirnes of a trap of similar mechanism Thus in the 

Prometheus Vinctus (line 365) Prometheus speaks of himself to Ooeanus 
as weighted down as in a tmp under the roots of Aetna iitmiruf 

AiTvoiOf? tnroj. 

So too in the Knights (line 924) Kleon describes himself as being 
trapped beneath the weight of Income-tax (I'woujtwwjf Talir eeV^paTf). It 
is clear from these quotations that the trap was in general use and that 
it must have worked on the same general principle as that described 
by Mr HomelL G. A. Auden, 

IMPRESSIONS OF GRAIN ON POTTERY (plate 1) 

It occasionally happens that impressions of grain or other seeds 
are obsenrable on the surface of shards of prehistoric potteiy* The 
systematic work of Georg Sarauw, who examined and identined over 
1500 such impressions on Danish pottery, has been summarized in a 
recent paper in Antiquity.* Inasmuch as the impressions may be 
more commonly met with than the grain itself, they may, when properly 
examined, provide valuable evidence as to the prevalence of different 
varieties of cereals and other useful plants at the various periods to 
which the respective vessels or shards are assignable. If a ^tematic 
study of this kind were to be carried out over the whole of Europe as 
well as over large tracte of the adjacent continents, there seems little 
doubt that something like the complete history of the early cultivation 
of corn and other pTants would thereby be unfolded. 

*• Mtmotret de ta Dil^gaium m Pertf, w, iSi-a, fig. 41 U Anthrep^ilt^, 30., 22^, 
fig- 4 - 

*A.vnounT, 193S, XU, 136-41. 
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Before the present war put an end to such activities the National 
Museum of Co^nhagen had actually made a start on this Herculean 
task. In the early summer of 1939 Hans Helb»k, assistant to Profe^or 
Gudmund Hatt, came to England to study as much of our dated pottery 
as possible. He discovered a certain number of impressions of grain 
that had escaped our scrutiny, but the detailed analysis of hb results 
awaits publication. He found that grain-impressions occur far less 
frequently on Britbh than on Danbh pottery, from which he inferred 
that domestic pot-making took place under somewhat different circum¬ 
stances in the two countnes, the Danish housewife perhaps mixing her 
clay in the neighbourhood of the com-bin. Such impressions are found 
only on hand-made pottery of the coarser sort; slip-coated vessels 
are generally sterile and not worth spending time over. 

^ Among Helb®k*s discoveries were the impressions of about ten 
grains of barley on the under-side of the base of a small complete vessel 
of Iron Age A type, but without history, preserved in the Brighton 
Museum. Plate i shows thb example, and also a wax positive squeeze 
taken from it and coloured naturalistitklly. 

Helbsek’s identiheations were made by pressing a suitable plastic 
material into all suspected cavities on the sud^ces of the vessels or 
shards that he was examining. The shape of the resulting positive 
corresponds to that of the seed (or, it may be sometimes, small stone) 
that made the impression, and in the case of a seed the form and dimen¬ 
sions afford the necessary clue to its identity, E.C.C. 

BURNISHING STONES FOR POTFERY (plate ii) 

In hb recent article describing the modem hand-made pottery 
of Jutland, ^el Steensberg refers to the use of a flint for smoothing 
and burnishing the slip, or outer coating of smooth clay.‘ He says that 
the smooth, round flint which is employed for this purpose only becomes 
really good after being used for about twenty years, during which time 
it acquires a lustrous rohsh as a result of faction with the silica in the 
clay. At my request Steensberg sent me the accompanying photograph 
of two such lustrous flints from western Jutland, recently employed for 
thb purpose (plate ii, upper). 

For compamon with these the lower flgure in the same plate shows 
two polished triangular pebbles that were found with Iron Age pottery 
near Hoisted Keynes, Sussex.* Th is pottery, which is attributable to 

^ ArniotiiTYp ig4o, xiVp 150. 

* Suisix Arch. ColL^ 1937, ocxviii, 253“6s. 
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the early first century a»d., was found by Mr H. R. Hardy in consider¬ 
able quantities in a length of ditch that had been cut into clay that is 
now being dug for brick-making. The predominant features are those 
of the so-called * South-eastern B ’ ware, viz., eye-brow or swag decora¬ 
tion, impressed circles, omphalos bases, and out-curling lip above high- 
swelling shoulder or low-swelling belly ; some ficlgic influence is also 
traceable. Some of the vessels have been coloured with haematite, 
and some have the eye-brow decoration reinforced with black paint. 
Although actual kilns have not yet been identified, there seems good 
reason for regarding the site as that of a potter's workshop. None of 
the vessels showed any sign of having been used for cooking food, as is 
usually the case in Iron Age habitation sites ; in fact, a considerable 
proportion of them are only partially baked. Occasional lumps of clay, 
vitrified on one side, may be fragments of kilns, and at least one 
piece of impure haematite was found, embedded in a lump of local 
concretionary ironstone. 

It seems most probable, therefore, that the polished triangular 
pebbles from this site may have been used for burnishing the ve^ls 
during manufacture, and, if so, their similarity to their modem Danish 
counterparts is striking. E.C.C. 


SuhscriptioTis, 1941 

In tt^ of (mt (j/ nuiils at tta it tt postikle that jtme ptymtnttfar 
have failed to reach ASTJQUtTY, Jteminden tern patted in 
Unlett aeknoaiedgiiiaitf hate been teemed (toAttA ia (Arir ftim may be iost) 
it can be taken that the fubteription has not arritftd, and a duplicate 
remittance icilt he appreciated. Any suhscribeT toko has not had the March 
number should notify this at once to 24 Parkend Road, Gtaaceiter, 

Fo our subicribert ai the British fsUs who hasfe not yet sent their 
subset^tion nu^ tee say that an imtnediaie pc^aneni wilt be a great 
convenienee. 
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PREHISTORIC ENGLAND. By Grahams Clark. E, T. Bat^erii, 

1940. PP< a«d 110 photographr : maf> and drauiitgs. fix 6rf. 

^ ^ temporary stop to archaeological research, it 

haa pven an opportunity for s.ock^takJng-a periodical necc^tv which ia ;pt 

Jherafore'^the ^ork of collecting'facta. While, 

S! ’ ? L IS temporarily diverted to the tiaes of war, it ia fitting tliat 

the rea^’tnr appreciate 

the reaulta of rc^h up to date, but it will indicate the directions in which 

future investigations may most usefully be made 

wnA«« rf ZifrT* P"’’”'”™" pv» ™ »„ q„i,. diff.K„, 

ayniheae* of British archaeology-one for archacologiato and one for the eenera] 

We^ ZtlSrol' i, 

hv nTw* Which provide m with moat of our data are largely financed 

by public aubecnption. which in turn is dependent on public in^rL. 

^ "^5* throagh their aub- 

r» dial tohT'Tf T ™ 

are too often based on the writing, of people who are noted for their dcscrintive 
powers rather than for accurate inowledge. acscnptive 

combines authority with an eaay and lucid style. After an intro- 

Jfi which he sketches in outUne the whole course of our 

JO 0 

« L Siiiii’r/irstr of 

be stimulating ideas. As the author himself ciairril, 

and used them ' TJuI^aM^^i ' 'k human beings who built 

people that appeal to us all mwt strongly ^ 
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The immense amount of detul adduced by Dr Clark is truly astonishing; 
one only hopes it may not prove a little embarrassing to the general reader, for 
it would be diEcult to find a single site of importance in England and Wales that 
is not mentioned < This has necessitated a certain amount of conciseness in some 
places where rather more explanation might have been welcome. Will the 
general reader, for instance, make anything of dating * on pollen-analytical 
evidence * (p. 76) without some further cfdightcmnent ? Even he, however, 
will feel a momentary quiver of surprise when he reads on p, 64 of * the discovery 
of a lead pig inscribed " Claudius 49 '! 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their enterprise in including 
this work in their ' British Heritage Series \ lavishly illustrated, and yet sold at 
such a modest price. The no photographs are well-chosen, clearly reproduced 
and not spoilt by over-reduction. They indude several magnificent aerial 
views by the late Major G. W. G. Alien. Archaeologists wiU enjoy this book no 
less than the general public. E* Cecil Curwem. 

PREHISTORIC COMMUNITIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By V. 
Gordon Childe. IF. and R. Ckamberjt 1940. pp. 274* pUitat 96 
jigtira, 30J. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the setme of satisfaction derived from the 
study of Professor Childe's Prehisttme Ctwirnwri^KJ of the BrilfirA fsta. It is a 
book that demands and repays repeated reading. Nothing along these lines has 
yet appeared, for not only does it cover the whole of the British Isles (instead of 
the arbitrary fragment of Britain known as England and Wales), but it deals with 
all the known ‘ societies ’ in their mutual rdations, both cultural, chronological, 
and especially economic. The condensation of so vast a theme into so readable 
a book is due to the author's happy facUity for picking out salient facts and cogent 
arguments, avoiding the errors of assuming too much previous knowledge on the 
part of the reader on the one hand, and of over-description on the other. 

Under the author's treatment one is enabled to watch the various peoples 
of the British Isles in their reaH:^ons and interactions down the centuries, like a 
seething cauldron ; moreover the chaos of the cauldron is reduced to the orderli¬ 
ness of a cinematographic distribution-map (if such a thing were po^ible). 
In order to do this he takes as his basis the succession of food-producing cul¬ 
tures of the lowland zone of England, from the Windmill Hill folk down to the 
Bcigae, and numbers them as periods (Periods i to tx). Not only does he sketch 
the probable origin and salient features of each, but he attempts to show the 
results of their impact on their predecessors or on neighbouring ' societies 
Thus he ai^ca very convincingly that the impact of the Windmill Hill neolithic 
farmers on the mesolithic aborigines, themselves part of the North European 
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Forest population, produced the Peterborough and Skara Brae cultures ; further 
that the inAuence of the beaker folk upon the Peterborough people produced the 
food'Vessel societies, while that of Sl^ra Brae on the collared um produced the 
encrusted um. The syu thesis is In many ways bold and original, but it is 
supported by evidence for which chapter and verse is given. 

The present reviewer, for one, is grateful for the comprehensive account of 
the spread of the * megalithic religion which is likened in its material elfects 
to the spread of other religions such as Christianity. Different' sects ’ built 
different vancdes of burial chamber or family vault, the characteristics and distri¬ 
bution of which—so confusing to the uninitiated reader of excavation reports— 
are comprehensively set forth and explained. The economic basis of this, as 
well as of other movements and cultures, is also examined, and its repercussions 
on other societies on both rides of the Irish Sea. 

The factor of the time-lag in the highland aone and tn Ireland is also taken 
into account, and evidence is cited suggesting that food-vessels may have sur¬ 
vived in Ireland down to the southern English Late Bronze Age; that the heira 
of the Middle Bronze Age ura-folk can be distinguished In Limerick as late as 
the beginning of our era; that iron was not introduced into Scotland before 
200 B.C., and, into many parts, not till much later; and Anally that in the 
Hebrides bone bobbins of Iron Age & type (not to mention other Iron Age 
features) survived down to within the last hundred years. 

Enough has been said to indicate the stimulating character of the book. 
It is a syntheris, and as such it is bound to be largely tentative, and subject to 
correcdon as a result of future discoveries. One of its main advantages will be 
that by clarifying and systematizing our knowledge up to date, it will indicate 
the directions in which future research will be most useful after the war. It is 
not to be expected that all will agree with everything is said. It is not true, 
for instance, to say that ‘ on each block of Sussex Downland there is a cause¬ 
wayed camp, a group of ffuit-mlnes and a cluster of long barrows ’ (p. 40). The 
actual distribution suggests two tribal groups, with the detriballzation of the 
flint-miners—possibly an important economic point. The distributions of the 
two regional varieties of ' western * neolithic pottery (p. 44) are so difficult to 
visualize from their description, and yet apparendy so significant, that many 
headaches would have been saved by the help of a map. The following words 
do not present a convincing argument (p. 163) : ' Perhaps metal-workers formed 
a class apart, . . . Metallurgists must, then, be treated as a distinct society '* 
The words T have omitted adduce no reason for the * must ’, but only qualify 
and explain the ' class apartThe possible detribaliiation of bronze-smiths 
may nevertheless be noted in connexion with that of the fltnt-miners just 
mentioned. 
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The atithor argues (pp, 176-6) that the features distinguislung Late Bron^w 
Age I in southern England are not due to ethnic immigration so much as to an 
influx of (detribalixed 7 ) Continental bronze-smiths (or should we call them 
* techitictans * nowadays, preceding the army of occupation ?); also that Deverel- 
Rimbury pottery is not earlier than Late Bronze Age il. The evidence is 
admittedly slender as yet, bat at Park Brow and Plumpton Plain {site a) we have 
two settlements belonging to phase l; the former yielded Deverd-Rimbu^ 
pottery, and the latter belonged to immigrant farmers who introduced the Celtic 
field-system. The culture of the Dcverel-Rimbury folk was not really replaced 
or even absorbed by the Iron Age a invaders in southern England (p. 194). 
If one may judge from the ceramic record, which is particularly clear in Sussex, 
the resulting fusion might more accurately be termed an absorption of the Iron 
Age A folk by the Devctcl-Rimhury population. 

The great hiU-fom of the Iron Age appear to the author to have been 
camps of refuge which may abo have been used as walled farms (surely an 
incongruous, if not actually incompatible, association I) rather than embryonic 
' cities The question of area ts no argument, for almost all our permanently 
occupied hill-forts are larger than the * cities ’ of Palestine and the Near East 
(Jericho, Lachish, Troy) which presumably formed the ultimate prototype. 
Their permanent occupation is attested by the presence of silos, or grain-storage 
pits, as well as considerable quantities of domestic refuse. Silos would not be 
needed in camps of refuge, occupied occasionally in an emergency. The Trundle 
(Sussex) has a fair number of silos and other evidence of occupation, but there 
arc no traces of lynchets on the virgin dowrJand that surrounds the site ; the 
inference, therefore, is that the occupants kept com, but did not grow it them¬ 
selves. This argues industry and barter. The bleakness of the hill-top situa¬ 
tion is no argument either, as most of the villages were similarly placed ; and it 
is not true to say that the evidences of occupation are generally concentrated 
under the shelter of the ramparts (pp. i^Sff.) The La Tine invaders (Iron Age b) 
who possessed a * half-urban economy ’ derived partly from the urban 
civilizations of Magna Greets and Etruria (p. 212), were mainly responsible for 
the development of our large hill-forts. Though the ramparts may have been 
constructed by the A folk against the invading B folk, yet the population that 
subsequently occupied the sites was a blend of A with B, and it is surely quite 
natural to sec here a proof of their ' half-urban economy ' in occupying ' cities ’ 
in ■mitation of Mediterranean peoples, even though these ' cities ’ do not 
entirely correspond with those of a fully urbanized society'. 

The book closes with a brief discussioit of two problems which are inter¬ 
mittently a source of worry and speculation, namely, the identification of the 
Goideb and the PicU, respectively, in the archaeological record. Archaeologists 
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arc shy of these problems, probably because they involve other factors, such as 
linguistics, with which they do not feeS entirely at home. It is true that compara¬ 
tive philology has been deprived of much of its potential charm by the heavy 
handling it has received from German professors, but it is a subject which, used 
with discretion, could be a most valuable handmaid to archaeology. In regard 
to the identity of the people who first introduced the Goidelic form of Celtic 
speech to the British Isles the author examines the claims of the possible candi¬ 
dates, and, while admitting that no solution of the problem is yet possible, foels 
that the archaeological evidence excludes every known candidate except the 
Beaker folk and their successors, the Urn folk. To the rmicwer the linguistic 
aspect of this problem makes such an identification very difficult to accept, and 
he believes that when the solution to the problem has eventually been found, the 
arrival of the Gotdels will be found to have taken place not earlier than the Late 
Bronze Age. The Piets, too, are surely the residual contents of the melting-pot 
into which all the earlier immigrants into Scotland gravitated. 

The book is adequately illustrated and provided with full bibliography and 
index. The footnote references on each page are welcome, being so much 
handier than tiresome references to a bibliography at the end uf the volume. 

E, Cecil Curwen. 

MLfSfeES ROYAUX D’ART ET D'HISTOIRE A BRUXELLES ; 
BELGIQUE ANCIENNE. Catalogue desciiptif et raisonne par Ic Baron 
[A], DH Lor, conaervateur bonoraire. iv ; La periode franque. BruxeUet : 
Vromant (S' Co., 1939. pp^ * 18 with 168 iliustratiora. francs (16 belgas). 
This excellent catalogue of remains of ancient Belgium in the Brussels 
Royal Museum of Art and History was written by one of the best students and 
coiuioiaseurs of Belgian antiquities, a Isrge part of which he had collected 
himself. He wrote this aummary of his scientific work after he had retired in 
1925 from his office at the Museum. The first part, referring to the Stone 
Ages, published in 1928, is known to the readers of Antiquity from the review 
in vol. IV, 137 \ a second part (1931) was devoted to the Bronze and Iron Agesj 
a third (1937) to the Roman period of Belgium, and the present volum* brings 
the work to a successful conclusion. It is, as a former reviewer has said, a 
real manual of Belgian archaeology. The nucleus of the volume (pp, 47-190) 
is the short but impressive catalogue of antiquities exhibited in room iv of the 
Museum and in a show-case of room lU, Their arrangement gives the sequence 
of the descriptions. The obvious advantage is that objects found together 
are generally described together, so that, for example, the contents of the separate 
cemeteries, e.g. that of Anderlecht, can in this way be surveyed as unities, the 
more as the original situation of the finds (in relation to a Roman road, etc.) 
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and the drcumstances of the discovery are indicated in brief. The titeratnre 
relative to them i$ mentioned, and many iUmtrations help the reader who h 
unable to visit the Museum. A general introduction (pp. 7-^46) sketches the 
historical background of the Frankish period, and gives a comprehensive survey 
of the objects mentioned in the catalogue. 

There may be some doubts as to the extent of the terriioty attributed to 
the Ripuarian Frants (p. 9). The names of Odin and Thor should not be used 
(p. Ji) for Woden and Donar, except as to the Scandinavian branches of the 
Germanic peoples. The controversies on the settlement of the Franks started 
by the work of Petri (1937) might have been mentioned, and I miss also (p, 37, 
n. I, and p. 13$* n. t) the important article of Ernest Babelon on the tomb of 
King Childeric discovered at Toumai in 1653 (f-e mawfami du rot Chitdirk ef les 
origines de Porfioretts clmsonnh^ in Afmo/m dr h SocUtS nationaie drs Anli~ 
(pjairrs dr France, 1924, Lxxvif i-t%z). In connexion with the spur of Lava- 
eherie (p. iio, n. i) a mention of the dissertation of H* v. Mangoldt-GaudUcz 
might have been useful also (Die Rritrrei in den germanischen md frdnkischen 
Heeren bis zum Ausgang det detiiseken Karolir^er^ T922). The opinLon that the 
Frankish kings did not revisit the same royal villa until three years had passed 
(p. 17)1 is refuted by a glance at the few tsdstiog charters of the Merovingians, 
or at Muhlbacher^s Regesta of the Carolingian dynasty. The hoard of Muysen 
tez-MalineSj the coins of which do not go beyond the year S77, may rather point 
to the presence of the ' great army * of the Vikings from 879 onwards than to 
the later battle of Louvain in 891 (p. 150), if there exists any connexion mxh the 
invasions of the Northmen at alL The life of Bishop John of Thirouanne 
(p- 177), a new edition of w^hich has been made by O. Holder-Egger in voL xv, 
2, of the SmpioTei of the Mon. Germ. hisL^ is attributed today to Archdeacon 
Walter, not to John de Colmieu. But these trifles are ‘ Sch§nkeit^ekUr * which 
may disappear in a second edition of this useful work, w'hich 1 hope will be 
required in more peaceful times. The volume ends with a general index of thb 
part^ and with a list of the illustrations of the four volume. W, Lavtsofr. 

EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS. Part viik The Hellenic house: a 
study of the houses found at Olynthus with a detailed account of those 
excavated in 1931 arid 1934- Ry David M. Robinson Md J. Walter 
GRAiiAM. Baltimore t Johjts Hop^ns Press \ London^ Humphrey Milford^ 
Oxford University PresSi 1938. pp^ xxi, 370, j6 text-figures and no plates. 

This volume forms part viii of the series describing the excavations at 
Olynthus which have been conducted at intervals since 19^® Johns Hop¬ 

kins University Expedition under the direction of Dr D- M. Robinson. It 
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contains a detaikd description of the houses exc;avnted in 1431 and 1934, those 
excavated in 192S having been already published - but it also oonlains an analytic 
study of the classic Greek house for which Oiynthus provides unique material p 
the houses on the North HtlJ being securely dated to the last quarter of the 
fifth century and the first half of the fourth. 

The historical and archaeological evidence for this dating h reviewed in 
the Introduction. Tills is followed by a description of the lay-out of the dty» 
and an estimate of its population^ which is calctilsted as having been:^ at the time 
of the destructionp about twelve to fifteen thousand. In the last chapter of part I 
the two standards of length in use are discussed and it is suggested that the reason 
why the Attlc-Eubccic foot was gradually supplanted by the Attic-Aeginetan 
was perhaps ^ the close commercial relations between Athens and Olynthus \ 

Part 11 contains a detailed description of individual houses^ beginning with 
the Villa of Good Fortune and the House of the Comedian (the mosaics have 
been previously published). In part in the houses are considered with reference 
to their planning, in part IV with reference to their construction ; in part v 
with reference to their equipment; and all with refertmee to comparative 
material elsewhere. 

The deacription ts accompanied by occurrence-tables of important features 
and followed by an appendix of objects found in the houses^ a general index^ an 
index to Greek words and finally a concordance belween plates and text. 

Every house of importance b illustrated by a plan and at least one photo¬ 
graph. Objects too are fully illustrated. 

The standard of plans and photography is high; proof-reading has been 
exact, insignificant omissions noted are the numbering of the fragmentary 
houses A-i, 9-10 on plate xogp and the compaes-bearing on plate 91. It would 
have been a convenience if the page reference had been given when figures are 
referred to; and if some of the illustrations of the finer mosaics from earlier 
publications could have been repeated. 

The special value of the Olynthus excavations lies, of course^ in the fact 
that the finds can be placed within established chronological limits^ and thus 
provide a canon for various aspects of one phase of Hellenic civilization. 

Each volume as it appears extends the range of knowledge to a fresh dass 
of remains. By the publication of the present volume^ houses and domeatic 
equipment have tinw been added and the picture is steadily being completed^ 
The faithful and objective recording reflects the methodicat conduct of the 
expedition wrhich is fortunate in having enjoyed the continuous direction of one 
man, both in the field and in the publication of the finds. W. A. HeotitSlfv^ 
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SEPTEMBER 1941 


Ancient Harbours* 

by Sir Leopold Hallidav Savilei k.c.b. 

S HIPBUILDING and harbour engineering are two of the oldest 
branches of our profession as Civil Engineers. It is well established 
that before 3300 B.c, the Egyptians built sea-going ships and that 
they made voyages to far lands to procure iron, lead, silver and other 
imten'als •, and it is recorded on the Palermo stone that about 3000 b.c. 
king Seneferu built sixty great ships to go to the Syrian coast to bring 
cedar-wood for his works. In the British Museum is a stone statue 
of Bedja, son of Ankhu, one of the great shipbuilders of his days. The 
terminus of these voyages was on the Canopic branch of the Nile, where 
was situated A-ur or the Great Door, which Mr P, E. Newberry calls 
‘ an ancient Alexandria of a period earlier than 3000 B.C.* Little is 
known alxjut this harbour, except that Namier, one of the earliest kings 
of the First Dynast]^, considered it of great importance and decided to 
conquer the petty kingdom of Harpoon, to which it belonged. It was 
an inland port and probably had the disadvantages of that type, especially 
^ it lay on the banks of an arm of the delta. The actual site of the port 
is not known, but I refer to it because it is the earliest harbour of which 
I have found mention and because it marks the beginning of the harbour 
of Alexandria, which, I think, has the longest history of any harbour 
in the world. 1 propose to devote some of my article to a study of 
the great schemes adopted on the Alexandrian site over a period of 
nearw 5000 years (fig. 1). There have been four distinct harbour 
building periods—the harbour of A-ur, about 3000 b.c. ; the great 
harbour of Pharos, soon after 2000 B.C. ; the harbour of Alexander 

*The Editore of AnTiqUitv are indebted to Sir HaJliday Savile for permisaion to 
nprint hta pirsidentjal address to the Institution of Civil Engineen and to the Instittition 
for the use of the plans and other illustraibns, 
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the Great, begun in 332 b.c. ; and the modern harbour, which dates 
from A.D. 1870, 

The Great Harbour of Pharos (no, 2) was typical of the pre-hellenic 
form of massive structure, far more massive than some of the great 
harbours of modern times, and it is w'ell worth study. Its layout and 
the skilful use made of the configuration of the bed of the sea might 
have been the work of a modem harbour engineer. ‘ When says M. 
Gaston Jondet, ‘ one examines the largeness of the project and ponders 
on the boldness of its execution, it b^mes obvious that it was con- 
ceived by a sovereign power of unequalled breadth of view, a realistic 
genius capable of conquering and keeping the masteiy' of the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea Who the realiatic genius was we do not know, for 
Egyptian history, curiously enough, has no record of this harbour, 
M, Raymond Weill attributes both its conception and its construction 
to the Minoan Cretans, who at that time were the greatest sea-faring 
power in the Mediterranean, It could not, however, have been made 
without the co-operation of the reigning Pharaoh, possibly Senusret of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, a famous builder of colos^ buildings typical 
of the Egyptian, Minoan, and Mycenaean civiliiations of those early 
times. This gives us a date somewhere between 2000 and 1800 b.c. 

The harbour was based at its eastern end upon the island of Pharos, 
and at its western on the rock of Abu Bakar. It also took advantage of 
the submerged ridge running from Marabout point to the north of 
pharos, and of the shelf which sloped from this towards the deep sea. 
From the bay of Ras el Tin at the western end of Pharos to the Abu 
Bakar rock there is a deep pool, bounded on its northern edge by the 
submerged ridge. It was by surrounding this pool woth breakwaters 
and piers that the great inner basin was formed. Seawards of this 
another series of breakwaters, using the outer edge of the shelf, enclosed 
the outer basin. The two basins together formed a magnificent 
harbour about 300 acres in extent. 

The entrance to the harbour was on the south, and the approach 
channel crossed the submerged ridge by the Passe des Corvettes between 
the Ikvan and El Dublan rocks. Between these rocks, the southern 
boundary of the harbour, and the island of Pharos, not then joined to 
the mainland of Egypt, was a sheltered roadstead for ships making the 
entrance against the prevailing northwest wind. 

I will now try to give some idea of the construction of the works. 
On the right the entrance is flanked by a slightly-curved landing-quay 
(fig, 3) running in a northeast-southwest line, founded on a firm mass 
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of filaceous sand in the shallow water off the end of Ras el Tin point. 
This quay was 535 feet long by 46 feet wide and iS-ao feet high, and 
was huilt of large rough-hewn blocks of limestone from the quarries 
at Mex on the mainlana, carefully laid in courses and bonded wim small 
aggregate and sand well tamped down. The top was paved with penta¬ 
gonal flags 26 feet long by 23 feet wide, all of Ae same shape and form¬ 
ing a chequer-work. The walls were vertical, but the upper surfaces 
had a gradient of 3 per cent. No cement or mortar was used on this 
or on any of the quays or breakwaters. 



rlV.1 




C«|i|{4fTMrtMd ami. 




Kleet 


Fjo. 1. Of LA^VTUIG ^iUAy, poht of fhaaos 

Jutting out from the end of this quay, and partly enclosing the 
harbour entrance, was a jetty about 426 feet long, consisting of two 
parallel walls just over 41 feet apart, closed at the end by a cross-wall. 
These walls were yi feet wide at the top, and were built with a slight 
batter on each face. The space thus enclosed was filled with rubble 
and sand, and bad no paving on the upper surface. 

The main entrance, of which this quay and jetty formed the eastern 
protection, was 650 feet wide. The south wall of the harbour was 
2300 feet long, in a general east to west direction, but its course was 
irregular because it was largely built up on a line of reefs which bordered 
the deep water of the inner basin. The upper pans of this wall were 
built of large, carefully-hewn blocks ranging from S feet to 16 feet in 
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length, laid with gr^t preciaion. Again no cement was used, but the 
joints were filled with small stones. At the main entrance end of the 
wall wp a short protective mole or spur, 360 feet long by 65 feet wide, 
the object of which appears to have been to fonn a sand-trap to prevent 
the drift of sand caused by the south and west winds from blocking the 
entrance to the harbour. 

■^e pavement of the southern wall is of interest because its pattern 
is typical of the pavements found in Minoan Crete and lends support 
to the view that the harbour was the work of Cretan engineers. It 
comOTsed of large slabs of stone, many 16 feet long, laid so that the 
joints radiated from a centre. 

The southern wall ended at a point a short distance southwest of 
Abu Bakar. Thence ran two walls, each about 490 feet tong, one in a 



'W J g . ^ f I firt 

twM. 4, TYPICAL ACTION OF C^RBAT BIIEAIlWATFR, 

PORT OF PHAROS 

north and the other in a northwest direction, enclosing between them a 
triangular area of about 28,000 SQuare yards. This space was filled in 
by large blocks of limestone and formed an immensely powerful break¬ 
water, much of which is still in existence and can be seen under water 
on a clear day. 

The most marvellous works of this harbour were, 1 thinlc, the two 
^eat breakwaters that guarded the inner basin and the outer basin. 
The first, which M. Jondet called the great breakwater, started from the 
northern end of the triangular mass just referred to and ran for 8500 feet 
m a straight line to the western end of Anfouchy bay. For its first 
2000 feet it was built in the same way as the southern wall, except that 
the part bordering the Abu Bakar rock seems to have been filled m with 
dumped stone to form a solid mass. Then followed a length of 6500 
feet which needed to be ve^ strongly made. Two walls, founded on 
firm argillaceous sand overlying the submerged ridge already mentioned, 
were built 130-200 feet apart (fig. 4), Each ranged in width at its 
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upper surface from 26 feet to 40 feet, and had a batter of i in 30, and each 
uas protected by a substantial toe. Their height, judged from the 
remains that have been found under water, appears to have ranged 
from 20 to 30 feet. The depth of water in the basin is unknown, but 
it may be estimated at 25-40 feet, with considerably deeper patches 
in the pool of Ras el Tin. The walls were built of enormous bl^ks of 
stone roughly hewn and coarsely laid. All of the space between the 
w'alls was filled with large blocks, forming a surface between s80 feet 
and 250 feet wide. The great width would enable defending parties 
to move rapidly to any part of the harbour during piratical attacks, 
whilst in normal times it w'as useful for drying and repairing sails and 
fishing-nets, weaving ropes, and so forth. 

Running parallel to this breakwater, and about 650 feet distant 
from it, was another of similar construction enclosing the outer basin, 
the entrance to which was by a passage through the Inner breakwater 
a little to the northeast O'f Abu Bakar, between its single-wall and 
double-wall portion. Protection was afforded by two moles running 
in the same direction as the landing-quay and protective mole guarding 
the main entrance. 

The whole of the inner breakwater formed an immense quay. 
Besides this, sevemt jetties about 60 metres (197 feet) long ran nut from 
the outer breakwater, and nearly the whole of the south wall of the 
inner basin formed a broad quay, giving a totol length of quay of about 
10,000 feet. There was also a l^d of dock built out seawards from the 
outer breakwater, the purpose of which is not clear. It may have been 
another entrance to the harbour. 

The remains at the eastern end of the harbour bordering on 
Anfouchy bay are not so easy to interpret. About 650 feet from its 
end the great breakwater of the inner harbour was pierced by an open¬ 
ing 160 feet wide and 525 feet long, to form what M. Jondet caUs the 
commercial harbour. This small port had tii>'o entrances, one from the 
outer basin, and one direct from the sea, carefully protected by two 
incurving breakwaters. Beyond the commercial harbour the great 
breakwater continued for a short distance to the shallow water at the 
commencement of Anfouchy bay, where a north and south cross-wall 
closed the harbour. A very large area betw'een the breakwater, the 
wall, and the shore of the island was filled in with large stone blocks, 
as at the west of Abu Bakar. 

At the extremity of the point of Ras el Tin, near the main entrance 
to the inner basin, is a small island around which are the remains of 
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other works, including a short mole which enclosed a small private 
dtjck—perhaps for the use of craft owned by the harbour authorities. 
This surmise is made the more probable by the fact that slightly to the 
northwest are the submerged ruins of a large building, more than gz 
feet long by 46 wide, with approach channels and steps, which appear 
to have been the headquarters of the port management, where pilots 
and the captains of ships would come to receive their orders. 

To the east of the great harbour was a smaller one occupying the 
bay of Anfouchy. It also was protected by breakwaters and equipped 
with quays, but it afforded only a shallow depth of water and was used 
chiefly as a hshing-centre. 

I have attempted to give a brief description of the ancient harbour 
of Pharos, as revealed by the researches or M. Gaston jondet, carried 
out between tqio and 1915 ; and when the science shown in its layout 
and construction is considered, we must, T think, agree with him that 
k was, indeed, the work of a realistic genius. 

It may seem strange that when Alexander the Great founded 
Alexandria and built his harbour in b.c. he should have taken no 
notice of these wonderful works. The reason was that they had 
disappeared under the sea, and all that marked the site of the future city 
was a little village at Rhacotis and a small colony of fishermen. There 
is no more record of its fall than of its rise, Homer may refer to it in 
the fourth book of the ‘ Odysseywhere he describes Pharos as an 
island in the troubled sea having within it a haven with fair moorings. 
If this is so, then its decline must be dated some time after 1000 s.c. 

A few words as to the cause of its disappearance may be interesting, 
although ‘ disappearance ' is really a misnomer, because, as M. Jondet 
has showm, a very large portion of the works still exists and on a calm 
day parts of them can be seen clearly below the surface of the sea. 
The ridge of high ground upon w’hich the harbour was built is formed of 
limestone simil^ to that exposed in the quarries of Mex, Overlyii^ 
the slopes of this ridge is a thin layer of clay, upon which is a thick 
layer of river silt in various states of consolidation. Covering this on 
the higher slopes is the stratum of hard argillaceous sand, and it was 
upon this that the w'alls and breakwaters were built. M, Jondet con¬ 
siders that, as the silt consolidated, its bearing value weakened and the 
stratum of sand which rested upon it glided down the slopes in sudden 
subsidences, the underlying clay acting as a sliding surface. The 
process was purely mechanical, although earth tremors may at times 
have started the movement. In this manner whole portions of the 
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works glided below water-level, often without any damage to their 
structure. 

Fifteen hundred years after the foundation of the harbour of Pharos, 
Alexander the Great, returning down the Canopic branch of the Nile 
from his visit to the temple of Zeus Ammon in the oasis of Siwah, halted 
at the village of Rhacotis. Ever since his destruction of Tjrre he had 
determined to build a harbour that should be her rival. At Rhacotis 
he had found the place he wanted. He, himself, is said to have traced 
the plan of Alexandria and its harbour, which his famous engineer. 
Dinocrates, was ordered to carry out (FIG. 5). The main feature of the 
harbour was the great mole, 600 feet wide and 7 stadia (about 1 mile) 
in length, and hence catted the Heptastadionf from the mainland to the 
island of Pharos, which divided the roadstead into two basins. It was 
built in a depth of water of 36 feet, and its construction entailed the 
excavation, transport, and deposition of about two million cubic yards 
of stone. The basin on the right of the mole formed the Great Harbour, 
and that on the left the Eunostos or Haven of Happy Return. Two 
openings through the mole connected them, thus conforming to the 
ancient rule that a harbour should have two entrances. The Great 
Harbour was bounded by the Lochias headland, the Heptastadion^ 
and the eastern end of the island of Pharos. Seaward it was protected 
bj' a pier built out from Lochias and by a line of dangerous reefs, which 
made entrance to the harbour difficult, ft was chiefly to remedy this 
that Ptolemy built the world-famous Pharos, or lighthouse, one of the 
seven wondem of the world, on the eastern point of me island. Alexander 
erred in putting his harbour in this place, since the depth of water was 
not so good as in the neighbouring haven, the reefs and I..ochias pier 
did not provide sufficient protection against the winds, and the entrance 
was always difficult. Within the Great Harbour lies the small island of 
Antirrhodus, and between it, the mainland, and Lochias was formed 
a small Partus Eegius, or Port Royal, for the king’s ships. Between the 
Partus Jiegius and the Hepiastadion the shore was lined with quays and 
storehouses. The public manaries were on the Eunostos, where also was 
a small inner harbour enclosed by piers. It was on this basin that the 
important canal connecting the Wbouis with lake ^Ia^eoti3 and the 
Nile, by^ its Canopic branch, opened. Alexandria partially fulfilled its 
founder’s purpose of crippling the trade of Tyre ; but this was due to 
the poUcy of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.) who made a harbour 
at Berenice on the Red Sea, connected it with Coptos, on the Nile, by 
a road provided with water-places at proper stages, and reopened’the 
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canal betvtxen the Nile and the Red Sea at Suez. Thus he captured for 
Alexandria the important trade of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, 
which had hitherto passed by Eloth and Eziongebir to the coasts o( 
Palestine, whence it was carri^ in Tyrian ships over the whole of the 
then known world. Alexandria’s gain was Tyre’s loss. 
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A period of more than aooo years passes (fig. i). In the mean- 
time the sand, which the engineers of ancient Pharos had beeri so care¬ 
ful to fend from the entrance to their harbour, had passed along the 
roadstead and had been caught up by the Heptastaaion. Gradually 
it broadened until it formed that belt between the waters upon which 
a large portion of the modem city of Alexandria is built. The engineers 
of 1870 discarded Alexander’s Great Harbour, which had been for many 
years too dilRcult and shallow for shipping, and the entrance to which 
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was still dangerous and difficult to make. They returned to the western 
side of Pharos, and their great breakwater, like the south mole of the 
ancient harbour, was based on Ras el Tin. The modem harbour 
occupies what was the roadstead of its predecessor of 4000 years ago. 

Tyue 

Tyre was another famous pre-hellenic harbour (fig. 6), but it is 
only a few years ago that a true plan of its works was published by 
Pere A. Poiiebard. As a result of three years’ research, from 1934- 
to 1936, in which he made brilliant use of aerial observation and 
photography, coupled with submarine observation and photography, 
Poidebard was able to demonstrate the incorrectness of all previous 
plans, and the unreliability of any plan made of ancient -works unchecked 
by careful research and observation on the spot. 

History has given the Phoenicians a reputation as builders and 
engineers. " A delightful story is told by Herodotus in his description 
of the cutting of the Canal of Athos, which illustrates their skill as 
engineers. * When the trench grew deep he writes, ‘ the workmen 
at the bottom continued to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was 
dug out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these takmg 
it, passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the top, who carried 
it off and emptied it away. All other nations, therefore, except the 
Phoenicians, had double labour ; for the sides of the trench fell in 
continually, as could not but happen, since they made the width no 
greater at the top than it was required to be at the bottom. _ But the 
Phoenicians showed in this the skill which they are wont to exhibit in all 
their undertakings. For in the portion of the work which was allotted 
to them they began by making the trench at the top twice as wide as 
the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards approached 
the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when they reached the 
bottom their part of the work was of the same width as the rest As 
builders they are, as everyone knows, renowned for the work they did 
for Solomon in building the temple of Jerusalem, whose ‘ great stones 
' WTOught stones and massive brass pillars iS cubits high, modelled 
on those in the temple of Melkart, at Tyre, so impressed the Jews. 

Tyre had tw'o harbours (fig. 6), the Sidonian on the north of the 
island and the Egyptian on the south, and Hke Pharos, a spacious road¬ 
stead to protect ships from the stress of the open sea when making the 
entrances. The Sidonian was w'hat the ancients called a closed (kleistos) 
harbour; that is to say, it was within the circumvallation of the city 
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and its entrance cnuld be blocked by suspending a chain from one side 
to the other. The Egyptian was an open {aneimenos) harbour, outside 
the fortifications but adjoining them. 

Tyre was a very old city, dating back, according to Herodotus, to 
2750 B.c. This is probably incorrect, but at all events by 1400 b.c, 
its renown was witfcspread, and by 1 too b.c. its seamen had passed 
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Gibraltar and had dared the Atlantic. It was probably about this 
time that the Sidonian harbour was built. Hiram, king of Tyre 
(970-936 B.c.) friend and ally of Solomon, was a great builder and 
engineer. Wtxen he came to the throne Tyre was separated into three 
islands by arms of the sea full of reefs. Hiram filled these channels 
and on part of the land so reclaimed built the Egyptian harbour, not 
as Maspero and others have asserted, on the southeast of the island, 
but, as Tire Poidebard's discoveries have shown, along its south coast 
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(fic. 6), A massive mote, 2500 feet tone, runs from the southeast 
comer to a lai^e exposed rock lying off the southwest comer. Two 
similar moles, one running northwards from the rock at the end of the 
south mole, and the other running southwards from the shore of the 
island, enclosed the harbour on the west, 'fhe ends of these walls 
overlapped so as to form a protected entrance from the open sea to the 
western basin. 

Two marked advances had occurred in constructional methods since 
the days w hen the harbour of Pharos was built, namely, the use of con¬ 
crete in making sea-walls, and the use of iron dowels run in with lead. 
Both of these methods were used at Tyre. 

The moles were very solid structure (plate i). They had 
foundations of large, hewn, rectangular blodu, all laid as headers. 
The middle was composed of hard concrete divided at inter^'als into 
compartments by transverse bonding. The side bordering the sea 
was faced with squared slabs, lO feet long by 4I feet thick, laid as 
stretchers. The south mole varied in widm from 24 feet to zt feet, 
whilst the two western moles, w'hich had to face the full force of the sea, 
were 74 feet wider. 

In the middle of the south mole was the main entrance to the har¬ 
bour, and from each side of it two large wharfs, built of concrete and 
faced with stone, were built across the interior for about two-thirds of 
its width. The narrow passage thus formed was commanded by a 
fortified post on the island. This passage was the boundary between 
the western and eastern basins. 

A concrete w'harf, the Qum de la Source on Pere Poidebard’s plan, 
cut the eastern basin into two, the farther and smaller one of which 
appears to have been paved throughout with flagstones and to have 
been used as a neorioUj or shipbuilding and repairing yard, equipped with 
slips and storehouses. P^re Poidebard thinks tl^t it may have com- 
munirated with its neighbouring basin by means of an inclined plane, 
but M. Bertou thought it had direct access to the sea. Possibly both 
methods existed. At the northern comer of the outer eastern basin, 
tvhere the Qum de la Source abuts the island, was a small basin which 
accommodated a drinking-water tank for replenishing ships—an 
important item, for water w'as precious in Tyre, nearly the whole supply 
of the island having to be brought across by boat from springs on the 
mainland. 

The Sidonian harbour made use of a small bay at the northeast 
side of the island and was partly surrounded by the city. Two jetties, 
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one jutting out from the ancient tower near the modem lighthou^ and 
the other coming from the opposite side in a northerly direction to 
meet it, protected its entrance. Pere Poidcbard was able to trace the 
northern jetty, and thus to prove that it lay some distance beyond the 
existing jetty of Sur and that the ancient harbour was larger than the 
modem. The construction of the jetties was similar to that of the 
motes in the Egyptian harbour. 

Old authorities record that the two harbours were connected by a 
canal, but it is not show'n on Pere Poidebard's plan, or on Berthou’s, 
made in 1846. It is, however, possible that there was communication 
through the arm of the sea said to have been reclaimed by Hiram. It 
was a common custom in ancient harbours to have tw'o separate but 
interconnected basins, and Sidon, which also belonged to the PhcenLCians, 
was laid out on this plan, which had obvious advantages. Vessels could 
enter one of the basins when a contrarj' wind prevented them from enter¬ 
ing the other; if one basin was made unsafe^ by a storm, ships could 
move through the canal and take refuge in its neighbour; whilst if 
an enemy attacked he w'ould have to split up his fleet or risk being sur¬ 
prised by the defenders who, having escaped through the other entrance, 
might attack him in the rear. 

In addition to its harbours, Tyre took care to protect its road¬ 
steads. North and south of the island ridges of rock, partly submerged 
and partly exposed, stretchedparallel to the coast and formed a natural 
barrier against the waves. That they were not, however, considered 
sufficiently effective has been made clear by P 4 re Poidebard’s discovery 
of traces of two separate lengths of wall based on the southern line of 
reefs, one about 1000 feet and the other 1650 feet in length. These 
walls were of massive stmeture, 100 feet wide, and were faced with 
rocks, some of which were 10 feet square by 2^ feet thick and weighed 
about tons (plate 11). Probably, although sufficient evidence is not 

available, there was a similar reinforcement of the north reef. 
Traces seem still to have been in existence when Maundrell visited Tyre 
in 1697, for he reports that the harbours were * in part defended from 
the ocean, each by a Jong ridge resembling a mole stretching directly 
out on both sides, from the head of the island ; but these ridges, whether 
they were walls or rocks, whether the work of art or of nature, 1 w'as too 
distant to discern That they were in part works of art is proved by 
the fact that the stone used is different from the rocks upon w'hich it is 
laid, and that it must have come from quarries on the mainland where a 
similar stone is found. One cannot help wishing that more information 
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was available as to how these immense masses of stone were con¬ 
veyed to the spot and laid with such accuracy, M, Henri Watier, 
whom Poidebard consulted, considered the construction of such works 
perfectly practicable in antiquity. ' Several divers couldhe says, 
easily push stones of nine tons weight into place as they were being 
let down by ropes’. The divers of Tyre, who were accustomed to 
collect the shelmsh murex for the famous purple dye, would be ideal for 
such work. It is known that they could remain below water for one 
minute and a half. 

Tyre enjoyed many centuries of fame as the hnest and richest city 
in the world. All will recall the three vivid chapters in which the 
prophet Ezekiel describes the city and foretells its fall—*thy riches, 
and thy w ares, thy merchandise, thy marinere and thy pilots, thy calkers, 
and the exchangers of thy merchandise, and all thy men of war, with all 
thy company which is in the midst of thee, shall fail into the heart of 
the seas in the day of thy rum Even in the bitterness of his scorn 
he cannot refrain from a note of admiration; ' by thy wisdom and by 
thine understanding thou hast gotten these things 

Five hundred and eighty years after the death of Hiram came 
Alexander the Great. Tyre, unconquered still, was too great a danger 
to leave behind him white he was away subduing the East. Alexander's 
fleet was too weak to fight her at sea. Nothing daunted, he attacked 
from the land, and for this purpose he built a colossal mole loo feet 
wide and i mile long in throe fathoms of water, so that Tyre ceased to 
be an island and became a peninsula. He demolished the old city of 
Falmtyrus for stone and robbed the forests of Lebanon for timber to 
accomplish his purpose. In nine months he completed his task and 
captured the ci^. The Laws of nature asserted themselves; coastal 
dnft completed what Alexander began, and now Sur, the ancient 
Tyre, is connected to Syria by a broad neck of land. 

The following interesting example will illustrate the efficiency of 
the ancient harbour engineer. Some years ago a friend of mine went 
out to advise on the construction of a harbour in the Black Sea. After 
careful study, he recommended a plan for a rubble stone breakw*ater 
protecting a deep-water pier. On his return journey his ship called at 
Samsoun, the ancient colony of Amisus. As be had never been at 
Samsoun before, he went ashore, and was interested to find the mins of 
a mbble breakwater sheltering a massive quay-wall, made of great blocks 
of masonry, w'hich might almost have b^n built to the plans he had 
just drawn up. The ruins dated back to the days of Darius, say about 
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500 B.c, and I am very tempted to see in them the ‘ wisdom and under¬ 
standing ’ of a Tyrian engineer, for it Is known that the Phoenician 
interests extended thus far. Perhaps there is a powerful geniia loci 
in the Black Sea; be that as it may, it is interesting that a Phcenician 
engineer (if my surmise is right) and a British engineer, separated in 
time by ai miUenna, should have solved a problem in almost exactly 
the same way. 

Grecian Harbours 

When we come to Grecian times a rather different state of things 
is found. The shores of Greece and those of most of her colonies 
abounded in deep bays and long arms of the sea stretching inland, 
forming excellent natural harbours that required little in the way of 
artiticial works to make them safe refuges. Moreover, Greece ivas 
di\'ided into many small states, each of which, except Doris, Arcadia, 
and a few others with no seaboard, had its own port. Great harbours 
of cyclopic stonework like Pharos and Tyre were, therefore, unnecessary. 
GeneraUy all that their natural harbours needed, apart from quays and 
wharfs, were abort moles to narrow the entrance. 

In the early days Athens used the broad open bay of Phalerum, 
where ships were beached in sight of the city. That arrangement had 
several disadvantages. In a surprise attack the enemy might land and 

E araJyse the defenders before they could get down from the city and 
lunch their ships; a more serious and permanent objection was that 
vessels had to lie out in the open exposed to the elements, an important 
fact when it is remembered that no voyages were undertaken between 
November and March. When the Persian danger arose, Themistocles, 
in 493 B.C., persuaded the Athenians to transfer their shipping to the 
fine natural harbour of Pirseus and its two small neighbouring land¬ 
locked bays of Zea and Munychia (fig. 7). The works initiated by 
Themistocles and completed by Pericles gave Athena one of the safest 
and most convenient harbours in the ancient world. All three harbours 
were enclosed in one circuit of fortifications and connected to the city 
by the two famous long avails. The natural entrances to Piraeus and 
Munychia were reduced in width to 55 yards and 40 yards respectively 
by the construction of solid breakwaters. Zea needed no narrowing. 
Apparently those breakwaters were constructed by heavy rubble 
thrown into the water and allowed to assume a natural slope, \Vhen the 
mound thus formed reached water-level a superstructure of huge blocks, 
some of them 10 feet square, fastened together with iron cramps, run 
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in with molten lead, was built. This was the usual type of Grecian 
pier. Piraeus, the main harbour, was divided into three chief basins, 
the mercantile harbour, in the centre, which occupied most of the area, 
the small com harbour on the north, and the war harbour in the south. 
In the centre was the agora, or market, of Hoppodamus; on the western 
marmn of the War Harbour (the Kaittharoz) extended the emporium 
or dei^ia, Banked by a series of porticos, the centre of commercial 
activities; near the entrance to the com harbour was another large 
agora. Around the three harbours shipsteads were built, in which 
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vessels could lie high and dry. They formed an essential part of the 
dockyard, especially for warships, which put to sea only on active service. 
If the triremes were left lyio^ in the water they soon became leaky and 
unseaworthy, and also w^e liable to be attacked by the teredo. Their 
wooden fittings were stored alongside the vessels in the shipsteads; 
banging tackle, sails, and ropes were kept in the large arsenal at the 
entrance to the War Harbour. Traces of such buildings in 2 Iea and 
Munychia are still in existence ; those around 2ea were roofed by low 
gables supported on stone columns, each gable sheltering two triremes. 

Pirscus, Zea, and Munychia were typical examples of the Greek 
natural harbours. At some places, however, artificia] harbours had 
to Ik constructed, of which tl^t at Eleusis (fig. 8) may be regarded as 
typical, as the others were planned on a similar general principle. Two 
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breakwaters were built out from the shore, curving inw'^^ds to form a 
narrow entrance between their ends, the space enclosed being an obvioiK 
imitation of a natural bay. Within the harbour w-as a jetty. This 
Jetty and the breakwater were constructed in the same way, with a 
foundation of dumped stone and a superstructure of large blocks held 
together by iron dowels. In all cases the material used was stone, 
probably because the art of pile-driving w as not yet sufficiently developed 
to make the use of piles safe in harbour engineering, although piling 
had already been used In house-building for many centuries, and 
probably, also, because piles were liable to attack by teredo. 


Romak 1-Lvrbours 

' Italy wrote Mr H. Stuart Jones, * is not furnished by nature 
with many good harbours. The estuaries of her greater rivers—the 
Po and the Tiber—are subject to rapid accumulation of alluvial deposit, 
and some of her natural roadsteads, such as Antium, are rendered unfit 
for remunerative harbour-works by reason of their shifting sands. 
Few are the harbours such as Brundusium, where a safe anchorage is 
provided by natural spits and promontories. The Romans were there¬ 
fore obliged to face technical problems of no small difficulty when their 
growing commerce demanded effectual shelter in the ports of Italy 
The Romans were essentially practical people, and in dealing with th^ 
technical problems they intrt^uced many new methods, among whiiffi 
the most outstanding were the use of the arch, the cofferdam, hydraulic 
cement (pozzuolana) and the driving of piles in deep w'ater. The 
discovery of pozzuolana in the third century 8.C, brought about a 
radical change in building and civil engineenng structures. ‘ Mixed 
with lime and rubble ' wrote Vitruvius, ^ it not only furnishes strength 
to other buildings, but also when piers are built in the sea, they set 
under water and can be dissolved neither by the waves nor by the power 
of the waterThe Egyptians, as I have shown, used the cyclopic 
dry-stone structure; the Greeks used large ashlar masonry held 
together by iron dowels and lead \ the Romans used their famous, 
almost everlasting concrete made of pozzuolana, lime, and stone ; and 
it was pozzuolana that rendered possible the erection of those gigantic 
vaulted structures found all over the Empire. Piles were used in 
bridgework and foundations ; but the great importance of pile-driving, 
so far as we are concerned at the moment, was that it enabled the engineer 
to make cofferdams for pier-building, 

Vitruvius, in his treatise on architecture and civil engineering, 
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De ArchiUctwai written at the beginning of the first century a.d,, has 
at the end of the fifth book a short chapter on harbour engineering. 
His object W'as to deal with the methods by which ships could be pro¬ 
tected against storms and tempests. After a reference to the usefulness 
of natural harbours, he explains the technique of building breakwaters 
by means of cofferdams (arcue). In the last section of the chapter he 
states that shipyards should have a northern aspect w'henever possible, 
because southern aspects, owing to their warmth, generate dry rot, 
tinea, teredo, and other kinds of noxious creatures. In any case, he 
says, wood should be used as httlc as possible on account of its 
infiammable nature. His remarks on the construction of breakwaters 
are of considerable interest. Four different methods are described. 
In the first case, where a masonrv dam had to be made in the sea, he 
advised a cofferdam made of oak piles bound firmly together with chains. 
When this was finished the bottom was to be levelled and cleared, and a 
platform of beams laid upon it. The whole space above this was to be 
filled with stones embedded in a mortar composed of a parts of hydraulic 
cement to i part of lime. Next he discusses what should be done in 
places where hydraulic cement is unobtainable. In this case a double 
cofferdam should be built and the spaces between the walls of 
cofferdam filled with clay in wicker baskets, tightly rammed down to 
make them watertight. The interior was then to be pumped dry by 
means of water-screws and water-vrheels, and, if the bottom were hard 
ground, a rancrete wall composed of stone, lime, and sand was to be 
built upon it, the lower portion being made wider than the upper. If, 
however (and this is his third method^ the ground at the bottom w*as 
soft, the foundation had to be prepared by putting down a layer of piles 
of charred alder and olive-w<M>d filled in with charcoal. On this the 
outsides of the walls were built of squared stone, with the longest possible 
joints, so that the middle stones might be well tied together by the 
bedding. The Huddle was filled with rubble or masonry work. In a 
very difficult passage, he describes a fourth method, to be employed 
when it was not possible to use cofferdams owing to the violence of the 
sea. A mound ivas built out as far as possible, at the end of which small 
walls, springing from just below the water, were built up to the level 
of the top, iormi^ an empty space between themselves and the slopes 
of the mound, Tnis space was filled with sand, and formed what he 
called a margin. On this margin a Large pillar of masonry was built 
and was left two months to dry ; after that period the walls were cut 
away, and when the sand was scoured by the action of the waves the 
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pillar fell into the sea as a solid monolith. * In this way ’ says Vitruvius, 

‘ as often as is necessary, the pier is carried further into the water 
It must, however, have been a very slow process. 

The Roman ideal plan of a harbour is clearly expressed by Virgil 
in the first book of the * jEneid *: 

' Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Effidt otjectu laterum ; qaibus omnis ab alto 
Frangiiur, . , /,• 

This, translated into an artificial harbour, presents us with the two 
incurving breakwaters of the Greelra, but with the Roman addition of a 
short protecting mole or island breakw'ater in front of the entrance, a 
type found in the important harbours of Antium, the Claudian harbour 
at Ostia, Centum Celiac, etc. (fig. g). 

There were, however, exceptions to this rule. At Futeoli, on the 
bay of Naples, one mole originally protected the harbour. It was of 
a peculiar type introduced by the Romans, consisting of an arcade of 
fourteen arches resting on fifteen piers, each about 50 feet square. 
The foundations of the piers were built of pozzuolana concrete, as laid 
down by Vitruvius, the upper portions being filled with fragments of 
tufa and brick. In addition to the mole there are also remains of a 
number of basins protected from the sea by a double row of piers; 
tiiose in the outer row were rectangular and probably carried arches, 
whilst the inner piers, opposite the open archways, are trapezoidal in 
section. Caligula built a floating brid^ from the end of the main pier 
across the bay to Cumse, a distance of 2-3 miles, which probably had 
also the military object of protecting the upper end of the bay of Naples 
against attack by sea. 

The sand problem caused the Romans considerable trouble. 
Although some form of dredging is said to have been practised by the 
ancients in maintaining and deepening their irrigation channels, no 
record exists that it was ever developed sufficiently to enable them to 
use it to deal with silting in river-channels and harbours. The arcade 
form of breakwater was an attempt to use the tidal current to scour 
harbours, but usually failed in its purpose. The problem remained and 
silting drove the Romans from the harbour at Antium, and from the 
Tiber, and turned the magnificent harbour at Ostia into a failure. 
Speaking of the problem at the mouth of the Tiber, Sir John Rennie 
wrote, ‘ Upon referring to the history of the shore, at the mouth of the 

* * Tturne is a deep bay in a ruaddtcad ; an island forms it into a harbour by the 
shelter of its sides»iivhkb break every wave from the open £ca ^ 
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Tiber we find that from the foundation of Ostia by Ancus Marti us in 
634 B,c, to the end of the Commonwealth in 82 b.c. the line of shore 
had advanced about 1,100 yards in 552 years ; again from the Common¬ 
wealth to the end of the Empire in a.d. 364, a period of 446 years, it 
had advanced also about 1,100 yards, and from the Empire to the 
present time, being a period of about 1,400 years, it has advanced 
2,550 yards, making a total distance of about 3 miles 600 yards in 
2,480 years; and a projecting delta is formed at the mouth of the Tiber 
Many efforts were made to keep the Tiber open below Rome by 
revetting the banks and controlling the channel to induce scour, but 
all in vain. Gradually all shipping, except boats of the shallowest 
draught, was forced down to the lower part of the estuary, whence goods 
had to be transferred by barge to Rome. A great deal of the trade was 
transferred to Puteoli, which came to be regarded as the port of Rome 
and rose to the position of the premier commercial harbour of Italy ; 
but its distance of about 140 miles from the metropolis, along the Via 
Appia, formed a serious inconvenience in view of the slowness of trans¬ 
port in those days. Moreover a safe harbour ne^by was needed to 
accommodate the fleet which had the duty of guarding the mouth of the 
Tiber, Caesar realized the urgency of the problem and proposed to 
build a new port, but he was prevented from doing so by the objections 
of his engineers. In a.d. 43 Claudius overruled these objections and 
gave orders to proceed with the work (fig. 9)* A spot was chosen on 
the sea a short distance north of the river-mouth, and the place was 
called Ostia, after the town which had been the centre of the port 
works of the river harbour. This harbour had two ba^ns. The 
outer was formed by two artificial moles, each 1900 feet long and iSo 
feet wide. Both moles ran out almost at right angles from the shore 
for nearly half their length, and then curved inwards, living a space 
of 1100 feet between their extremities. Immediately in the centre, 
and between the extremities, was an isolated mole, 780 feet long by 
400 feet wide, leaving an entrance of 160 feet on either side. To form 
this mole the ship which had conveyed a huge obelisk from Alexandria 
to Rome for Caligula’s Circus was Riled with concrete and sunk. Great 
concrete masses were then piled on the top of it until the mole reached the 
surface. A lighthouse after the model of the famous Pharos of .Alc.xan- 
dria was built on this island mole. The circular part of the main 
northern breakwater was constructed upon arches, in the hope that the 
current would prevent accumulations of sand. The southern break¬ 
water was solid throughout, to prevent the entrance of drifting silt and 
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sand from the mouth of the Tiber. The depth of water in the basin 
is unknown, but Sir John Retime estimated that it would range from 
15 feet to 20 feet at tow water. The area was about 130 acres. At 
the upper end of this main basin was a smaller one of izoo feet loi^ and 
520 feet wide, covering an area of about ^ acr^. It was separated 
from the main basin by an island mole simitar to that in the main 
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entrance. A very large portion of the harbour was dug from the main¬ 
land, and it is said that this involved the excavation of 80 million cubic 
feet of earth. In spite of the vast amount of mon^ and care expended 
on this work the harbour was not a success. Tacitus reports tmt 200 
ships were sunk in the harbour itself during a storm in A.D. 62. Trajan 
(a.d. 92-117) added an inner basin, hexagonal in shape, with an area 
of about 70 acres. Claudius had dug two canals, runningparallel to 
each other, connecting the harbour with the sea and the Tiber. To 
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remedy this, Trjjan took up part of one of these canals in creating his 
new basin and iilled up the other, tie then dug a fresh canal, which 
hag since become the mouth of the Tiber, the river having deserted its 
old course. The harbour was well provided with quays, transit-sheds, 
and store-houses, some of which were finished, regardless of expense, 
with marble tiling. 

The Roman engineers were right when they advised against building 
thig harbour. The forces of nature were against it from the beginning, 
and today the remains of the great port of Ostia lie buried in sand a mile 
from the shore. The tendency must have begun to become obvious 
even in the reign of Trajan, for he took measures to provide a new har¬ 
bour for Rome a little higher up the coast. The result was the hpbour 
which, under its modern name of Civita Vecchia, is now the principal 
port of Rome. Centum Cellae (fig. io), to give it the name by which it 
was then called, was planned and built on precisely the same principles 
as those employed at Ostia, except that in it the is^d mole overla^^d 
the ends of the main breakwater, instead of lying between them. The 
harbour, as its name implies, was provided with one hundred covered 
ceUae^ or docks for warships. 

The Roman Empire was followed by a period of more than a 
thousand years of quiescence, or even retrograde action, in harbour 
engineering. I know of no great harbours, such as those which I have 
described, that were built during the dark periods of the Middle 
Ages. We have to wait till the great enmneering revival that began 
about the middle of the i8th century before we find such ambitious 
schemes again attempted. 

It b, however, interesting to study the debt we owe to the ancients. 
The similarity of their treatment of problems to the methods of the 
modem engineer b, as 1 have tried to show, in many cases, very 
remarkable. 


Sea-trade in Early Times 

by James Hornell 

T he few indications that have come down to os of ancient sea- 
traffic between the countries lying around the shores of the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean are so frag¬ 
mentary and obscure that it is extremely difficult to reconstruct any 
definite picture of their character and extent. In spite of this handicap 
study of the meagre evidence available compels the belief that move¬ 
ment by sea, although of a fluctuating character and confined for the 
moat part to coastwise voj'agiog, was far more active and ad\'anoed in 
parts of this area in very early times than is generally realized. Had it 
been otherwise how could we interpret the signs graven on the rocks 
of the ravines of the Eg}fptian desert, and the transport by sea of great 
blocks of stone to Sumer in the time of Gudea of Lagash ? 

The earliest evidence at present available comes from the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, though it docs not follow that either area is the 
cradle of sea-faring. It consists of:— 

(a) innumerable prehistoric and predpastic petroglyphs of ships 
engraved upon the rocks of the eastern desert or Egypt, particularly 
those in the Wadi Hanunamat region ; 

(b) the discovery on Sumerian sites of diorite statues, stated 
specifically to have been brought by sea from foreign lands early in the 
tnird millennium B.C.; 

(c) the presence in the ruins of Ur, Kish, and Lagash of artifacts 
cut from the shell of the sacred Indian chank (Xattcus pyrum ); 

(d) historical records of trading expeditions sent by sea from 
Egypt to Somaliland extending from the vth to the xiith Dynasties, 
and ^eated in the xviiith Dynasty. 

■nie periods when long-distance voyaging markedly active 
were intermittent; they coincided with the reigns of princes of out¬ 
standing energy and martial success desirous of setting up imperishable 
memorials in stone of their great deeds, or of acquiring valuable metals, 
precious stones, mcense for the Gods, and articles of foreign luxury. 
Alternating were times when the stress of unsettled political conditions 
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restricted sea-faring to petty trading from port to port. These fluctua¬ 
tions in commercial relations continued in the Indian Ocean region 
xmtil the time of the Ptolemies, when large-scale commerce by sea 
assumed a regular and semi-permanent character thanks to the enter¬ 
prise of Greek rulers and Greek traders, and to the growth of demand 
from Europe for the varied commodities of India and the Far East, 

The Egyptia^t Petroglyphs 

The great profusion of prehistoric and pret^astic petroglyphs 
found upon sandstone rocks in the eastern desert of Egypt, particularly 
(as at present known) among the hills and wadis on the route between 
the Nile at Quft and the coast at Kosseir,^ furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the presence of a fairly numerous population during a long-distant 
and lengthy period. The remoteness of its age is shown by the patina- 
tion of the fibres, the crudity of the execution, and the simple character 
of the weapons and boat-designs depicted. No permanent inhabitants 
are to be found there today and no people have been settled in the area 
within recorded history; the only folk of a later age ever quartered there 
in considerable num^r were slave quanymen and their guards in 
dynastic timra, who certainly did not grave these figures and who 
required a highly organized commissariat to keep them supplied with 
food and water, otherwise awanting in these now desolate ravines, 
When 1 visited some of these rock-sculpture sites on the way to the 
Wadi Hanunamat in 1938, the only people met were a weary camel 
man and his son passing Nilewards. 

At the time when the scenes depicted were graved, the climatic 
conditions were entirely different from those now prex^ailing. Instead 
of a land sun-baked and arid as at present, the eastern desert was ble^d 
with a copious rainfall; vegetation in consequence was abundant, 
with bush and grassland sheltering antelopes and wild cattle, giraffes, 
wild asses, barbary sheep and ostriches, together with a host of animals 
which have now to be sought far to the south in the forests and plains 
around the headw'aters of the Nile—even elephants were numerous. 

Boats are among the commonest subjects depicted; they are 
extremely numerous. They fall into two mam constructional categories 
with several intermediate modifications, proof that over a prolonged 
period peoples of differing cultures occupied wide areas of what is 
now the eastern deser t ofJUpper Egypt. The earlier of the craft 

» H. A. WinUcr, Xock-^rmoittgt of Southfrn Upper Egypt, pt, 1. (Egypt Ejtplora* 
UQn Sodety, London, 193B). 
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represented ate closely related to those painted upon pottery of the ^ 
predvnastic Gerzean age—broad’beamea craft propelled by many 
paddlers, with the hull curved in crescent fashion. Unprovided with /' 
sails these are obviously fair-weather vessels, such as could only be used 
for travel on quiet inland waters. In such craft immigrants from the 
land of Punt, the legendary home of the Egj^ptians, may welt have 
arrived, passing northward into Egypt along the Nile vallev. 

Other figures of boats of a different type, straight afong the keel i 
and with tall, sharpljr upturned ends (fig, i), exhibit a decided advance 1 
in the art of boat-building, although they appear to have been contem- i 
porary in time with the craft of crescentic hull-form. These belonged 
without doubt to a race of incomers w'ho met and gradually mingled their 
blood with the people of the country, the owners of the curved type of 
river canoe, obviously constructed of papyrus bundles. The new type 
in its genei^ form and the occasional presence of a figure-head on die 
summit of the upturned prow, Is distinctly suggestive of close relation¬ 
ship with the vessels used upon the Euphrates and the Tigris from early 
days, and particularly with the river cr^ seen upon Assyrian sculptures 
from the ruins of the palace of Sargon ii at Khorsabad (fig. 3).* Winkler 
hazards the hypothes^ that these boats brought a virile, energetic people 
by sea from Mesopotamia, and I would be inclined to agree with him 
were the voyage less len^hy and beset by fewer dangers. Suggestions 
have indeed been made by several writers that journeys along the same 
route were performed by Persian Gulf mariners in the time of Gudea 
of Lagash and other Babylonian rulers in the first half of the third 
millennium b.c. These I am unable to accept as possible at such an 
early period, knowing from experience something of the hardships 
and dfficuldes experienced by small craft during a voyage along these 
rugged and exposed shores. 

A more feasible explanation is based upon the fact that during the 
prehistoric period under consideration, the fertile regions of Arabia, 
in common with those of Egypt, were considerably more extensive than 
at present. While the northern region and most of the interior of 
Arabia were in the occupation of Semites, the coast-people of the Persian 
Gulf, who seem to have been akin to the early irihabitants of Lower 
Mesopotamia and Elam, would tend to ^read coastwise through Magan 
along the Ocean seaboard and thence find their way into the Yemen. 
For the high-pro wed, canoe-shaped craft of the rock-gray ings the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea at its southern end would present little danger or 

* A. H. Ldyard, Niatveh aad iu Rrmsinit 11, 383, 
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difficultj'; once across and settled, these immigrants into Africa appear 
to have resumed their coastwise otpansion. How far this spread we 
shall not know until further search for rock-gravings in the Sudan 
affords the necessary data. At present our knowledge is confined 
mainly to the hinterland of Kosseir. This locality' at the time in (question 
must have been a veritable Land of Promise for the immigrants; 
during the rainy season the Wadi Hammamat and the other vmdis of 
the surrounding country were the beds of streams of considerable 
volume, irrigating and fertilising the low lands around which are now a 
desert of sand and gravel. 

The foreign boat carved on the Gebel el-Araq knife-handle (fig, 2) 
is of the same general type as that used by these intruders from the 
Arabian coast (fig. i). It has a simitar hull-form, but the mast and 
other equipment suggest an advance in design consonant with an origin 
considerably later in time. The context also implies a condition of 
strife between the incomers and those whom we cannot doubt were 
the principal stock from which the mass of the people of Egypt have 
been derived. 

Diowte Statues of Early Babylonia 

Positive ^idence of the existence of organized ship-trade in the 
Persian Gulf in the first half of the third millennium B.c. is afforded 
by the frequent use of a fine-grained diorite of oversea origin for statues 
and other monuments, erected by Sumerian and Semitic rulers of the 
city-states and petty kingdoms that flourished at that period in Lower 
Mesepotamia. 

The coast people living at the head of the Gulf were noted as busy 
sea-traders then and for long after; ‘ the cry of the Chaldaeans is in 
their ships' says Isai^ (laiii, 14), How true this was is apparent 
when we read in the inscriptions upon the monuments of Gudea of 
Lagash and of Naram-Sin of Agade that the stone whereof they were 
made was brought by sea from the mountains of Magan. 

The earliest of these stone witnesses are those of Manishtusu 
(c. 2800), son of the |reat unifier, Sargon of Agade. All of these 
bear a standard inscription setting forth that the king had brought back 
the stone from an expedition ^ in ships from the mountains beyond the 
Lower Sea the term used in Babylonia for the Persian Gulf—the 
Upper Sea being the Mediterranean. In the reign of his immediate 
successor, Naram-Sin 2795-2739), another naval expedition was 
launched against rebellious vassals in the coast lands of the Gulf. 
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Of a block of dioritc brought b^ck he cauaed to be made a statue of 
himself; in, a fragmentary inscription we read that he had smitten 
Magan and captured its king. A marble vase looted from Magan is 
inscribed ‘ Naram-Sin, king of four regions, a vase, booty from Magan 

Gudea, the patesi of Lagash (c. a6oO') was still more avid of self- 
glorification. No less than twelve of his statues, all of diorite, have been 
recovered. Of these the inscription on the one known as statue c 
states that Gudea brought from Magan the stone from which it was 
sculptured ; on another, statue d, mention is made of the building of a 
ship for the goddess Bau and of voyages made to Magan and Meiuldikha. 

Identification of Magan, and of Melukhkha which is usually 
coupled w'ith it, has long been an archaeological stumbling block. 
Many authorities believe Magan to be Sinai Peninsula; even H. R. 
Hall* considers that material for the early Sumerian statues was freighted 
by sea from Sinai or from the Wadi Hammamat area of Upper Egypt, 
S. H, Langdon,* however, writing in the same volume dissents and 
considers that Magan was somewhere in the coastal lands which stretch 
from the modem El-Hasa, opposite Bahrein, eastwards to and inclusive 
of Oman, Only the geologist can decide this question authoritatively ; 
microscopic comparison of the crystalline structure of the diorite of the 
statues with that of diorite from all available sources in Oman, Upper 
Egypt and Sinai is necessary if the problem is to be lifted out of the n^e 
of hypothetical uncertainty. In my opinion the localization of Magan 
in Oman or on the way thither appears much the more probable for 
various reasons; of these one which is peculiarly cogent, if indeed it be 
not decisive, is the mention in the syllabaries of the special quality 
of the dates of Dilmun, Magan and Melukhkha, The island of Dilmun 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, traditional cradle of the Sumerian 
people, was noted for its date palms as is, indeed, the same region at the 
present day. In Oman too where several of the long lateral valleys 
have been highly cultivated from time immemorial, groves of date 
palms sttll yield fruit of superior quality. By this criterion alone both 
Sinai and the Eastern lands of Upper Egypt are excluded from identifica¬ 
tion with Magan. Both localities at tMs time were rugged and in¬ 
hospitable lands totally unsuited to date-palm cultivation ; what few 
dates are produced there today are of execrable quality, dry and flavour¬ 
less, as I am able to bear witness. 


^ C&mbridgi Aniicrtl vol. I, 5S5. 
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Another argtiment put forward those who would Ideutify Magan [ 
with Sinai is the Sumerian description of Magan as the mountain of { 
copper ; this again has little weight for copper is still found in 
the Jebel Ahhdar, the mountain range dominating the coast of Oman. 
Taken in conjunction with the occurrence in the same hills of intrusive 
masses of dloiite and the cultivation of date palms in the valleys, we 
have three weighty reasons for considering Oman and some part of the 
adjacent southern coast of the Persian Gulf as equivalent to the lands 
known to the Sumerians as Magan and Melukhkha, rather than the bleak, 
infertile and far distant regions of Sinai and the eastern desert of 
Upper Egypt. 

A text from Lagash, of the time of Dungi, king of Ur (c. 2456- ' 
speaks of the Magans as shipwrights^ and as Ma is the Sumerian |j 
for ' ship we see in these ancient folk of Magan a people similar to 
the Omanites of today-—expert shipwrights, ocean carriers trading in 
their own baghlas and bums to ports in India, Iraq, Arabia and East 
Africa, fishing along the coast in innumerable small craft and cultivating 
in their valleys the date, the vine, the mango, the apricot and the orange, 

Indian Shell Artifacts 

Shell artifacts from horizons of great age in the ruins of Ur, Kish 
and Lagash are made from the porcelain-like snow-white shell of the 
sacred Indian chank {tankfia), known scientifically as Xartcus {Tur- 
binella) pyrum (L.). This large and handsome conch is found only in 
the coastal waters of India, and Ceylon ; its range is strictly limited, 
with a discontinuous distribution extending from Kathiawar southw'ards J 
to Travancore ; thence turning north on the east coast it runs through 
the Gulf of Mannar to the Coromandel coast, disappearing just south of 
the Godaveri delta. It is unknown in the Persian Gulf. 

The presence of articles made from the chank is positive proof of 
commercial intercourse w'ith India, The shells might have been carried 
overland but this would involve a long, difficult and circuitous journey. 
The probability is far greater that they were carried coastwise, and dirert 
from Kathiawar, in craft similar to those that conveyed a stream of 
foreign immigration into the western area of Upper Egypt when it was 
fertile and a hunter's paradise. 

The Indian chank has alw'ays had religious significance in the eyes 
of Hindus; Vishnu holds it in one hand ; Brahman priests pour liba¬ 
tions from it to the glory of their gods \ it sounds the call to worship 
in their temples, and to the Hindu women of Bengal a lacquered 
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chank bangle has the same significance in marriage as the wedding ring 

in Europe. * £ 

Ancient sites of chank artifact manufacture extend from Lape 
Comorin to Hyderabad in the Deccan and onwards to Kathiawar, 
w'here the shells are still fished in the neighbouring sea. Chanks used as 
lamps and feeding cups have the central column cut away and of this fonn 
are some of the objects found in ancient Sumerian sites. Hitherto these 
and the plaques bearing can- ed themes such as we sec on many cylinder 
seals, have been passed over as objects fashioned from shells collected 
loc^ly in the Persian Gulf. This was impossible, for Kathiawar was the 
nearest source of the raw materiah Commerce with India was necessary 
and this, almost certainly, followed the sea route. Vessels of similar form 
have been found at Chanhu Daro in the Indus Valley and th^e are 
assigned to the Harappa culture, coeval with old levels at Ur and Kish. 

After the passing of the city-states of the third millennium there is 
little evidence of a continuation of commercial intercourse with India 
by the sea route until somewhere about the dawn of the first millennium 
b!^c. Chank shell artifacts reappear at Susa during the Achaemenid 
Dynast}' c. 500 d.c, ; fine examples recovered by the French explorers 
of this site are now in the Louvre Museum. 


The Egyptian Recobos* 

The early part of the third millennium B.c. witnessed a stirring of 
maritime activity in Egypt parallel to what was then happening in the 
coast lands around the head of the Persian Gulf. As early as the vth 
Dynasty we find Sahure {c. 2958-2946) sending ships to Punt, the 
modern Somaliland or rather that part of it stretching from Eritrea to 
Cape Guardafui. As in all subsequent expeditions to this land the 
chief products sought w'ere frankincense and other aromatic gums 
essential to the proper service of the gods; ivory and gold too were 
desired, together with rhinoceros horns, panther skins and rare ivoods. 
This, so far as is at present known, is the first occasion when Punt 
products were obtained by the sea route. Previously the land route 
across Abyssinia and up the Nile was the usual channel of trade. The 
probabili^ that voyaging to Punt by way of the Red Sea took place 

• The Egyplbn chronology followed hero 10 that qf H. H. Hall. With regand to the 
Babylonian datea given above, a lower estiroate, varying between 150 and 300 years, is 
adopted by sooie authorities. 
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in earlier days is by no means precluded, for we know that targe ships 
rverc in use on the Nile during the ist and iind Dynasties and Snefru 
{c. 3100}, the last Pharaoh of the itird Dynasty, caused to be pictured 
on the walls of his tomb-temple the pageant of a victorious Red Sea 
fleet. 

Under SahureV successors it seems certain that trade w'ith God’s 
Land, as the E^'ptians termed Punt, continued active [ w^e And Pepi 
II (c. 2738^:264^ building ships for the royal commerce with that land. 

The earlier expeditions to Punt, those by land, w'ere organized by 
the Lords of Elephantine, * Keepers of the Southern Door of the 
Kingdom when the sea-route was opened, the preparation of the 
ships required for the successive trading expeditions wras also delegated 
to them. On one occasion we hear of the massacre of the officer and 
shipwrights busy 'ivith the building of new craft on the shore of the 
Red Sea ; the Lord of Elephantine ordered to recover the officer’s body 
accomplished the task and inflicted punishment on the Bedouin mur¬ 
derers. How active was the Punt traffic at this period may be judged 
from the boast of an Elephantine official that he had been to Punt 
eleven times—how often by the sea route is not stated. 

Subsequent to the vith Dynasty no record is known of further sea 
voyages to Punt until the reign of Sankhkere Mentuhotep of the Xlth 
Dynasty {c. 2242-2212). Under his orders Henu, his Chief Treasurer, 
was ordered to open up the quarries in the Wadi Hammamat and to fit 
up a ship for a vO'yage to Punt. His expedition w'as oiganizcd with 
consummate skill. In spite of the waterless nature of the desert 
traversed between Koptos and the sea, each of the 3000 quarrymen, 
soldiers, sailors and foilotvers received daily a ration of two jars of water 
and twenty small loaves. Lea\'ing the bulk of his men at the quarries, 
Henu pushed on to the coast and there built and despatched the Punt 
trader as instructed. 

Commeipal relations with Punt thus re-opened, were continued 
at frequent intervals during the succeeding xiith Dynasty. Under 
Amenernbat n (c. 2150-2115) we find two of his commanders setting 
up inscriptions at the Wadi Gasils, a small port north of Kosscir, com¬ 
memorating their successful return from a voyage to Punt. Some years 
later one of the Senusrets, probably Senusret in, recognizing the dis¬ 
ability under which the Punt trade laboured by reason of being based 
upon a wretched port at the end of a difficult desert route, resolved upon 
the digging of a canal from the eastern branch of the Nile, through the 
Wadi Tumilai and the Bitter Lakes to reach the sea at the north eod 
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of the Gulf of Suez. When completed thereafter were built 

wherever facilities were greatest. If laden at Thebes, they sailed down 
the Nile, through the new canal and out to sea near Suez. 

, Trade with Punt appears to have been the exclusive monopolv of 
' the Pharaoh, but there is evidence in the ‘ Story of the Shipwrecked 
Sailor , a fabulous tale vastly popular with the masses and dating from 
, this Middle Kingdom, that pri^'ate enterprise from about this period 
began to take some part in the minor trade of the Red Sea. On the 
western coast there were certainly tmding and victualling stations for 
the Royal Punt fleet, but the coast is bleak and and, as is the greater 
part of the east coast; apart from Punt the little private trade there was 
would tend to centre round the fertile southwestern comer of Arabia. 

With the passing of the Xlith Dynasty dark days dawned upon 
^iypV R^hellion mined the land, so sapping its strength through 
disunion that an invasion of Semites proved successful, with the result 
that the harsh mie of the Hyksos prevailed for severd generations. 
The two centuries of unrest and foreign rule that lasted before a 
deliverer appeared caused total cessation of the flourishing sea-trade with 
Punt. Even when the land was purged of the rough, uncultured 
Flyksos, no anempt was made to resume commercial relations by the 
sea route unril Hatshepsut, the first great female statesman and ruler 
known to history, was able to seize supreme pow’er over Egypt. 
Emuloi^ of the maritime enterprises of the kings of the xith and xiith 
Dynasties, she proclaimed a message from Amon, directing that the 
sea-ways to Punt should be searched out and that incense terraces were 
to be established in a garden before his temple. Preparations were 
made upon a grand scale; the twelfth-dynasty canal from the Nile to 
Suez sull existed, or perhaps it was cleared out, and once again a fleet of 
fine ships, five in number, passed down the Nile, out into the Gulf of 
Suez and away to Somaliland Punt. Their arrival there caused i mmense 
surprise; the Punt chief wondered whence the ships had come—so 
long ago was the last previous visit from Egypt that surely the way had 
been forgotten I 

Friendly relations were soon established and cargoes of immense 
value taken aboard, probably of greater value than ever before laden 
in l^yptian vessels. Gold in great quantity, electrum, ivory, ebony, 
panther skins, 33®^ small cattle, and huge piles of myrrh were among 
the products which eventually reached Thebes and were there offered 
to the god, in whose garden the Great Queen planted 31 living myrrh 
trees. ^ 
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Hatshepsut's husband (?) and successor, Thatmose tit (f. 1479- 
1447), set a new value upon sea-power; his fleets dominated the I^evant 
and in the Red Sea his power extended to Punt whence his ships 
brought back the usual rich, and varied cargoes; these voyages further 
increased the area dominated by his political power. 

After Thutmosc HI we hear of no important expeditions in the 
Red Sea until the time of Ramses IH (1204-1172 B.c.) This vigorous 
ruler fostered foreign trade as never before ; he maintained even more 
powerful fleets both in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Large 
scale sea-commerce as hitherto appears to have been reserved to the 
Pharaoh, and undertaken to provide incense and wealth for the temples 
of Amon, Re and Ptah. The twelfth dynasty canal to Suez was, how¬ 
ever, silted up and in disuse, and so the Punt fleet had again to be based 
on a harbour at the Red Sea end of the caravan route from Koptos. 
These later Punt ships were vessels of considerable size, and handsome 
appearance, each hoisting a great square sail, maybe chequered in 
bnght colours as depicted on the walls of one of the little store-rooms 
not far within the entrance to the Pharaoh’s tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings. Larger still was the sacred barge of Amon at Thebes, 224 feet 
long, built by command of Ramses, and constructed entirely of Lebanon 
ced^. 

After the death of Ramses iH, the Empire began rapidly to decline; 
it became a prey in turn to Liby'ans, Ethiopians (Nubians), and Assyrians, 
of whom none showed interest in developing trade in the Red Sea. 
Spasmodic bursts of vigour were not wholly wanting to relieve the 
gloom of national decadence. One such interlude coincided with the 
reign of Sheshonk i (945-924 b.c.), an energetic Pharaoh, the con¬ 
temporary of Solomon—probably father of the chief wife of that 
polygamous Jewish monarch wh<^e political wisdom accepted a position 
of easy vassalage for the material advantages to be gained. One of / 
these was the privilege to trade to the Southern Sea from the Jewish 
haven of Ezion Geber at the head of the Gulf of Suez. 

Solomon’s cherished temple enterprise required large supplies of 
ornamental timber, precious stones, gold and the fragrant gums needed 
for the fitting service of Jehovah. Thus was bom the first ambitious v/ 
attempt to open up direct sea-trade with that mysterious emporium 
known in biblical story as Ophir, To accomplish this prmcct Solomon 
found it necessary to enter into a working partnership with the greatest 
sea-king of that time, Hiram of Tyre, who aided him with timber from 
Lebanon, with shipwrights to build the ships and with pilots and seamen 
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to take them easnvard to Ophir. This port, in my opinion, cannot 
well have been other than one of the great marts on the west coast of 
India, where the produce of the gold mines of Hyderabad (Deccan), of 
the spice lands and timber forests of Malabar, and the gem-workings 
of Ceylon were concentrated to meet the foreign merchant-king's 
requirements, just as, in a later age, this role was occupied first by 
Broach and later by Surat. Frankincense, the only non-Indian product, 
was probably picked up at a port on the Hadhramaut coast on the 
return voyage. 

To plan a leng^y trading voyage from the head of the Red Sea 
and across the In^an Ocean without preUminary exploration ia un¬ 
thinkable ; Egyptian sailors during many centuries before had searched 
out and found the sea-way to Somaliland and where they went Phoeni¬ 
cians would find it easy to follow ; no doubt they took Egyptian pilots 
with them and they 'would also find a way of securing a pilot for India 
at some port on the Arabian coast, just as Vasco da Gama obtained the 
help of the Ai^b pilot, Ibn Majid, ‘ Lion of the Sea *, to guide his 
ships from Malindi to Calicut. At this time the ports of Saba, the 
Sheba of the Bible, were the usual marts w^here Egyptian and Phoenician 
products were exchanged for those of India and Ceylon, which were 
carried thence by caravan to their next destination. This being so, 
it is a safe inference that Solomon's ' wisdom ’ in equipping a fleet for 
direct trade with these countries had the elimination of very greedy 
middlemen in the persons of Sabaean traders as its mainsprmg of 
action. Here 1 may mention that the term * Sabaean * as equivalent 
to Arab lasted at least till a.d. 400, for Fa-hien, who travelled in India 
and Ceylon (399-414), in describing Anuradhapura in Ceylon (Beale's 
translation), says' in the city there are many Vaisya elders and Sabaean 
merchants whose houses are stately and beautiful.' Even today men 
of mixed Arab and Indian descent, the so-called ' Moormen *, form an 
important part of the mercantile community of Ceylon, and largely 
monopolize the gem trade. 

Incidentally the fact that Solomon, when he wished to create a Red 
Sea fleet of traders, was under the necessity of building the required 
vessels with the aid of artizans brought from Tyre, proves that no 
Phoenician vessels were then trading in Asiatic waters, none of which 
could be chartered for the voyage to Ophir, This of itself shatters the 
great and hoary^ myth of a wide extension of Phoenician commerce to 
India and beyond, It also furnishes definite proof that no direct sea- 
trade v\ith India had existed before c. 950 B.c. 
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The Phoenician design of Solomon’s ships marked a new era in 
Red Sea naval construction* No longer was the framel^ design of 
Ancient Egypt the accepted standard ; the employment of Phoenicjan 
shipwrights introduced the use of supporting frames, thereby enabling 
depth and cargo space to be increased together with a reduction m the 
; the vessels became more weatherly and better fitted to engage in 
voyages of protracted duration* 

After Solomon’s brief incursion into oversea trading, we find no 
records of ship traffic in the Red Sea until the final brief revival of 
native Egypt under the Saitic Pharaohs Psamtik i ^603“609 b.c*) and 
Necho (6^593). Under these enlightened and vigorous rulers the 
country recovered much of its ancient power; both ^freely employed 
Greeks and Phoenicians in their service, the Greeks in the army, the 
Phoenicians together with Greeks in the na'^y. Both peoples had the 
sea in their blood; influence from these quarters^ must have been one 
of the main factors in the formulation^of Necho s scheme to provide 
facilities for the conveyance of commoditi^ between the IVIediterrane^ 
and the Red Sea by re-opening the Middle Empire canal through the 
Wadi Tumilat. Ordered to desist by an oracle or influenced by the 
wamifig of his engineei^s that the higher level of the Red Sea (as supposed 
to exist} above that of the Xlediterrancan would involve the floodmg of 
the Deltas the scheme was abandoned after an immense amount of 
work had been done. Instead, Necho decided to test the possibility 
of circumnavigating Africa. According to Herodotus this feat was 
actually accomplished. Necho*s ship, officered and presumably manned 
by Phoenician seameni was duly despatched, southbound down the Red 
Sea. Eventually it returned to Egypt through the Mediterranean» after 
a voyage lasting nearly three yc^rs* its reality vouched for by the fact, 
scorned by Herodotus, that on the second half of the voyage the sun 
rose on the right hand. Doubt and denial are often expressed today 
of the truth of this tale, but from what is known of the long voyage of 
the Polynesians to Easter Island, New Zealand and elsewhere and of 
those of the Javanese to Madagascar some 2,000 years ago, 1 see 
no valid reason to scorn the possibility of seasoned Phoenician sailors 
carrying through such a venture tf favoured by exceptionally favourable 
conditions of winds and currents so long as their hearts failed them not. 

After Necho’s time all attempts to open up oversea trade in the 
Indian Ocean were abandoned by the Egj’ptians^ control of the trade 
communications with the Orient remaining w'ith the Sabaeans, seated 
in the ports of southwest Arabia^ Thence resorted trading vessels front 
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India, and the south coast of Arabia, from Oman, and some ports in 
the Persian Gulf, their cargoes unladen and sent by caravan northward to 
the Nabataeans of Edom—the second series of middlemen distributors. 

With the conquest of Egy pt by Darius of Persia in 525 b.c. Ancient 
Egj-pt comes to an end : sea traffic inspired by native Egyptians is never 
heard of again. Once the country was pacified Darius conceived a 
scheme for the opening of a direct sea-route between the two greatest 
lands under his rule—Persia and Egypt. To this end he despatched an 
explonng party under the Greek Scylax of Caryanda. to survey the 
coastline and havens of Arabia from the mouth of the Euphrates round 
to Suez, a voyage succ^fully accomplished. As an essential comple¬ 
ment to this commercial scheme Darius resumed and completed the 
Nile-Suez canal begun by Necho ; had he lived longer the trade route 
thus planed would have anticipated by several centuries the trading 
enterprises of the Alexandrian Greeks, first under the Ptolemies and 
later under the Caesars. This story of the gradual opening up of direct 
trade with the Far East is too well known to require detailing. Suffice 
it that with the rise of Greek supremacy under Alexander, Greek com¬ 
merce became dominant and what the Sabacans had done previously in a 
small and ineffective manner to exploit Indian sea-trade was taken up 
and developed by the Gr^ks to enormous dimensions, particuiarly in 
later days, in their enterprising endeavour to satisfy the needs of Roman 
extravagance. The indulgence of Rome in ostentatious competition by 
the wealthy in the squandering of money on foreign luxuries and rarities 
was the ultimate factor that in the last century B.C. finally brought 
about the owning of the sea gates of India, which had been as^ed 
intermittently after the explorers sent out by Darius and Alexander had 
demonstrated the vast possibilities of direct, long-distance sea com¬ 
munication, and its immense advantages over a combination of coasting 
voyages and desert cararan traffic. Alexander may justly be counted 
the rather of sea-trade betw'ecn East and West. 

Indian Sea-Trade in Early Times 

So far we have written as though India herself had been passive 
in regard to sea-trade to and from her ports—a looker-on upon the brave 
and venturesome doings of other nations and races. This is but 
partially true, and ames from the fact that her own sea-traffic was in the 
main coastwise within her own boundaries and what portion was oversea 
traffic was far more largeK' directed to the east than to the west. Greek 
and Graeco-Roman traffic with India was restricted almost entirely 
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to the west coast and as our only definite knowledge of ancient Indian 
trade is derived from Greek and'Roman writers, Indian trade with the 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula has failed to receive adequate notice. 
There are, however, a few definite indicatiO'ns that there was consider¬ 
able indigenous maritime activity to and fro across the Indian Oc^n 
from a very early date. There are passages even in the Sanscrit epira, 
the Mahahharata and Ramayana, containing allusions to voyages to 
other countries by sea, but these are vague and undatable and merely 
tell us the fact that several centuries b.c. sea-trade was vigorously carried 
oni* 

More definite are some Buddhist legends embodied in the Pitohas 
and Jatakas, particularly the latter, dating from the late centuries b.c. 
Among the former, the Sutta Piiaka, attributed by Rhys Davids* to 
the fifth century B.c., tells how, ‘ long ago *, merchants when sailing on 
oversea vovages out of sight of land, carried with them ‘ shore-sighting 
birds ' which were used to locate the nearest land when the ship’s 
position became doubtful. The same custom is related by Pliny,’ as 
practised by the seamen of Ceylon when making sea voyages, * as they 
are unable to steer by the stars 

Another passage of this Pitaka mentions voyages lasting for six 
months, made in ships which were brought ashore and laid up during 
the winter, a custom curiously similar to that practised until recently 
by the Sinhalese owners of the antique sewn-plank craft called Yatra 
onaoa (fig. 4). 

Stjll more valuable is the evidence of the Jatakm, w-hich may go 
back as far as 400 a.c., but which enshrine folk tales of much greater 
antiquity. The most important is the Babtm-Jataka* wherein we 
read of Indian merchants who made periodi^l voyages to Baberu 
(Babylon), The story as told is dressed fantastically, but there can be 
little doubt that it has as its basis the tradition of regular trade by sea 
between Western India and the Babylonian river-towms, carried on by 
Indians and comprising peacocks as one of the articles of export from 
India. This trade probably existed from much earlier rimes, for other 
Jatakas make much mention of the seaports of Bharukaccha (Broach) 
and Surparaka (Supara), and of long and perilous oversea voyages made 
therefrom to distant lands-—to Suvamabhumi in particular, which 
appears to be that Farther In dia we now call the Malay Peninsula. 

* JouT. Roy. Asiatic Soc.^ April 1899, p. 43 ^- 

’ Pliny, iV J/, \i, 22 

^Jatohait Cambridge cdn. [Q07, ttl, 83. 
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The discovery of fndkn timber in the Babylonian ruins of Birs 
Nimroud and of Ur (Mukayyar) in buildings dating c. 6o4“538 b.c,* 
furnishes conclusive evidence of sea-trade conducted in fairly large 
vessels betvyeen India and the Euphrates at this early period. This 
sea-trade with Babylon^ operated in Indian ships, cannot be less ancient 
than^ the sixth century B,c., and is possibly a good deal older. Its 
continmtion in Achaemenid times is rendered probable by the discovery 
of Indian artifacts in the ruins of Susa consisting of libation cups, 
bangles and ornaments made from the Indian sankJia or chank, hshed 
even yet in quantities on the Kathiawar coast,*® The age of these 
ruins brings Indian trade with Persia into the fifth century b.c,, but 
some of the ornaments—-one bangle in particular, obtained from a lower 
stratum—belong probably to a much older period, for Susa was a capital 
of the E lain ites long before the Achaemenid occupation of the site, I 
have also identified carved chank ornaments from Tello, the ancient 
Lagash, in the Louvre Museum. 

Commercial relations in Indian bottoms were undoubtedly carried 
on with Mu2a and Aden in very early times. Probably the eaLrliest 
distinct record of this is the notice by Agatharcides of Alexandria who, 
about the middle of the second century b.c,, saw large Indian ships 
arriving at a Sabaean port from Pa tala on the Indus. He notes how 
wealthy the Sabaeans had become by reason of their country being the 
exchange centre for Indian goods so brought by sea. This direct 
Indian trade is confimed by the story told by Eudoxus, who himself 
twice voyaged to India towards the end of the second century' (11^112 
B.c.) This related how an Indian ship had been found derelict off 
the entrance to the Red Sea with one famished Indian sailor alone alive. 
This man, brought to Egypt by the coastguard, subsequently offered 
to show the route to be followed on the voyage to India and acted as 
pilot of the firat trading expedition captained by Eudoxus.” Probably 
the sailor utilized the monsoon winds and set a direct course to some 
port in India — possibly this was the first hint the Egyptian Greeks 
received of tlie regularity of the monsoons and thus prepared the way 
for the so-called * discovery ’ alleged to have been made by Hippalos 
in the first century a,d. 

Of Indian sea-faring in our own era I shall not now treat except to 
mention that the a uthor of the PfHpIus of the ETytkrtiean Sea states 
’J- Kennedy, 5,, 1898, p. ^67. ^ ' 

J. HomcII, Marine Zoology of Okkarttandai, pt, ji, p. London, 1916. 

“ Strabo, Geog., ii, 3, 4, 
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definitely that Indian ships traded regularly with Apotogos, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and with Ommana, a port on the south coast of the 
gulf; he notes as among the principal items of trade—^logs of sasamina. 
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ebony, sandalwood, and wood for rafters (teak ?), copper and other 
commodities. He adds that Omraana is a shipbuilding centre, export¬ 
ing completed vessels called madarata to Arabia, meaning Hadhramaut 
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and Yemen. An identical trade exists now in the export of timber 
(teak) from the Malabar coast to supply the needs of the many ship¬ 
yards on the Arabian coasts. 

It is of great interest to note that Glazer derives the temn madarata 
directly from the Arabic muddarra'at, meaning ‘ fastened with palm 
fibreIf correct this exactly describes the outstanding feature of 
indigenous ship construction on the Indian, Arabian and East African 
coasts until European influence wrought a revolution. Marco Polo 
(13th century) records it as a characteristic of the Perso-Arab ships of 
Ormuz- the author of the Periplus (ist century), Vasco da (^ma 
(15th century), and Capt. W, F. W. Owen (early ij^th century) have all 
noted the same method of construction as in use in their times on the 
east coast of Africa. Today the masula boat of Madras is built after 
the same manner as was also the fine square-rigged Miepe of the Lamu 
Archipelago until it became extinct a few years ago (see plate). 

The sea-trade of the east coast of India never became well know'n 
to the Alexandrian Greeks or to the Romans ; on the other hand much 
more information upon this aspect of ancient Indian enterprise is con¬ 
tained In inscriptions and documents than in the case of the west coast 
trade. The records of Indian and Sinhalese dynasties freq uently mention 
naval expeditions against oversea nations. Vijaya and his followers, the 
progenitors of the Sinhalese people, are reputed to have reached Ceylon 
about 550 B.c. from a port at the bead of the Bay of Bengal. For 
cenmries thereafter South Indian inscriptions and Sinhalese chronicles 
testify to the frequent invasion of Ceylon by Chola and Pandyan forces 
and even to occasional counter-invasions of South India by Sinhalese. 
Boats of considerable size were employed, as mounted troops are 
mentioned; horses, elephants and chariots also passed as marriage 
gifts between the royal houses of South India and Ceylon. 

Extension of Indian overseas communications was particubrly 
active in the time of Chandragupta, a great warrior statesman brought 
to the front by the impact of Europe upon India. In his day great 
progress w-as made in the development of intercourse with the Far 
East; it is probable that at this time (e. 300 b.c.) Hindus began to found 
settlements in Java, Sumatra and Cambodia and to intr^uce Brah¬ 
manism into those countries. Trade with Chavakam, meaning Su¬ 
matra and Java, is alluded to in several old Tamil poems quoted by 
Kanakasabhai Pillai in his Tamiis 1800 years ago. Sometimes the 
current set the other way, for Abu Zaid (c. a.d. 916) relates a story of an 
invasion of the Pandyan country by the Maharaja of Java, incidentally 
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mentioning tKst it w&s {ibout ten dnys S3il between the two kingdoms* 

‘ but when the wind is light the joiimey may take iw much as twenty 
days’; for Jara, Sumatra should here be read. There are besides 
frequent references to countries on the northern and eastern shores of 
the Bay of Bengal and to Sumatra and Java farther east, in the oldest 
classical writers of South India; these show concimively that inter¬ 
communication was easier and far more fretment than is usually realized 
and this infers the use of large and seaworthy vessels. 

From very earlv days trade between Ceylon and Ben^l was impor¬ 
tant. The chank-sfiells for the bangles esteemed so neccssarv by Hindu 
ladies in Bengal were obtained entirely from the South Indian and 
Ccvlon fisheries, and the musbns of Bengal returned in exchange. Fa 
Hian, the Chinese Buddhist who travelled in India betiveen A.p. 399 
and 414, is one of the first writers who specifically mentions this shipping 
route in ancient days; in a passage describing his pilgrimage to see the 
Buddhist relics in the possession of the Sinhalese he relates how he 
sailed from the mouth of the Ganges to C^lon in * a great merchant 
ship In 673 this port, Tamralipta or Tamluk, near ^e ni^em 
Midnapore, was found still prosperous by later pilgrim I-Tsing, 
who there embarked when returning to China. 

The most conclusive proof of the high development of purely 
Indian oversea trade in ancient times is afforded by the great colonizing 
epoch of the first seven centuries of oar Within this periods 3t 
ill-determined dates, several waves of colonizing energy carried large 
bodies of Indians from the northwestern shores of the Bay of Bengal— 
Telugus from Telingana, Klings from K^inga, and a Magadha 
element from Bengal—to Pegu and the Tenasserim coast, to Sumatra. 
Java and Camboma. Other emigrants sailed from South India and 
Gujarat. The wTitten records have gone, tradition is scanty 
unreliable,but stone monuments remain in plenty, and in uimivailed 
magnificence that bears silent witness to Indian inspiration and work¬ 
manship. 

The Indonesian Migrations to Madagascar 
Scarcely anything is known of this great series of emigrations 
beyond the bare fact that large ships set sail from Java and Sumatra at 
various times during the first millennium of our era, beanng large num¬ 
bers of Indonesians across the Indian Ocean to found settlements in 
Madagascar. When these took place we do not know, nor yet their 
cause; the probability is that the earlier voyages vrere occasioned 
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indirectly by the impact of Indian civilization upon the peoples of the 
Malay Archipelago. This appears to have caused an outburst of many- 
sided energy' among the inhabitants of the large Western Islands com¬ 
parable to that which folloived the Infusion of northern blood into the 
people of ^lycenaean culture in Greece in pre-classic days. Whatever 
the cause, we find these Indonesians building great two-masted ships, 
fitted with double outriders such as we stilt see in use in eastern 
Indonesia today. Two quarter-rudders as used in the larger sailing 
craft of the Bugis of Macassar were also used, and the rectangular 
oblong sails set obliquely on bipod masts were similar in all respects 
to the rig still uniquely characteristic of the Indonesian rig. Many 
vessels of this type are to be seen on the sculptured panels of the great 
Buddhist stupa of Boro Budur in Java, built in the 8th orqth century 
A.D. (fic. 5). The south-east trade-wind and the equatorial current 
running westward favour rapid and easy voyages direct to Madagascar 
across the Indian Ocean hut there are reasons to believe that some of 
the voyages—there were at least two great migrations, separated by 
several hundred years, apart from occasional single voyages between 
the m^or ^grations—^were coastwise vii Ceylon, Aden and the east 
coast of Africa, use being made on this route of the monsoon winds. 

These Indonesian settlers in Madagascar were inveterate slavers. 
At frequent intervals they raided the African coast, returning with 
thousands of negro slaves belonging to various tribes speaking diverse 
languages and dialects. As late as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Sakalavas of the northwestern coast were accustomed to 
raid the Comoro islands intermittently : Capt. Owen records one such 
raid in which slaves were captured.** 

Today the entire native population of Madagascar speak Malagasy 
irrespective of the somatic relationship of the speakers—it b spoken 
both by people of more or less pure Indonesian stock of definitely 
Mongoloid affinity and by burly crinkly-haired negro people, purely 
African in their physical characteristics. The Malagasy language as 
wc now know is closely related to Kawi, the ancient speech of Java, 
so we are presented with the problem of finding an explanation for the 
strange fact that the negro tribes of Madagascar should have lost their 
own language although their numbers greatly exceed those of the 
stranger people whose language they have adopted. 

'* Capt. W, F. W.C^-en, Narrative oj Voyagei toevphrt the ikorts 0/ Afrka, Arabia 
and Madagascar, p. 373, London, iSjj. 
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Had negro tribes been in occupation of the island when Ae Indo¬ 
nesian settlers arrived, it is unbelievable that all should have abandoned 
their own language or that it should riot have modified to some extent 
that of the incomers. The answer, in my opinion, must be ®®*^Sht 
solely in the close association between the two races entailed by the 
practice of slavery on a great scale by the Indonesians. Judging from 
the strong slave-raiding propensity of the people of Madagascar, 



exercised as we have seen until well into the nineteenth century, the 
ancestors of the African elements in the present population must have 
arrived in the island as slaves- Belonging to tnbes of different languages, 
as we may safely presume viras the case, the speech of the smve-owners 
would of necessity become the Hngua franca of communication between 
masters and slaves ; in the course of time it would become the universal 
and sole speech of the whole population. We see the same nhenomen^ 
in the New World; because of parallel conditions the languages ol 
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American negroes conform to those of the men who held their fore¬ 
fathers in the bonds of slavery, in the United States and Jamaica, 
English is the speech of the negro population ; in Brasil, the negro^ 
speak Por^_gui^; in Spanish America they talk a corrupt Castilian, 
and in Haiti it is French, 

Chinese Trade in the Indian Ocean 

^ The Chinese trade by sea with the V/ est now comes into view; it 
is noteriyorthy that the Arabs (? Ti emenites) held commercial relations 
from <}uite early times* We find from Chinese annals that even about 
A.D. 300 enterprising traders from the southern Arabian coast had 
established a colony at Canton, but rve do not know in what ships they 
vos^ged to China. Somewhat later (end of fourth century) we hear 
of Chinese travellers in India and Ceylon who used both Indian and 
Chinee vessels probably Chinese to some port in the Klalav Peninsula 
and thence to India in Indian ships* 

^ It seems that the commencement of regular sea-trade between 
China and India cannot date back beyond the middle of the fourth 
century a.d. The first direct intercourse between China and India is 
^nbed to the early years of the Eastern Tsin dynasty (317-420). 
The wrlicr phase of this trade appears to have been conducted in a 
combination of Arabian, Indian and Chinese ships, which gave way in 
great meswure to the larger Chinese junks as soon as the Chinese began 
to appreciate the immense value of India and Persia as markets for their 
goods* 

Probably r^rliest notice of Chinese vessels in Indian waters 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century when, according to Hamza 
of Ispahan and to Ma sudi, the ships of Inclia and China were constantly 
to be seen moored as high up the Euphrates as Hira, near Kufa, a city 
lying some 45 miles south'n'est of BabyIon,‘* 

^ 'iule points out, after this a gradual recession took place in the 
lotion of the terminal port of Chinese traffic in their sea trade with the 
West*^ From Hira it descended to Obolla, the ancient Apologos; 

ODoUa’t was transferred to the neighbouring city of Basra; next 
to Siraf on the northern shore of the Gulf, and from Siraf successively 
to Kish and Hormuz. Chinese annals of the T’ang dynasty of the 7th 
8 tJi centuries desent^ the course followed t>¥ thcir junks in the 

Yule, Cathf^ ttnd tht Way Thithet, i, 83, London, lOtc. 

'*YidfJw.fi>,p*87. 
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voyage from Kwaiig-chaii (Canton) to the Euphrates, it also appears 
that Chinese ships in equally early times voyaged to Aden. 

By the rath century' the farthest port of exchange resorted to by 
Chinese vessels appears to have been Debal, the then rnost famous port 
in Sind—probably Karachi. Al Idrisi describes it as a station whither 
came ' ships laden with the productions of U’man and the veswls of 
China and India \ Bamh (Broach), he also states, was a port for the 
vessels coming from China as also for those from Sind. 

From this time onwards until the early part of the fifteenth century', 
contemporary notices of Chinese trading ships calling or loading at 
Indian ports become frequent. , . < 

The chief Indian ports resorted to by Chinese junks durmg me 
nth and 14th centuries appear to have been I^yal on the Gulf of 
Mannar, Quilon in South Travancore, with Calicut and the fine bay 
south of Mount Deli in North Malabar. On the site of * the noble cip 
of Kayal which had ceased to be a seaport ^fore the arrival of the 
Portuguese about a.d. 1500, owing to the aiiting up of its harbour, 1 
have found innumerable fragments of Chinese celadon-pottery, much <k 
it thick and coarse and suggestive of the type of pots used for preserved 
ginger —a sweet-meat greatly loved by Indians* Here Marco Polo 
landed at the end of the 13th century, and it is he also who mentioiB 
Delai (Mount Deli) as a place where ‘ the ships of Msmgi come . 
Quilon he mentions, but not as a termina! port for Chinese ships p 
though from other sources it 5 s obvious that this port was^ used as a 
clearing house by Arabian and Chinese traders. In the long intercourse 
between China and India it is plain that with altering circumstances^^ 
the Tvane of one sea power and the rise of another, to say notmng of 
mercantile changes—a port occupying the premier position m one 
century might he supplanted in the next oy some other* Kayalj 
Qailon, Calicut, and Deli are four regarding which we have dear 
evidence* 

In passing it is notable that early in the 13th century a large Chine:^ 
fleet brought to the Malabar coast several hundreds of Chinese immi¬ 
grants who remained in the country for trade and industry. Abd er- 
Razzak in the 15th century (144^) speaks of the sea-faring population 
of Calicut being called Clttiui bhach^on (China boys), which can^only 
mean that the Mapilla population had then a strong Chinese strain^ m 
it. We also know from Chinese authorities, as well as from the Sin¬ 
halese chronicle Rajautaliya, that the Chinese sent a powerml naval 
force under the eunuch Cheng Ho against Ceylon in the beginning of 
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the 15th century, an expedition which resulted in the capture of the 
Sinhalese king Vijaya Bahu ii and his deportation to China. 

The best contemporary description of the Chinese vessets that 
traded to the West is chat of Maroo Polo, who sailed with a small fleet 
of junks from China to India and Persia at the end of the 13th century. 

How, and exactly when, Chinese trading fleets ceased to fretjuent 
Indian waters is something of a mystery. Nicolo Conti's description 
of the great trading ships seen by him in Indian seas is, so far as I Imow, 
the latest surviving accotmt of the Chinese Junk trade with India. He 
describes them as having five masts, and with the lower part of the bull 
constructed of triple planking and some ships provided with watertight 
bulkheads. His description follows $0 closely that of Marco Polo that 
1 am inclined to think that he had Marco's Travels before him when he 
wrote the account. 

It is certain that no Chinese ships were in the Indian trade when 
the Portuguese arrived in India in 1498; the increase of piracy on the 
West Coast of India and the Jealousy of Gujarati and Arab trading 
interests may have been the main factors in the discontinuance of the 
Chinese junk trade with India and the Persian Gulf. 
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Mirrors 

by Dr Bruno Schweig 

A STORY from Corea called ‘The Magic Mirror ’ tells us that a 
young peasant went from his village to the capital in order to 
sell his products and to buy some commodities. Passing a 
shop-window he was struck by having seen somebody in the window 
who could not have been anybody else but his twin-brother. He vnas 
amazed at this because his brother was living in ano^er town. He 
stood still and gazed, and now he was sure that it was his twin-brother, 
because when he smiled at him he smiled back. ‘ 1 most have this 
magic he thought. So be entered the shop and asked whether he 
could buy this strange thing in which was to be seen his counterpart. 
The shopkeeper vn-apped it up and remarked laughingly ; ‘ Be careful 
not to crack it, so that your brother will not get lostThe peasant 
took it home, but before he could unpack it to show his family he was 
called away on urgent business. 

So it was his mother-in-law who, anxious to know what her son 
had bought, became the first to look at it. She saw an old woman and 
cried out: ' What on earth has come into his mind to bring this woman 
with him from the town ’ I She called her daughter, who came with 
her baby in her arms. She looked at the thing and became furious 
at once: * Oh, he has bought another wife from the town and a child 
as well. How will he be able to feed us all ? Two wives I That will 
not do. My brother must come The brother came and when he, 
with his sister and mother, looked at it, they found a whole family, and 
the brother said : * It is clear, he has brought another family and will 
get rid of us*. So, when the peasant returned home they started 
shouting at him, making violent accusations. Eventually they went 
to the judge. He asked for the mysterious thing in which were all the 
folks and, when it was brought, immediately found out that it was, of 
course, a mirror. It took him much pains to explain that they saw the 
images of themselves, and it was only after some time that he succeeded 
in reconciling the family, 

This little story shows that even at a time when mirrors could be 
bought in shops the writer of the story quoted thought it probable that 
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pMpIe existed who knew nothing about looking-glasses and the possi¬ 
bility of images of themselves. It makes it dear to us that the human 
inteUect must have been developed to a comparativelv high degree, 
before it could conceive the idea of a reflected image. T^hat is probablv 
the reason why we find mirrors relatively late in the history of mankind. 
It also throws some light on the origin of all these tales where human, 
or semi-human beings like mermaids, nymphs, etc., are thought to 
edst in the water. The image dimly seen in the floods, but not recog¬ 
nized, may have been the cause of the imaginative beliefs. 

The English language has three words for a surface reflecting an 
image: looking-glass, mirror and speculum. The word reflector, 
which one could be tempted to add, does not create an image as a rule, 
and has a different meaning. 

... * Looking-glass ' is self-explaining and applies only to the special 
kind made of glass. * Mirror ' and ‘ speculum ’ are the two general 
expressions; ‘ speculum ’, however, is nowadays chiefly used for optical 
or surgical instruments, especially where metal is concerned, 

‘Mirror*, or ‘mirour* as it was written in the iSth century and even 
later^ comes from the old French word fttir^Qur which was preceded by 
tniradour This originates in the late Latin miratotium, from mirare 
= to look at, to behold, an offspring of the classical Latin admiran= 
to wonder, admire (compare miracle). 

* Speculum ' is also taken from the Romans who used it in the 
same sense, from speceTe=ta look, to observe. 

These two words, mirror and speculum, or their derivations, arc 
found in alt European and related languages but that of the Slax-s: in 
French nwVoir, in Dutch and German Siegel, in Danish Speil, in Nor¬ 
wegian Speil, in Swedish Spegel, in Italian, spicchio and in Spanish 
efpgo. 

Though, of course, not so universally used as they are today, 
m^rors were already well known several thousand years ago, in quite 
different parts of the world. Once the idea of the mirror was con- 
(xived, doubtless by looking at the calm surface of a pool, pond, well, 
lake or nver, other mediums more suitable for indoor purposes were 
srarched for. Metals, first gold and silver, then alloys of tin and copper, 
often with additions of arsenic to increase the whiteness, were used. A 
glassy rock, obsidian, found in the vicinity of volcanoes, was polished 
into a mirror. It is an impure semi-transparent stone, varying in 
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colour from grey to black. The chemical composition is essentially 
the same as that of granite. The fact that one consolidated at the sur¬ 
face, rapidly and under low pressure, while the other cooled slowly 
at great depth and under such pressure that the escape of the steam 
and other gases it contained was greatly impeded, produced the marked 
difference in their physical conditions. Another transparent or 
translucent kind of stone, phenacite, was also employed. It b probably 

crystallized gypsum. . . t 

Who were the first to use these materials as mirrors is difticult to 
decide. In the tombs of old mummies in Peru, mirrors made of a 
vitrified stone like obsidian were discovered, some concave, some con¬ 
vex, also mirrors made of Incas-stone.^ This is^ a compact pyrite, or 
marcasite, capable of a very brilliant polish and still used for ornaments, 
because it looks like white bright steel but never nists, a very suitoble 
stone for a mirror. Similarly, mirrors of obsidian were extensively 
employed by the ancient Mexicans, who (quarried the stone called 
‘ itzli' at the Cerro de la Navajas or * Hill of Knives ’ near Timapan. 

The Chinese seem to have used mirrors, even of glass, more than 
2000 years as irtentioned in the Chinese classics. Unfortunately 
we do not know much more than that of the rnirtocs of Old China, 
Some bronze mirrors of the Han dynasty, showing the fine pattern, are 
reproduced (figs, i, z). 

Among the Japanese the metal mirror held a most prominent 
place, and was thought so important as to have been almost an 
object of worship. It was considered an emblem of the soul of 
woman, and at least two mirrors were included in every bride s 
trousseau. These mirrors, most of them convex, were generally made 
in bronze, polished by amalgam and very highly ornamented or en¬ 
graved on the back. In Japanese life and legend the mirror is one of 
the most characteristic features, hence the story from Corea.^ The 
so called * Magic Mirror of Japan ' not only refiects the onlooker s own 
face, but when held to the light in a particular manner thro^vs bright- 
lined images from its polished surface on to a Mreen corresponding to 
the figures on the back. This seems inipossible, but these mirrore 
are manufactured in a way that the ornaments of the back were originally 
also visible on the front. They were then ground and polished away, 
leaving onSv invisible ineijualities of curvature and thickness, or density, 
of the metal, yet enough to cause the amazing reflections. Superstitioi^ 
people could be brought to the belief that everything could be seen m 
these mirrors, the past as well as the future. 
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Egypt Is the land whose mirrors are the best known of the ancient 
cultures. Obsidian was employed as w'ell as metals, and later on glass. 
In the museum of Turin are two little glass mirrors framed in wood 
and fixed at the base of small Egyptian l^res in white stone. In the 
excavations at Sakkarah some of these little mirrors were found, being 
slightly convex, round, and all framed at the bottom of pottery figures. 
Though by reason of their fragilicy very few have been preserved, yet 
enough remain to show that mirrors of glass were well known. In 
imimtion of obsidian it was chiefly black, opaque glass, reflecting 
from the front, and not of a high perfection. Therefore, metal mirrors 
were generally preferred. They were mostly oval in shape, with a 
handle, and decorated with ornaments and signs. 

From the Egyptians the art of mimor-inaking passed to the 
Phoenicians, and also to the Hebrews. Little is known of Phoenician 
mirrors, but a mirror found at Cyprus and in the New York museum, 
is attributed to the Phoenicians. The disk-mirror was fixed at the 
head of the cymbal player, who was apparently supposed to be placed 
on a table. Of the Hebrews we read in the Pentateuch that Moses 
collected roirrors of brass at the Tabernacle to make the brazen laver. 
That was about 1500 b.c. 

Just to show that mirrors were found in every country wherever 
a higher culture had developed, we look again to the East. In Ceylon, 
according to the Mahawanso Chronicle of the Sinhalese kings, 306 B.c., 
‘ mirrors of glittering glass were carried in procession The Burmese 
and Hindoo idols are, even to this day, often decorated by triangular 
mirrors arranged in pattern together with small pieces of coloured 
glass. Some figures so adorned must belong to a remote age. At 
Sidon in Syria, where it is said that the use of glass in the occidental 
culture sphere had its origin rather than in Egypt, mirrors of glass 
were manufactured, as mentioned by Pliny. One has been found at 
San Remo. 

The miraculous properties ascribed to mirrors made them attrac¬ 
tive not only to poets and magicians, as seen by the previously mentioned 
Corean and Japanese legends, or in ‘Snow-White and the Seven 
Dwarfs where the wicked Queen is consulting her magic mirror, but 
philosophers also found them useful * Socrates employed a mirror for 
moral instruction. He urged his pupils, w'e are told, to look at them¬ 
selves frequently in the glass, that he might beg any of them who 
should be gratified at his own b<^uty not to spoil the dignity of the 
body by a dishonourable state of mind. The Greek tragedians, living 
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at about the same time, frequently mention mirrors. Praxiteles, the 
sculptor, in 328 B.C. taught the use of silver in the manufacture of 
mirroiB. Whether Aristotle has described the making of glass 
mirrors, as often stated, is not certain, no particular instance being 
given. Mirrors were unknot^m to Homer. Therefore we may assume 
that the Greeks became acquainted with mirrors, both metal and glass, 
about 600 B.c. 

But it was nearly 2500 years later, in 1867, that the first specimen 
of a Greek mirror was diiscovered at Corinth. Others were found at 
Mycenae, at lalysos, at Vaphio and in Crete, etc., but most of the 
Greek mirrors are from Corinth, though the number extant is compara¬ 
tively snnalt. They are hand-mirrors, usually provided with a h^dle, 
or * t>ox ’ mirrors, consisting of two metallic circular discs, fitting into 
each other and sometimes fastened together by a hinge. The best 
specimens of both kinds of mirror date from a little before 400 B.C. 
The mirror proper consisted of a thin disc of. metal, mostly bronze, 
w'hich was slightly convex and polished on one side. The other was 
leR plain or showed a design. Usually the mirrors were highly decor¬ 
ated. The handle sometimes took the form of a statue^, especially of 
Aphrodite supported on a pedestal. Of the ' box ’ mirror the upper 
disc or cover was ornamented on the outside with a design on low 
relief; inside it was polished to form the mirror. The lower disc 
was decorated inside with engraved figures. 

In the British Museum is a mirror from Crete on the back of which 
is shown a figure of Eros that has been silvered over. The bronie 

used to contain it bears on the back a group of Aphrodite and 
Eros in relief hammered into it from the reverse side. Eros was a 
favourite subject for mirror decoration. A bronze mirror-case, found 
at Corinth, show's an Eros with two girls on the outside in relief; 
on the inside a nymph, playing with Pan on a beach, is incised. Another 
mirror, representing * Ganymede carried away by the eagle \ is esti¬ 
mated to Ik one of the best examples of relief. 

Divination is also a purpose for which mirrors were used in Greece. 
At the Temple of Ceres at Pairae, when a sick person wanted to know 
the outcome of his illness, a mirror was let down into a well by means of 
a string, until it grazed the surface of the water with the rim. After a 
little while it was pulled up, and, when looked into, showed the face 
of the enquirer, alive or dead, so we are told. The oracle of Apollo 
near Cyanaeca also made use of the combination of a fountain with a 
mirror, where they believed it to be possible to perceive whatever they 
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wished tp behpld. To impress the visitors to the Temple of Perse¬ 
phone near Acacesium a mirror was fitted in the wall of a passage 
reflecting dimly the face of the onlooker, but showing very clearly 
the goddess on the throne. 

Similar to the Greek mirrors were those of Etruria in Italy. The 
extant examples far outnumber the Greek. The style of execution 
varies considerably according to the different dates, some of them 
being of a rude and archaic character, while others are among the most 
artistic treasures of our museums, Most of them belong to the 3rd 
and 4th centuries b,C., chiefly resembling the Greek disc-mirrors in 
form, box-mirrors being rare. The subjects of the designs incised 
on the back are, as a rule, taken from Greek mythology and le^nd 
(Trojan War, birth of Athena, Aphrodite and Adonis, etc.), or from 
the daily life, the toilet, the bath, the palaestra (gymnasiunA. The 
names of the persons represented are frequently added in Etruscan 
letters and orthograplw ; Apul = Apollo, Achle=Achilles, Achmem- 
rum — Agamemnon. This may be taken as a proof of the Etruscan 
origin, mthough some may have been imparted from Greece. But 
the Greek models are always folloived, even where distinctly Etruscan 
figures are introduced, such as the heroes Aelius and Caelius Vibcna on 
a mirror in the British Museum, Among the finest and most beautiful 
specimens may be mentioned the famous Semele-mirror and the 
Healing of Teiephus, in which Achilles is shown scraping the healing 
rust from the lance with a crescent-shaped knife. Most mirrors were 
of metal, but glass was also used. Fragments of a circular glass mirror, 
foliated with a thin sheet of lead, have been discovered among the 
excavations at Lillebonne. 

The Romans, well acquainted with the culture of the Greeks and 
the Etruscans, produced as a rule similar mirrors to these. Their 
mirrors were chiefly made at Brundisium, of a mixture of copper and 
tin, of zinc or silvered copper, and sometimes of pure silver. Others 
were of glass. The mirrors, mostly hand mirrors, were either plain 
or decorated in the Greek and Etruscan fashion. As metal mirrors 
easily tarnished, a sponge with powdered pumice stone was often 
fastened to the setting. We may note here that pumice powder 
is used to this day for cleaning and polishing pui^oses. Lucretius 
reports two opposite mirrors reflecting tne image several times. Under 
the emperors the art developed and larger mirrors were manufactured, 
They were either fixed to the w'all, or w*orking up and down like a 
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window sash. Some appear to have been large enough to take tn the 
whole figure as described by Seneca, who also speaks of a mirror 
bevelled all over, repeating the image from all the faceites. Virgil 
praises the cryst^ pureness of a mirror as resembling ‘ the smooth 
clearness of the Fucian I^e Pliny described a semi-opaque glass 
mirror, let in a wall. In Pompeii a mirror of square black glass fixed 
to the wall by three holes has been found. The Emperor Domitianus, 
when he suspected that plots were formed against him, lined a 
gallery, in which he used to walk, with mirrors of phenacite to show 
everything done behind his t»ck. 

'Wherever Roman civilization spread, the use of mirrors, some of 
them of a special kind, was introduced. The reflection was orovided 
by glasses foliated with lead. These mirrors were surprisingly small, 
the glass part seldom being larger than 3 centimetres, so that it appears 
doubtful whether this kind was really Intended for use as mirrors or 
as toys for children and for decorative purposes. These mirrors bear 
a striking resemblance to those manufactured in Germany about ten 
centuries later. Most of the mirrors brought to the Roman provinces 
were, of course, of metaL A mirror found at Desborough (fig. s)i **0^ 
in the British Museum, shows that the Celtic population of England 
had made excellent mirrors before the Roman conquest. This example, 
enriched with an incised Celtic pattern, exhibits native originality by 
the shape of the handle. Of the very few bronze mirrors found in 
Britain, the backs are, curiously enough, engraved, as are the Etruscan 
mirrors, not cast or stamped (fig$. 3, 4)* 

Summarizing, we may say of this period that the Romans us^ all 
available suitable materials for mirrors—natural stones, glass in its 
opaque form, reflecting from the surface, or, when transparent, foliated 
with tin, lead or alloys. Polished metal, however, was the most widely 
employed medium. The same methods were in use for some centuries 
to come, until the improvements in glass-making resulted in its 
predominance. 

If the Middle .Ages are taken to comprise a period of a round thou¬ 
sand years from about a.d. 500-1500, we find a noticeable change in 
the manufacture of mirrors during that period. Looking-glasses were 
known, but metal mirrors w'ere more generally used, so that it seems 
as if the art of making mirrors of glass was sometimes lost for several 
centuries. At the very end of the Middle Ag^ a nc^v method, ihe 
foliating of glass with’ tin-amalgam, revolutionized the manufacture 
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of mirrors and gave a new Impetus to the art, widening the held of its 
employment to a degree hitherto unknown. 

The following quotations, scanty as they are, indicate the use of 
both metal and glass in the course of the thousand years, and in different 
countries. In 625 Pope Boniface iv sent Queen Etnelberga of Northum^ 
bria a present of a silver mirror. Isidore, Bishop of Seville, who died 
A.D. 6^6, says of glass : * There is no material better adapted for mak¬ 
ing muTOis \ On many of the sculptured stones of Scotland, belong¬ 
ing probably to the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, representations 
of metal mirrots, mirror-cases, and combs occur. In England, in the 
early times of the Anglo-Saxons, mirrors, presumably of metal, were 
well known. About iioo Alhagen, the Arabian, wrote his treatise 
on optics, and as he speaks of iron and silver mirrors, but never men¬ 
tions glass, the art of making looking-glasses must have been forgotten 
some time after Isidore, or could not have come into common use. 

In the wardrobe account of Edward I the item occurs of * a 
comb and a mirror of silver gilt ’. About the same time Vincent de 
Beauvais, writing in 1240, in France, says that the mirror of glass 
and lead is the best of all —‘ quia vitrium propter transparentiam 
ntelius recipit radios V (As glass because of its transparency best 
receives the rays). The English Franciscan Friar Joh^nes Peccan 
also mentions glass-mirrors, and says they were covered on the back 
with lead, no image being reflected If the lead was scraped off. Roger 
Bacon gives a similar description, 

A guild of glass-makers existed at Nuremberg as early as 1373- 
Among other objects small convex mirrors were made there in large 
^antities and continued to be made until comparatively recent times. 
They were known as ‘ Bull’s eyes ’ {Ocfuenaugeit). Small globes of 
glass were blown, into which, while still hot, was passed through the 
pipe of the glassmaker a mixture of lead or tin, antimony and tar or 
colophony. When the globe was entirely coated with the metallic 
compound and cooled, it was cut into small convex pieces of relatively 
perfect mirrors. Whether there is any relation to the similarly manu¬ 
factured small Roman mirrors, mentioned above, we do not know. 
Three Venetians, one of them Nicolo Corro, were cheated as easly as 
1317 by a German, a * magister of Alemania ’ who broke his agreement 
to instruct them in the making of glass mirrors, leaving in their hands 
a large quantity of useless alum and soot. It will be remembered 
that the other methods of making glass mirrors consisted in coating 
with metal either by sticking or pouring molten tin or lead on to the 
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glass This latter method, was, for instance, mentioned by Raimundus 
Lullius, and described by Conrad von Wegenberig in his book on 
Nature. This process is said to have been in use m Germany and 
elsewhere until the middle of the sixteenth century. A mirror of gold 
with subjectsfc cnainellcd £uid garnished with p^Arls* sis weltered 

in the accounts of the Duke of Burgundy for 1389. In the same account 
are mentioned a great number of gold and silver mirrors, some of which 
\rere richly chased, enamelled and jewelled. 

Most of the mirrors used during the Middle Ages were small. 
That is easily imderstood, where metal is concerned, and as to glass, 
the art of making large sheets was not yet discovered. For it was not 
till 1350 that enough flat colourless glass was suppUed by a gl^ n^er 
of Chiddingfold to glaze the windows in St. George’s Chapel, Wj^idsor, 
and the chapel of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. Not before the futeenth 
century was more gcU'eraJly used for windows., the substitute 

having been shaved horn, parchment and sometimes mica. these 
materials were unsuitable for the making of mirrors, for technical and 

artistic reasons. . 

In the fifteenth century, miirors of glass or crystal are t^casionaUy 
represented in Flemish pictures. For example, in Van Eyck s portrait 
of Jan Amolfint and his wife, painted in i 434 » ^ convex mirror on the 
wall clearly reflects the room’s contents. This was obviously a speci¬ 
men of a mirror of comparatively large size, but such mirrors were rare. 

Pocket-mirrors, however, and small hand-mirrors, were largely 
used during the Middle Ages. The pocket-mirrors consisted of small 
circular plaques of polished metal, usually steel or silver, fixed ^ ^ 
shallow circular box co^•e^ed with a lid, resembling in some way the 
' box-mirrors* of the Etruscan and Roman. The mirror cases were 
chiefly made of ivory, carved with relief representations of love or 
domestic scenes, hunting and games, and sometimes illustrado^ of 
popular poetry and romanoe. Gold and silver^ enameis, ebony^ 
tortoiae-shell inlaid or rich with lapis or other costly materials* were 
used* Indeed, the highest decorative efforts of workmansMp and costly 
jewellery lavished on the framesi makes it seem as if the mirror was only 

an excuse for all this emnehment {f iCS. 7 “^^)- ^ l -i r 

Little hand-mirrors were indispensable adjuncts to the cadets ot 
both sexes during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries» and were 
worn publicly by men in brooches and at their girdles ; the women* 
moreover, had them inserted in their fans* They were mostly furnished 
with a short handle. In Massinger^s play^ ‘The City Madam , written 
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about 1624, these mirrors are referred to in this stage direction: —- 
* Enter Lady Fru^, Anne, Marv and Millicent in se\’eral affectfd 
postures wi^ looSng glasses at tHeir girdles *. The mirrors, in an 
embossed frame, were often about four inches high and two wide. 

Outside Europe mirrors were also produced during the Middle 
Ages. Specimens of Persian, looking-glasses have been found at 
Tabriuz, Ispahan, and other places. From Ibn Baftah, 133^, we 
know that g&ss was made in Ir^, the mirrors therefore probably being 
of genuine Persian manufacture. Of China, too, a Portuguese traveller 
wTJtes, about 1560, ' the house was built with a loft and very fair . . . 
and all of it was a mirror ’. 

Thevenot, about 1660, says that the Mongolian women ‘ are so 
fond of seeing themselves that they wear a bit of looking-glass an inch 
in diameter, set in their rings instead of precious stone So it will 
be seen that the use and demand for mirrors was general at the close of 
the Middle Ages. 

The year 1500, being the turning point betiveen the Middle Ages 
and modem times, is also a landmark in the history of mirrors. It 
sees the creation of the modem looking-glass. What is it that dis¬ 
tinguishes this ' modem ’ mirror from its predecessors ? A modem 
mirror, in contrast to a mirror of ancient times, or of the Middle Ages, 
is a mirror of good quality, which can be built in any size or dimension 
desired. This could not be achieved by using large metal sheets, as such 
mirrors would easily bend and distort the images. !t could only be 
done by employing targe plates of glass and making them highly reflec¬ 
tive by foliating with metal. Therefore two conditions have to be met t 
large plain glass sheets must have been available as well as a suitable 
method of applying the metal-coating. The art of producing glass 
plates of sufficient size had already been developed, though further and 
perhaps more striking progress was made during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Our attention is therefore focused on the method of applying the 
reflecting metal backing. The new method, resulting in the ' modem ’ 
looking-glass, is the Tin-Amalgam Process. This process can be 
applied to practically any size of glass. It dominated the manufacture 
of mirrors for nearly 400 years, and many a mirror, still hanging on 
our wails, was made by this method. It is not known exactly W'hen or 
by whom this process tvas invented, but we do, however, know the 
following :— 
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In 1503 tw’O inhabitants of Murano, the brothers Andrea and 
Domenico del Gallo, were authorized by the Venetian conned to make 
mirrors with a Flemish firm in Flanders, which was the only gl^- 
house possessing the secret of making large-size mirrors of gla^. ^ e 
two brothers obtained in 1507 the exclusive privilege of man^acturmg 
mirrors in Murano, Venice, for a period of menty y^rs. They were 
made bv the tin-amalgam process, for Johannes Porter of Naples 
exactly describes the method after his visit to Venice_ about rS 5 ®* 
As in 1503 the Flemish firm was already in existence and was the only 
glass-house using this process, the assumption that the invention 01 the 
tin-amalgam process dated from then can hardly be fw out. 

The tin-amalgam process, often incorrectly called the mercury 
process, simply consists in laying a thin and even tin-foil on to g ass 
by means of mercury as a cementing medium. ^ After the superfluous 
quicksilver has been squeezed away, the remaining metal film is com¬ 
posed of about 80 per cent, tin and 20 per cent, mercury. The 
difference between the process hitherto employed, and the new methtrf, 
was that cold metal and not hot or molten materials, was applied to the 
glass, thereby avoiding all the difficulties which were connoted with 
the old method. Further, any size or shape of glass could be treated 
as the necessary tin-foils were easily provided, however la^e the glaM 
might be. The application being simple, the process seemed to_be ideal. 

Venice made good use of the new* method introduced by the 
brothers Gallo and developed the art of making looking-glasses on a 
commercial scale. The Republic enjoyed a much-pr^d monopoly 
for about a centufy and a haJf. As early as 1564 mlpor-iuakers 01 
Venice formed themselves into a corfjoration with peculiar and excep¬ 
tional privileges. The glass for the mirror was made in the same way as 
sheet glass before the invention of drawn sheet. Blown cylmders of 
glass were slit, flattened on a stone, carefully polished by ironing , 
and afterwards frequently bevelled. The glass was remarkably pure 
and uniform, and the sheets sometimes of considerable dimensions. 
.\s the silvering ivas beautifully bright, the products of the Venioe- 
Murano glass-houses were welcomed everywhere, and a large and 

lucrative trade sprang up. - j ■ 

For example, three Venetian mirrors of crj'stal arc mentioned in 
the French ropl accounts of 1528, and another in the inventory of the 
chateau de Nevers, 1566. In 1597, in the marriage contract of Franfoise 
de Schomberg a mirror of Venice glass is described, and in the inventory 
of Gabrielle d’Estrees (1599), among other richly decorated mirrors, 
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occurs one of Venetian glass enriched with coloured enamel and set 
in a coloured -wood frame {fig. 6), So impressive and valuable were 
minors that M^elUin, as his companion Pi^afetta tells us, took looking 
glasses with them on their voyage round the w*orId between 1519 and 
1522. A small mirror of glass was presented as a rarity by the Venetian 
Republic to Marie de Medici in 1600. 

How precious the Venetian mirrors were can be gauged from the 
inventory of the effects of M. Jean-Baptiste Colbert, minister of Louis 
xrv, made on the minister’s death in 16S3. A Venetian mirror, 46 by 
26 inches, in a silver frame, is valued at 8016 livres, whereas a picture 
by Raphael is put down at 3000 livres I It ia therefore only naturd 
that the Venetians guarded with the utmost jealousy the secret of their 
manufacture. By their statutes any glass-rnaker, carrying his art into 
a foreign state, was ordered to return on the pain of imprisonment of 
his nearest relatives. Should he disagree, the emissaries were delegated 
to slay him. 


TTie Sources o£ Geoffrey of Monmouth 

I. The ‘Pre-Roman’ King-List 

by Stuart Piggott 

T he study of Geoffrey's book and of the allied Welsh texts is a 
subject of such complexity, and has produced such a mass ot 
technical literature, that the intrusion of a newcomer into th^ 
jealously guarded presen-ea of recondite scholarship is naturally liable 
to direct at once the cold stare of disapproval, or at b«t the wan s^ie 
of tolerance upon one so rash. I am not unmindful that in a oreviom 
world-conflict Sir (Emeritus Prof^cssor) Flinders Petne put 
views on the Historia'^ from an outsider’s standpoint which were instanny 
demolished in a few quietly incisive not^ by Professor R- W* * 
Chambers,* But, despite the vast tangle of adherent commentary which 
now envelops Geoffrey’s book to an extent that all too often dwarfs the 
actual text, it seems likely that certain basic questions^is it a work of 
fiction or of fact, or if both, in what proportions—should be anawerame 
to some extent by enquiring whether certain passages r^d convincingly 
as sheer invention, and if not, what prevented the aut^r from making 
them so. I hope to show that one can trace m the Histona^ use ot 
certain documentary sources which to the best of my knowledp have 
not been lecognixed in full before. I venture therefore to put foi^d 
these tentative ideas in the hope that they may be followed up or refuted 
by those more qualified for the task than myself, examining the problem 
for the first time and from the outside, and in those enforced circum¬ 
stances in vrhich the only really accessible worlta of reference are foe 
Kinp's Regtiiations and the Manual of Military Late, .As a contfMt^it 
is a pleasure to record my thanks to those who have aided me, notab y 
Piof^r Ifor Williams, who has given me invaluable advice and heJpen 
to eradicate the more egregious errors from my armment. 

Among the names of the witnesses to the foundation charter 
(1129) of Qsney Abbey (now among the more depressing outskirts of 

* Ptoc. Brit. Aauiefny, 1917-18, pp* 

*Hulory, 1919-20. ss. in. 215-28 ; w, 3‘t“4S' 
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Oxf^d) appear Walter the Archdeacon, heading the list, and one 
Geoffrey Artliur, {TestUnts Waltero Archidhcona , . . Gaufrido Ar- 
'n years later the second of these produced a work on 

early British history, in which his indebtedness to his friend the 
learned archdeacon was abundantlv acknowledged and which, if any 
work IS to be ^ven the title, ^ryes the name of a medieval best- 
seJler. ^ The Hiftona Hegum Britanmoe, which from the evidence of the 
d^cauons appears to have been most probably written in the sprintr 
of 1136/ was immensely and instantaneously popular. Despite the 
enormous destruction of medievaJ manuscripts at and since the Dissolu¬ 
tion, n^rly tw-o hundred of the Historic are now extant, of which a 
fourth date from within nvo generations of its first appearance, and the 
influence, direct and indirect, which it has had upon English literature 
and popular thought up to the present day is probably unequalled 
among medieval writings. " ’ 

The popularity of the HhtoHc lay primarily in its novelty It 
presented, as w^e should now put it, early British history from inew 
angle, ^ving ^ account, avowedly from the Celtic standpoint, which 
made the Dark Ages anything but dark, and displayed endless vistas of 
pre-Koman kin^ 'vith an uncouth name and a wealth of biograDh- 
iral anecdote, while dominating the whole of the latter part of the book 
the gorgeous, fabulous figure of Arthur, champion of the British, held 
the scene. All this obviously made for popularity, and there may be 
more of professionai jealousy than critical faculty to be detected in 
Wdliam of Newburgh s remarks on his successful rival in the field of 
ntish history', who^ name Arthur he unfairly suggests is a nickname 
ndiculing his obsession with a magnificent but entirely fictitious hero 
p^cd off ^ solemn fact,* For it was as a considered contribution to 
historical literature that the flisioria appeared, and any doubts that 
might arise in the reader's mind were to be set at rest by Geoffrey's 
disclaimer to be anything more than the translator of an ancient book 
m the British tongue, brought from Brittany by Walter the archdeacon. 

Such \vas the book that Geoffrey, ‘ of Monmouth ’ as he styles 
himself in the preface, brought before the learned world of Stephen's 
rei^. Manuscript copies continue into the r6th century, three pnnted 
editions appeared in the s ame century but none after until that of Giles 

* Tram. J£o», Jot. Cymmrodwion 1898-99, p, 56. 

t* his edition of the 

* Hilt. Rentm. Angi., Proem. 
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in 1844. By this time too the popular feeling for romantic literature 
had brought into print some of the early Webh poems and certain 
chronicles or Bruts, including one closely allied to the Historia itself. 
Critical textual scholarship was in the 19th century' being turned to 
medieval texts as welt as classical authors, and Geoffrey's claims to be 
no more than the translator of an ancient Celtic chronicle were shown 
to be based on the most insecure foundation. By the end of the century 
the onslaughts of the critics had left Geoffrey with the reputation of a 
completely fraudulent romancer, and relegated his chronicle to the 
same unenviable category of forgeries as that of Richard of Cirencester, 
fabricated by Charles Bertram in the 18th century, dismissing it as a 
framew'ork of disjointed scraps plundered from previous historians and 
liberally covered with fabulous stories, some of which might genuinely 
derive from Welsh folk-ttradition but most owe their origin to Geoffrey’s 
all too Inventive mind. 

The forgoing sketch of the decline and fall of the Historia's reputa¬ 
tion prepares us for a closer ^new of the work itself. What in actual 
fact do we find in this debatable document ? After the dedication to 
Robert of Gloucester, the story of the translation from an ancient 
oripnal is told— mendam britamici sennonis tibrum uetuslissimmi . . . 
codicem ilium in latinwn sermonein transferre curaai* (Bk. I, 1). This 
book, he elsewhere adds, had been brought from Brittany by Walter 
(quern Gvalterus oxmefordensis archidiacoHas ex britannia aduexii —-Bk. 
XI[, ao). After this comes a eulogy of Britain, followed by a long and 
elaborate version of the curious legend of the voyages and adventures of 
Brutus, descendant of Aeneas, 6ghting in the civil wars of the eastern 
Mediterranean after the fall of Troy and finally arriving to found a 
civilization in Britain. The main features of this story are given by 
Nennius, and in Geoffrey's version Bmtus is made the founder of a 
prehistoric British dynasty, the ramifications and descent of which, 
with appropriate anecdotes, form the substance of three books. Follow¬ 
ing this are two books dealing with Caesar's campaigns and the Roman 
occupation, and then one book dealing with Vortigem and the first 
Saxon inroads. Here the chronicle is interrupted by the insertion of 
an earlier work of Geoffrey's, the Vaticinia Merlitti, also purporting to 
be a translation from the Welsh, and the tale is taken up again in the 
famous three books dealing with Arthur, and terminated by a book 

* All quDtaiions From ihe Hutoria arc taken from Gmcom’s edidoii of M 3 . 1706 
(nth centuiy) bi di« Univerafiy Libnryp Cambridge. 
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largely consisting of accounts of Constantine, Conan, Vortiporc and 
IVIailcun^ elaborated from the jeretniads of Gildas. Excluding there¬ 
fore the inserted Vaticiftin the basic framework falls into six divisions;— 
I“-The Bruiiu Stoiy (Bk,!). 

11 —^The Pre-Roman Filigrees (Bks, n-lti). 

Roman Invasioiis and Occupation (Bks. iv-vj. 

tv — Vortigem and the first Saxon invaBions (Bk. vi), 

[Tht Prophecits of Mtriitt (8k. vii)]. 

V—^.^ithurtana (Bka. vm-x}. 

\ I 'The Tyianis and the Saxon Conqueec (Bka. n-xn). 

Though at the outset Geoffrey claimed that the whole of his book 
was merely a translation into Latin of a Welsh (or Breton) originat, yet 
he also admits that, at least in the story of Arthur and Modred, he used 
yerhal infonnatton from Archdeacon Walter (et a walierio oxenefordensi 
tn niuhts histcTtis penhsstmo uiro audittii —Bk. XI, i), and in his preface 
mentio^ what appear to be popul^ ballads of Arthur, whose acts still 
in his time, he says, a muUis populis quasi ijisaipta iocunde et memoHter 
predteareniur (Bk. I, i), and these must be therefore regarded as contribu¬ 
tor sources.’ The works of Bede and of Gildas are also mentioned in 
this preface, and the latter is referred to by name on five subsequent 
oct^ions in the Histana. Nor, apart from th^e specific references, 
is it difficult to recognize borrowings from Livy and from Virgil in 
section I, and the dedication ends in a Virgilian reminiscence w'iih 
Geoffr^' as another Titynis. Use was almost certainly made of 
Jerome’s version of the chronicle of Eusebius, either direct or trough 
Nennius, and a wholesale plundering of this btter work is apparent 
throughout. Using, as Mommsen pointed out, a manuscript in which 
authorship is attributed not to Nennius but to Gildas,* Geoffrey seems 
to have regarded the latter as the author not only of the />e Excidio, 
which is certainly used in e.g. section vi, but also of the Nenniaii 
compilation. His reference to a life of St, Germanus by Gildas (Bk. 

13) suggests the passages in Nennius which Zimmer* refers to a 
lost Ltber Beati Germani, though there are other references (e.g, Bk. 
I, 18 ; II, i^ ; 111, 5) which do not seem to relate to any text of Nennius 
as we have it today, nor to the De Exddto, yet are attributed to Gildas 


’With thb may be corniced William of Malmesbury’s phrase about Arthur^ 
9H0 Bntonum nugai koduque delirant. (Gest. Rrgum. Aftgl, i, 8). 

•Ntumus (1893), passim, esp, 16, 268. 
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as welL Professor Chambers showed that the passages dealing with 
Caesar are likely to have been derived, not direct from the Commentaii^, 
but from Orosius through Bede, Misreadings of proper names 
{e,g. the Labienus of Orosius and Bede for the Laberius of Caesar) are 
perpetuated in the same way as Nennius produced a king Beltinus out 
of another Orosian corruption, and Bede is again copied verbally by 
Geoffrey in describing the stakes fixed in the bed of the Thames.^* 

So much for the more obvious Latin sources, the use of which by 
Geoffrey has been recogniaed and acknowledged by all students of 
the Historia. Stripped of these and of the obvious Galfiidian em¬ 
broideries, is there anything left which can be regarded in any way 
as indicating that the vetustissimus liber briiannid sermonis really 
existed, and was not invented by Geoffrey to give authority to his 
scrap-book, following a practice not unfamiliar to medieval compilers 
of romances and of course a common device of fiction at all times ? 

I must at this point return to the Welsh chronicles or Bruts*^ 
mentioned above, since they have more than once been claimed as 
versions of Geoffrey's lost source-book. Some sixty manuscripts 
exhtf dating from the early r3th century to the i8th century, and while 
it is clear that they have not as a group received the comparative study 
they deserve, neither Petrie's enthusiastic championing, nor Griscom's 
lalmrious arguments, persuade me that such study wiU reveal them as 
being anything but variant translations of the Historia into Welsh, 
wdth occasion^ additions from native tradition.** The close verbal 
correspondence between the Historia and the earlier Latin texts, and 
between it and the Bruts, surely show that Geoffrey’s book could 
never be a close translation from a Welsh text in toto, and that the Welsh 
chronicles must copy the Historia, It is interesting to note how, from 
surviving manusenpts, contrasting graphs of the popularity of the X^tin 
and Welsh texts can be plotted. On the basis of the number in each 
century the initial popularity of the Historia is seen to be sustained on a 
rising curve throughout the 13th into the 14th century, foUowed by a 
sudden collapse in the 15th century, although the first printed edition 
was not until 1508, when manuscript versions naturally cease, *^6 

Huttify, 1920, NS. IV, 35, Cf, a!w Anscombe’ji note, ibid, S9. 

** For these in general see Griefom’s Incroductjon, ch. vii et teq, 

“ Prof, Henry Lewis, writing of the earliest (ijth century) ms. of the Brut gives it as 
his view that ' to all intenis and purposes it is a transladon of CeoBiey's Historia —not a 
literal translation word'for-word version of course. It gives in Welsh, writh insignificant 
additions and omissions, what Geoffrey givea in Latin" (tii Utt,, Jan. 1941). 
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manuscripts of the Bruts start in the early 13 th century, show a slight 
nse m the 14th and 15th centuries, with a marked increase in the 16th 
and 17th, no doubt as a result of the establishment of the Tudors on 
the English throne. This rise in the Brut graph at the point where 
that of the Histona descends suggests rather the gromh in popularity 
L ^ than the renascence of a forgotten work, among 

the Welsh reading public. It is interesting to note that the Latin teitt 
of me Htstonu, not the Welsh text of the Bruts, was followed bv the 
14th cmtury compiler of Jesus College manuscript 20, when he added 
entoeu brenktti£dy bryiany^ to his fifty Welsh genealogies.'* 

, 'I'he vihistissttnus ItSsr has become more shadowy and less convinc¬ 
ing at each stage of this enquiry, but 1 now hope to show that from the 
least promising part of the rfistonn something can be extracted which in 
^me measure may exculpate Geoffrey. But while on the one hand 
It may remove from his name the stigma of a complete liar, it does not 
on the other tend to increase confidence either in his use of sources, 
his understanding of a document which to a competent Welsh 
schol^ of the 12th century could hardly have been so incoinpreheEiaible 
^ It appears to have been to him. 

Comment on the sources of the Hisioria has been mainly confined 
to that part avowedly concerned with the Dark Ages, with some reference 
to the Brutus story in s^ion i. Section ii, the pre-Roman part, has 
been at once the despair and the laughing-stock of the critics. To 
Nicholson'* it was the ' really fabulous ’ part of the HistoHa, and even 
Petrie felt it safe to say that all before the nineteen kings [ancestral 
to CatuvellaimusJ is entirety romance'.'* And indeed a fabulous 
enough reat^ it is, with Bladud crashing in his gliding trials and 
Belinus building Billingsgate. But amid aU the formless accumulation 
of legend and fantasy, one feature stands out clearly, and that is the 
enormous number of persons mentioned by name and in order of 
succession, whether they be the prehistoric kings or the children of 
Ebraucus. Spety-seven successive rulers are enumerated up to Caesar's 
invasion in the time of Cassibellaunus (Catuvellaunus), white another 
48 names of collateral descendants may be added to these, making a 
total of no less than 115 individu als whose nam^ are recorded. There 

’* Y Cyrnmfodor, 1887, viii, 90. 

'* E. W, B. Nicholson, The Dynattiet Cunedag and the ‘ Harldan Gmealoms' 
1" Cymmrodor, 1908, ur, 81, * ’ 

** loc, dt. ate. 
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are obviously far more names than necessary; even Geoffrey’s resource¬ 
ful mind seems to run dry of legend at times, and bald lung-lists are 
given here and there for twenty or so names at a stretch, yet he seems 
to have felt compelled to write down every name, however meaningless 
and tedious to the reader. There is nothing here of artistic selection 
of personage and incident to enhance the narrative, as in the Arthuriana 
of section v ; the effect is as of someone trying half-heartedly to vrrite 
imaginary biographical notes in the margin of a page tom from a 
telephone directory, and makes ecjually dull reading. But in the 
curious insistence on names, and still more names, in this section of 
the Historia 1 believe a clue may exist as to the nature of one at least 
of Geoffrey's source-books. 

The names given to these pre-Roman kings by Geoffrey, except 
for a few semi-classical titles at the beginning of the series, are in 
varying forms of Welsh, sometimes thinly latinized, and it has naturally 
not escaped notice that the majority of them are the names of members 
of British ruling families of the 6th century and later, which are preserved 
in medieval Welsh genealogies and king-lists, and even in some instances 
make their appearance again in more or less their correct context in the 
latter part of Geoffrey’s own book. In discussing one of the extant 
collections of early Welsh genealogies Nicholson claimed that the names 
of Geoffrey’s prehistoric kings were ‘ borrowed from some MS. of our 
“ genealogies " and it is true that a large number of the names in 
this section of the Historut are found in the ooSlection in question, 
Histonca! characters such as Cunedda appear in a prehistoric setting, 
and their presence does at first sight suggest the haphazard plundering 
visualized by Nicholson, with Geoffrey, anxious to give ’ artistic 
verisimilitude ’ to a handful of legends, picking out a fe^v fine barbaric 
sounding but indisputably Welsh names such as Gurgint Barbtruc or 
Rud Hud Hudibras from some geaealogicaj writing to which he could 
attach his odds and ends of myth and invention. But such a procedure 
can only imply a sequence of construction of section ii of the Historia 
in which the legends came first, later to be attached to, the names of 
early medieval personages. But this in no way accounts for the super¬ 
fluous names without legends at all, implying a sequence which is 
exactly the reverse. 

Nor (and this is I think still more significant) docs such a sequence 
account for the repetitions of identical names which in fact occur at 
irregular intervals torough section ii, Stsillius appears four times, EEdad 


’*loc, dt. 86. 
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three, Kimarcus or Kimarius, Coel, Moruid, Gorboimn, Cloten and 
many others twice. And more than repetitions of individual names^ 
recurrence of similar groims of names, mwaj’S in the same relative, if 
not absolute, sequence. Compare for instance the three follo^^ing;— 

Cloita (fik, IT, Cloitcnus 

Dimuallo molxnuUti^ (Bk. li, 17) GurgriiiLiia 

Gurgustiua Gurguit twbtmc (iii, 11) Mcnanuy 

Sisilliiia 13) Blcdudo 

Kicnarciis Kynarius (tlJ, 14) Cap 

Oeni^ 

SbUIiiu 

(Bk. n, 16) 1,,^ ,g) 

Other fixed positions can be detected too: Beli at the beginning, 
F erreux and Porrex and Coel at the end of large groups us ually separated 
lamely by Geffrey by periods of civil wars or the like {e.g. exinde 
dmUs discordia m^io tempore popidum at the close of ii, i6). 

These repetitions point surely m one direction—that Geoffrey was not 
merely choosing names at random from early Welsh pedigrees, but 
that the framework of section n of the Historia was determined by a set 
of name^sequences in the form of genealogies of varying lengths, which 
he either misunderstood to the extent of believing them to represent 
in truth a continuous sequence or deliberately joined them up to suit 
the plan of hb book. 

Now fortunately there exist a number of Welsh ' genealogies' 
going back to the 6th century and even beyond, against which we can 
test^thc supposition that we have, embedded in the legendary matter of 
section ii, an unrecorded group of such pedigrees and king-lists. It 
should be said at the outset that the Galfndian name-sequences appear 
to be paralleled to a very limited extent in the main group of genealogies 
that siirviye and, pace Nicholson, it does not seem likely that Geoffrey 
used, in this part of the /firtqrnz, any version of the famous genealogies of 
the North British ruling families wmch, dating from the late loth century, 
are appended to the Annates CamMae^ and a text of Nennius, in tfie 
early i2th century manuscript known as Harleian 3859,” but these, 
and Ae later (laih century) versions in Jesus College, ms no. 2o,»* 
do give us valuable information relating to the actual physical appear¬ 
ance of an early Welsh mediei^l genealogical compilation, and in so 
doing help materially to explain certain difficulties in the text of the 
iJiStona. 


^’INiblUhcd in Y Cymtofodorj 1S88, !X, 141^3, 
“ Ibid., 18S7, 'J'lj 83-92, 
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The ‘ genealogies particularly the more ancient ones, may equally 
well be lines of descent within a ruling family or merely king-lists, and 
as they frequently show the claims to descent of numerous families 
from a common ancestor, several variant versions of a basic Une with a 
group of names in common may exist. In length, they vary from four 
up to some thirty names, and they run backwards, the names being 
linked by jnflp= 30 ii of, so that the eventual ancestor is at the end of 
the sequence. In Harl. 3855 the names run in vertical columns, thus r — 

Ouen map iguel 
map catell 
map Ratri 
nutp tfiirmm 

but in Jesus College ms 20 the names are run across the page as 
follows: — 

Rodri m Meruyn m Eiheiit Mffrth Cytum Imtaethtey m Rodn viohjyntnn: 
It is obvious that in such a manuscript as the second, genealogies might 
easily be run into one another, or divisions made in the wrong place, 
and without knowledge of the exact families represented it would be 
almost impossible to disentangle from the Ifistona the individual 
genealogies. But it is important to note that certain correspondences 
can be made between the name-sequences in section 11 and extant 
medieval Welsh pedigrees, and certain main grou^ can be detected 
which probably correspond to original divisions in the manuscript 
copied. 

The founders of the British dynasties in the Historia are of course 
Brutus and his queen Ignoge, and his immediate ancestors are obvious 
eponyms of the regions of Britain invented by Geoffrey—e.g. Kamber for 
Cambria and Habren for Sabrina—and the ninth in descent is Ebraucus, 
presumably a Yorkshireman. He is credited with twenty sons and 
thirty daughters, whose names, given in Book ii, 8, form the first of 
Geoffrey’s meaningless lists. Since the first son is Brutus, and the 
first two daughters are Gloigin and Ignogin (clearly doublets) it is safe 
to assume that these names actually constitute anomer set of pedigrees, 
in the male and female lines, which traced themselves back to Brutus 
and which Geoffrey, for want of a better invention, fathered on a 
philoprogenitive Ebraucus. Such descent from a wholly or partly 
mytlucal race-founder is of course common in primitive genealogies, 
as witness the Saxon kings’ descent from Woden; and it is interesting 
to note that, while 1 have not come across other Welsh descents traced 
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back to Brutus (though such may of course exist) in the early 13th cen¬ 
tury De Situ Brechenittue St. Kj-nauc of Merthyr Cynog takes his 
ancestry back to .Whun the Black, king of the Greeks.^* Among the 
nam^ in the Children of Ebraucus list is Margadud. .An indi^-Klual 
of ^is name occurs in Bk. xi, 13 as rex denuftarum, fighting with Broc- 
mail at Bangor in the early 7th century and a ntuvedud in jc xxxi*^ 
appears as a grandson of Howe! Dda with Regin next but one. This 
su^csts the Regin map morgetiud of hg xui,” SisilHus appears 
separated by one i^e from Moruid \ he is Moruid's grandfather in 
Ktncar occurs further down the list and is a common 
Welsh name, occurring in e.g. hg it and x, and later still Eldad, the 
dwcend^t of Sisiltius and of Moruid in Bk in, xxx, 14-15, and Kerin, 
who as C^erin is another member of the same sequence in this place. 
Among the * daughters ■ is Tangustel; a Tangustela marries Danius. 
son or SisiUius, m Bk. ni, 14, and Tana^slt appears in hg ii. Tangwystl, 
Professor I for Williams again informs me, is a name of very frcQuent 
occurrence in Welsh. ^ ^ 


Jist follows a short succession (Bk. 11, 9-14) from Leil 
to Marganus, dominated by the Leir story. None of the names of 
this dynasty (ten in all) occur elsewhere in the Historia^ nor, so far as I 
have ^en able to trace, in the Welsh pedigrees I have examined, and 
I am mclined to regard the Leir episode as a complete legend inserted 
en blae, names and all, in the same way as the Welsh Bruts interpolate 
the sto^ of Lludd and Llefelys into the HistoHa text at a later stage 
With the appearance of Cunedagius (Cunedda) however in Bk. ii, le 
we seem to return to historical characters, and as grand^n to him 
^pears Gurgustius (the Gur^t of hg viii) followed by Sisillius and 
Kitnarcus and ending with Ferreux and Ponex. To this sequence 
one may ^mpare the Kyrwarch m meireftatim m ptergust lelltim of IC 
^ » Gan^t ledht^m is among the ‘ Men of the North ’ in 

Boned y Gogkdd in Hengwrt 536 (early 13th century).*' There 
IS resemblance to the list in the Children of Ebraucus, but much more 
markedly to the sequences in Bk, III, n and 19, as already quoted, 
terreux and :^iTex are a pair of those unconvincing twin names of the 
Hcngist and Horsa type, but Porrex turns up again towards the end of 
a Jong senes of names including the ‘ Si sillius group ’ in Bk. iii, 19. 

Publisheti m Y Cymmodor^ 1906^ Jttx, 18-50, 

* in Harl. 3S59 and Jbus College ms, ao are riven as 

HO and JC respcctjvtljf^ foUowrii by tbe number of the pedigre*^ 

“ Fublisbed by Skene, Four Aneieni Books of Watts, 1868, 11, 455. 
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A * bridge passage * of ciril ^vars liiiks us to the establishment of a 
new dynasty under Cloten in Bk. n, 17, who appears again in Bk* in, 
IQ and in kg n. He is followed by Dunuallo molmutius and his son 
Brennius (this is clearly the Bran /ten map dumnguai maitmui of mg x) 
and Belt. Now king ^eli or Belinus suffers from the suspicion that 
he may sometimes represent nothing more tangible than a misreading 
in Nennius of a corrupt phrase in Orosius, but Nicholson, and following 
him Graves,** have suggested that in some instances the Beii of the 
Welsh genealogies (e.g. hg 1, v) may be an eponymous Belgic god- 
ancestor. He may therefore here mark the beginning of a new pedigree, 
which is continued with Guigint barbtruc, Guithelinus, Sisillius, 
Kimarius, his brother Danius who marries Tangustela, and Moruid. 
This sequence will by now be familiar to the reader; I am inclined to 
think that Gurgustius and Gurgint (Gurgintus in Bk. iii, 19), are prob¬ 
ably interchangeable. The list of British kings copied from the Historia 
at the end of Jesus College manuscript zo certainly gives Gwrgtm 
varyftrvxk for the Gurgustius of Bk, 11, 15 and a Gtomet vrich hir in 
Bk.iii, II. 

After Moruid w'e plunge into a mass of names. His sons include 
Gorbonianus {Garbaniaun in HG x), Arthgallo and Peredur, whose son 
is Runo. Now hg V gives Run map art/igai, and Feretur appe^ in 
HCXII, so some relationship of Run to the two brothers seems established. 
The appearance of a Gonrbonianus as a nephew of Run by Elidurus 
suggests the opening of another pedigree of his descendants, which go 
through Catellus {Catell in HG 1, xviV Cherin and Eldaldus, who 
should be compared with the Kerin and Eldad of Bk. ii, 8. 

By now Geoffrey is running dry of anecdote. The succession 
of kings is baldly stated, with the shortest comments, and among the 
names come Porrex again, Urianus fperhaps the Urbgm of Nennius 
and of HG VTii) and Coitlus, the Coif hen of hg viii and many other 
pedigrees. In the end, the names are given entirely without comment— 
cui eliud, etti cledaucus, cut chtenm , , .— another example of the 
* names at all costs' principle that seems to have counted for so much 
in Geoffrey’s mind in this part of the book. As a successor to Cledaucus 
the inevitable Sisillius appears, at six removes; he is the son of Cledauc 
—seissil map diiauc in hg xxvi. Before him and after Cloten come 
Gurgintus and Merianus, suggesting the merchiaten map gtergust o( 
jc xvii; Bledudo b presumably the Bladud of Bk. 11, 10, and Sisillius 


** Tram. St. Aibam S Hrrts. Arrb. Sac., 1934, p. 161. 
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as a descendant of Gurgintus is of course m agreement with the 
noted already, as is Eldol (Eidaldus ?) as one of the successors 
ol t>isilliu8. ^ong the other names in this part of the list one may 
note ^chmail {Arthmml in hg xxix), Redechius, presumabiy the 
Rtderch of hc v, and Samuil Penissel (hg xix) who appears as two 
separate individuals ! 

We now come to the eve of Ca^ar’s invasion, and a new dynasty 
begins vnth Heli, who i^y be Bell again, followed by Cassibellaunus, 
1 enuantius and Kimbelinus* Now this succession is of considerable 
archaeological imei^t Modem research, based lareely on the evidence 
of the couM of the Bdgic rulers, has shoivn that Tasciovanus must have 
been the fath« of Cunobelin, a fact nowhere recorded by classical 
writers. But Graves” pointed out that this relationship must have been 
prese^ed in Welsh tradition to find a place in the early medieval 
genealogies (e.g. hg x, xvi) where the two individuab appear in the 
coiTcct sequence as ancestors of Cunedda, with Tasciovanus as TeufianL 
evidently pronounced with a strongly aspirated or guttural ' h * as the 
var^t T€cu;ant m jc v shows, and philologically undoubtedly to be 
ifenved from the same British root as Tasciovanus. In the Historia 
this relationsbp 13 preserved, with Tenuantius an obvious enough 
^n^l error for Te^antius, and Guideros the son of Cimobelinus^is 

^ gr^dron m hg xvi. At the end of this small 

^oup (which includes an Ar^iragus presumably inserted from Juvenal) 

comra Coilus, and one may note Nennius, brother of Cassibellaunus 
the Nynnyavf of jc ix. ” 

We have now threaded our way through the maze of Geoffrey’s 
prehistory with the genealogies as our clue. What have we gather^ 
irom this labonous examination and comparison ? I do not think one 
can reasonably escape from the conclusion that as one of the main 
solves for sertion ii of the Historia he used a collection of genealogies 
ofjhe mie of but not identical with, that in Had. 3859, Lid one in 
wbch the family of Seissill played an important part, and that he did 
not merely pick out names at random, but actually took the pedigrees 
as they stood ^ the framework for the entire section. If there was a 
vetustfsitmus bber at all, these gen ealogies seem likely to have formed an 

*• loc, cit. 159-65. 

‘ ^ Zimnwr. Ar«r. Vi»d. 
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important part of it. The precious book, of which the noteworthy 
feature stressed by Geoffrey was that it recorded, not the exploits of 
Arthur or the story of Brutus, but the names and deeds of the kings of 
Britain successively and in order (actus omnium continue et ex omine) 
seems likeljr to have been a manuscript of genealogies of some group of 
ruling families of the Welsh Dark Ages. But one pedigree, the last 
in the manuscript before him, included the names of Cassi^llaunus and 
Cimbelinus—^names familiar to Geoffrey from the classical sources 
which formed his authorities for the section dealing with Caesar's 
invasions. Was it this that made Geoffrey relegate the preceding 
lists of names, meaningless to him, to the pre-Roman era, and was 
he further influenced in this by the first two pedigrees of his source- 
book beginning with Brutus ? In the retention of the meaningless 
lists of names without comment we may indeed see the vestige, per^ps 
the only vestige, of an historical conscience which prevented him from 
discarding large portions of hb source-book for want of interesting 
anecdote to adorn them. 

Considered as a work of pure fiction, section ii of the Historia fails 
to convince. Behind the legends and the fantasies which might by 
themselves be plausibly connected into an agreeable fiction there are 
constant evidences of something extraneous asserting its existence, 
something which prevented the author from making a successful 
composition, something which had a restraining influence upon ev^en 
Geoffrey’s exuberant imagination. Incompletely appreciating their 
content and their significance, but with a vague feeling that they must 
at all costs be embodied in his narrative, Geoffrey made the best he 
could of the impossible material of the genealogies, but his best could 
not conceal the inevitable indigestibility of his source. 

If this was the case, one or two interesting points arise. In the 
first place Geoffrey must have translated and transposed the pedigrees 
into the sequence in which they now occur in the Latin text of the 
Historia, and the same would apply to the genealogical information 
put into the mouth of Cadwallon in Bk. xii, 6. There is how'ever a 
most curious fragment of an untranslated group of pedigree embedded 
intact in the Latin text of Bk. ix, 12, w'here Geoffrey gives as it were an 
extract from the Court and Society Column, and lists the guests at 
Arthur's coronation at Caerleon. An improbable group of dignitaries, 
with their titles, are given first, and then uenerunt non minoris dignitatis 
heroes in the foliou'ing remarkable list— 
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Denaut. Mappapo. Cheiiftu. Maproil. Peredur, ^faper{dur. Gri/ud. 
Mffpttogofd, Rsgiii. iUapcbtui, Eddelitd. Afopobdauet Kyacar Af^dnu^ait^ 
Kynamoc. Gothonian. Maigoit. Worlmt.Runmapnetim. Kymbeim. Edelmuth, 
Maptrunat. Calhlevi. MaphathtL Kyttlii* Aiaptuton.^ 

It is immediately apparent that every alternate name begins with 
map, and one has only to replace the same preposition before the others 
to find the list of ‘ guests ’ opening with the well-itnown table of descent 
of Dunaut from Coel—^the Dunaut map pappo map Cemti map Coylhmt 
of HG XI and of Boned Gwyr y Gogledd iv. The occurrence of many 
names used in section it is to be noted : Rimmapneton is resolved into 
the Run map neithon of HG xvi, and the end of the list suggMts the map 
cat leu map catel map decion map dnis scaplaut of the same pedigree. 
But why has Geoffrey left this rough fragment in an almost unworked 
state, and why have only half the mt^prefixes been struck out ? It is 
I think possible that the prefixes may have been lost owing to the 
manuscript copied by Geoffrey having been written as follows— 

Ihrnaut map pappa 
[pFu^] CAnuwf map ceil 
[ffwrp] PiTfdur map pendtir 

in such a way that damage to the left-hand margin might remove the 
alternate prepositions. But we are still left with the puzzle as to why 
Geoffrey relied on his public swallowing this incompletely doctored 
genealo^cal oddment as a genuine list of guests, and it may even sug¬ 
gest that, as the curious treatment of the other genealogical material 
to form the pre-Roman king-lists hints, he was not so conversant with 
his British sources as he would have bis readers believe, and but 
imperfectly understood the manuscripts from which he worked. 

Whatever the origin of the name-sequences in section ii of the 
Hisiona, this forgoing example leaves no doubt as to its derivation from 
a group of Dark Age pedigrees closely allied to those in Harleian 3859. 
It is to this manuscript that I would again direct attention now that 
we come to the main crux—what was the precise nature of Geoffrey^s 
genealogical source-book and how it may relate to Tiis veiustissimus 
liber ? It is of early 12th century date, and the contents are as follows— 

^ I indebted to Profeaaor fienry Lewis for the infornidtioii that the Webh 
Bruts give this list with progressively inom^d ombsions aGcording to the date of the 
manuscript. Dingratow- Court MS. (early 13th cemury) gives it compkie * Shortened 
vtrsbns appear in the Red Book of Hcrgcsi (f* 13^) and Hafod i {first half of 14*^ 
century), where only six names remain, while Jesus College MS. LXJ (15th century) omitB 
it entirely. 
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{a) Kotts on world chra nrolcigy (i>< S^x AftatHw Mundi ). 

(A) The fnmpitatkm known ^ HiitofUl Brittmutrs* 

(f) ^00 genealogies, 

(d) More from the sstne aotirce m (tf) . ^ ^ * v 

(e) Chronological notes on Welsh hiator^' Carrtorjflf)* 

{/) Welsh genealogies, 

(g) The fw^enty'eight cirira of Britain, 

{h) The marvels of Britain. 

Of these, al] but (^) and (/) form the historical compilation known under 
the general title of the Historia Britonum of Nennius which exip m m^y 
other manuscripts from the lOth century onwards. Nich^olson Im 
showTi that there is reason for believing Harl. 3859 to Imve been made 
for the cathedral church of St. Dari^,** and it cSearly ropr^nts a 
compendium of all that was available to the compilers on the subject of 
Welsh history—a few chronological notes from classical so^c^, 
detached incidents of legend or fact from the Celtic p^t, annak m the 
form of marginal notes on. a Paschal cycle, and catallies 01 towns, 
battles, wonders and persons. Such catalogues forrn^e staple of the 
early attempts at history and Uterature—the Welsh Triads are a ve^ 
formalized type ; the Homeric Catalogue of Ships is a famous example, 
and the moment Widsith * unlocks his word-hoard a formidable list 
of nobility and gentry come tumbling out. 

The main basis of the whole of Geoffrey’s book w^ some version 
of the Nennian compilation. Zimmer,*’ stressing his connexions 
w'ith Monmouth and LlandafT (where his unde. Uchtry-d bishop), 
was of the opinion that he must have used the south Welsh recension 
of the Volumen Bnttania^ of 796. Mommsen further pomted out that 
his references to Gildas as the author of this compiLaUon implies that he 
used a manuscript of the Wi class, in which the authorship vs thus 
attributed** (and with some justification, since one of the mam sourc^ 
used by Nennius appears to have been the historical first p^ of the De 
Exddio with additions to 758). It is difficult to from the text of the 
Historia. the exact version of Nennius used, but it does seem to me that 
little or nothing was used from this source after a date €. 550. Section \ i 
of the Historia does seem rather to be based on the second part of the 
De Exddio and on Bede rather than on anything in Nenmus, and though 
an ex silentio argument is always dangerous, it vs worth while suggesting as 
a possibility that Geoffrey used not the text as we have it today, but one 
ofihe com^nent source-books of the Nennian compilation which ended 

** Y CytHtHTodor, t^oS, KXi, 65. 

** op. dt. 277. Hitt. Gtm„ Chroma Mmero, i11, 133- 
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with the Arthuriana, which in manuscripts M and N of Mommsen’s 
collation ends with the words ad httnc quern nunc scribimus annum dcxlvii 
numerantus —a date which would agree with the suggestion made above.** 

But, together with this Nennius, Geoffrey was using a collection 
of pedigrees. Now early Welsh genealc^es were incorporated in the 
Volumen itself (e,g, cap. 49) and were presumably derived 

from some manuscript available to the compiler c. 796 ; is it possible 
that Geoffrey’s source-book included this material or even was the same 
as that used by Nennius ? Of the individuals mentioned in section ii 
and in the Catmogue of Guests, those wht^e dates can be fixed by entries 
in the Annaiec or otherwise ascertained mostly belong to the 5th and 
6th centuries {e.g, Dunautoi. 595, Periduroft. 580, Redechius (Riderch) 
c. ^TS^'boo, Cunedda c, 400).** It is ivorth mentioning that in the 
Children of Ebraucus appear personages who might be equated mth 
a Margadud (Maigetiut) who died in 796 and a Regin who died 
in 808, and there is a Tangustela (acoor^ng to HarL 3S59) whose 
father, Owen, died in 811. It might be therefore necessary to a 

group of pedigrees collected not earlier than the early part of the gth 
centur}', and in effect not so remote from those in Harl. 3859, which 
^te from immediately post 9S4' though the evidence for so late a 
is not conclusive, since iVIaredudd, Regin and Tangwystl are names too 
common to be distinctive. The pedigrees may therefore dale from the 
late 6th centur}'. Hark 3^59 however of importance since it seems 
likely that it is the sole surviving representative of a type of historical 
coinpilation, examples of w^hich may well have existed at each of the 
main centres of the medieval Welsh church. In these, with a Nennius 
as a nucleus, odd scraps of historical and genealogical information were 
added from time to time, and it is tempting to assume that Geoffrey 
may have taken his material from a sister manuscript to Harl. 3859, the 
proper^ not of St. David’s, but of Llandaff, and including a collection 
of pedigre^ relating to a group of families or a region liferent from 
that in which the St. David’s compiler was interested. 

The source of the anecdotes and stories clothing the genealogical 
skeleton of section ii must be manifold, and await patient disentangling. 
Certainly Geoffrey used odd scraps of classical information, as for 
instance the passage about the coal fires at Bath, copied verbatim from 

*• A RonuM'Britbh nucleus ending in 5+7 has been assumed by Foord {Last Age 
e/ Roman Britatn, 26). Even Liebermann admits some such source for the Vortiizem 
infonnaiion (Rtsaytin Mttiievai Hist&ty prestnitd to T, F. Tout, 1925. no. 3, p. 40). 

** For these dates I follow Nicholson in Y Cymmrodor, itxr, 
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Solinm,*' and attached to Bladud, while the story of Brcnnus sacking 
Rome is attributed to Brennius (Bran). But there is a hint that there 
may Ikivc been marginal notes relating to individuals in the genealogies 
he copied, even though he did not always understand them co mpletely. 
One of the sillier stories in the Historia is that of Nennuis, brother or 
Cassibellaunus, being killed by Julius Caesar[s sword—erai notrien 
sindii cfocea wiorj iitillus ^uadebut uiuus cuttt tUo utilf^aoatur 
(Bk. rv, 4). Now this odd name for a sword may quite po^ibly be a 
muddied reference to the great pratilence of c. S4S-SS?» the Jiava p^tts 
which ravaged the eastern Mediterranean in Justinian s time. e 
plague spread to Britain by 547, when Mailcun died of the ^rtahtas 
i the Ammles Cambriae record under that y^, and reached 
Ireland by 548, and the reference to one Nennius having died of croceo 
mors looks suspiciously like the incorporation and elatoraton of a 
marginal note m Geoftrey's source-book«* recording his dtath from 
the plague. (Actually it need not have been the pestilei^ of 547- 
breaks of epidemics occurred in the west and north of Britain m ^3^4 
and 683-685, and the former is referred to in the Irish records as the but^ 
etmaill, where yellow, but at all events the Nenmus story m the 

Historia may preserve a genuine 6th or yth-c^ntury note).**_ 


CcllecL Rtttim Bk. 

3 u p^^f^sfior IfoT VViliiams, coromcnung on that th* Wcbh Bruta tranabt* 

CTOcea mors by gtss, &tid the fiswa p^sik known as yfadfefyn, with ^ adje^vc 
miiyn=y^Uo^. whereas glm is used of ail shades of oolour ^ey to p^le, 
blue and tn iht Godcxliji gins ie used of mead, and m M(^.j 

fitill used for p^lula man, and the verb glaiu for becoming ' blue wnth cold, and^ so 
might equate With yello^h-gieen. On the other hand, wth a 7 igit\ g{^ as a plamible v 
name for a blue steel blade, he suggests a possible mistranslatmn by Geffrey of jftir 
Into crocea, this presupposing the note In the original to have been m Welsh, and. mt 
in Latin as I visualize. 

» For the Celtic (mainly Irish and Scottbh) sources of inforniatiod on^e rcoumrt 
niaguca affecting Britain in the Dark Ages tee Zimmer, op. dt. 30a ff. death of 

Mailcun is mil recorded by Nennius nor by Geoffrey, although the Brutfi inKrt a note 
recording hb death in a church (e.g. in the Dingestow Court Ms.—. 4 f or ffiterff W atth y 
fmtm ££%n's tto^y CasteU f hun yn dyganmify otyno y fiu Mrtc) Jesua o egc 

further adds fliat he died because he saw the * j'ellow spectre which may show a folk- 
memory in the ijlh century of thcjfJ«?« pcstii. The pla^e was praumably borne oug 
die western seawsra from the Mediterranean by rate m the ships, and coi^quently 
affected the Highland Zone to a gTcater degree than the r^t of 
plaEue of e, 6S5 seems to have decimated the monsstenes at Jairow (^er a/lfie 
ap 14) and Lindisfame (Bede, Ii/eo/S/. CatAbtf t, cap. 27) and to ha« parted other 
coital regions such as Selsey (Bede. &f/,//trL Bk iv cap, 14). I am indebted to the 
National Library of W'ales for the reading from the Dmgestow Court Brut. 
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It is of course difficult to reconcile the fori^oing suggestions with 
the explicit statements about the vetustis^mus fiber given by Geoffrey 
himself. Such a mantiscript as I have visualisted would certain]v 
have been in Latin ^ve for the pedigrees themselves ; those in Harf. 
3859 are certainly bntannici lermonk, and if this was so with Geoffrey’s 
genealogies he must, as we have seen, ‘ translated ’ them to a certain 
extent to use them in his book, although his treatment of the Catalogue 
of Guests suggests that the structure of an early medieval Welsh pedigree 
was something of a puzzle to him. I have mentioned Llandaff aa a 

E ossible place of origin for a manuscript which might have suppUed 
im with his material, but it is of course by no means impossible that 
a south Welsh one imght have found its way to Brittany, where Walter 
is alleged to have discovered it. There appears to be a consensus of 
opinion in translating Britanma as Brittany, hut the possibility of its 
representing Britain ’ as opposed to ’ Kngland * should be borne in 
mmd. The Breton episodes attributed to Arthur by Geoffrey may in 
be due to misreadings of Armorica for Armonka (=Arfon, in North 
Wales)’» and partly’ perhaps to confusion with the jrd-century punitive 
expedition of the Legio vi Victrix to Brittany under L. Artorius Castus.** 
At all events they can hardly be used as evidence of a Breton origin for 
vetiuiissimus liber. But on the whole it seems to me likely that this all 
too plausible a tale is an invention of Geoffrey's, based on just enough 
truth (the u^ of early documents dealing with Welsh history) to suggest 
ite elaboration, and with the deception carried out with conscious 
humour, in which the fact that the genealogies did Indeed contain 
n^es continue et ex ordinc is played off against the added statement, of 
which the writer alone would see the iocongruous huroouf^ th^t the^e 
dull, bare catalo^es were ^pukrk orationibus in their literary style. 1 
should like to think that it may have been with a certain enjoyment 
that be saw the Welsh deluded by his rehash of their own genealogies, 
^d deceived in that very study which no doubt in his time, as in Earle's 
day, was ‘ an Art in England, but in Wales Nature, where they are borne 
with Heraldry in their mouthes, and each Name is a Pedegree 


« ^ by Mdjsncr {The CtUk Church after the Syntid of K’h’tby 66) 1 

ofuiot hov^ver agree wiib hia arguments in favour of the um of ihe aame ancient (iltic 
by f^ffrey and the writer of the Life of Omald in 1165, The litter iooma merely 
to have oopjo] direct from the Hutma, ^ 

“ Fcxjrdp op. cit, 5i, 
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MADRAS CATAMARANS 

Mr Herbert M. Vaughan writes 

I was much interested in reading Mr James Homeil s note on 
Madras Catamarans in the December number. Perhaps the following 
account of these South Indian boats, by an observant naval cl^plain 
during the warfare between the British and French in the Bay of 
Ben^ between 1779-1782, may be of aotne inter^t. The writer was 
mv great-gran^ather, the Reverend Bemamin Milhngchamp, who w^ 
then acting chaplain to Admiral Sir Edward Hugh^ on board his 

[1781]. The Boats of the Squadron were ordered 
to tow off the Catamarans with the Eighteen Pounders. 1 he Cata¬ 
marans are composed of three Logs of Wood l^hed toge^er, coarse y 
fashioned, with a smaU breakwater forward- Three of th^ pro^rly 
secured bring off a Gun or Anchor for a 7+ Gun Slup. It t$ incredible 
to what a distance at sea the native Fishermen will nsk themselves on 
these uncouth Vessels with an old tattered sail and with what dextenty 
they manage ’em when it bloiis's hard, one of the party always supporting 
the Mast, whilst the others rigg out their Paddl^ to windward and 
seat themselves on the Flat end at a good distMcc from the Catamar^, 
contriving by this means to carry a pressed Sail. On a Cata^ran with 
a little Rice and Water these poor Men wiU undertake a Voyage ot a 
week or nine days and appear to bear their fate with a great degree of 
Cheerfulness 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN NIGERIA AND BRITAIN 

In the first decade of this century the people of Nigeria were still 
mostly in a prehistoric phase of civiliiation- The wheel was not used 
in any form, and there svere no mills, no potter s wheel and no ^rts. 
This is the more remarkable in that for centunes pilgrims to Mecca 
must have seen the wheel in its various forms, and many survived the 
perils of the road to return. A comparison of things here with things 
found in England of prehistoric date may be of interest. 
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One IS struck by the small proportion of imperishable things in 
the primitive community. Mud houses thatched v^ith grass, cala¬ 
bashes, baskets, skin or cloth bags and clothing, woven grass mats — 
all these decay quickly. Worn out iron tools are beaten up fay the smith 
and re-used. Broken pots are broken up into smaller fragments and 
beaten into the mud floors. Almost the only durable relics are saddle- 
stone que^, perforated by prolonged use, and the circles of stones on 
which their granaries {rumbta) have been built to escape the white ant. 
Talking of grain storage, the people of Bomu store grain in deep pits 
lined with mats, and the grain pits at Woodbury looked obvious 
enough. Grain is usually stored in the ear to delay the ravages of 
pests. 

The grinding of com was — ^and is—done on primitive neolithic 
saddle-quems. In houses this is mounted about crutch high, sloping 
forw'ard, so that the flour drops frorn the front edge on to a tray or 
calabash. The grain is heaped, a handful at a time, above the rubber. 

* 

House-building. In the normal round house the circle is marked 
out with a string from a peg. No foundations are dug. The bricks 
are made of brick-earth and dried grass well mixed and wetted and 
trodden into pug. handful of tms slapped on the hard ground 
produces the ^ano-convex brick, with the marks of the hand on the 
convex side. These dry in the sun as they lie. The mortar is the same 
mud, wet. The diameter of the usual round house varies from about 
8 to zo feet, but the maximum diameter is limited by the length of the 
palm-leaf ribs used as rafters. {By providing concentric bearing- 
surfaces at ten-foot intervals I built a sound roof 6o feet in diameter, 
but that was not normal). The angle of the roof is not less than 45". 
The door opens inw'ards, and is hinged on a pivot, moving in a cupped 
stone at the bottom, and a similar point held in a ringbolt at the top. 
Floors of beaten mud are surfaced with potsherds beaten in and treated 
with the gummy infusion of the locust bean. I have seen a section 
showing eleven floors one above the other, A typical farmstead con¬ 
sists of a ring of half-a-dos^en huts with granaries between, round a 
courtyard, which is entered by a gatehouse (nnuri). 

Pottery. Pots are made w'ith astonishing accuracy by the coil 
method. Spherical pots a foot in diameter, with a mouth an inch wide, 
are made by movement of the pot as it grows in all directions in a 
shallow saucer-shaped depression in a stone. After dry-ing in the sun 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

the pots are piled in a heap, packed with dry- grass. The grass is 
fired and the turning of the pots is done in one evemng The result 
is a strong cooking-pot which can stand the fire. The shapes ot the 
pots are not unlike those of our Iron Age, but the bottoms are usually 
rounded. Some of the water-pots have narrow necks vnth everted 
rims, and handles. No kiln is used. The round-bottomed cooking- 
pot stands over the fire on three large lumps of clay, like loom-weights, 
which resist fire better than stones. * Uku uku sun g^ma gahn , 
three three they finish the tovm, is a Haussa saying. 1 have found 
lumps of ferruginous sandstone, burnt to a wine-red colour on British 
sites of the Iron Age which may have been so used, but n^ng to 
compare with the tnunifu. How did our Iron Age and Komanop 
British folk support their earthenware pots over the fire ? In a railway 
cutting in Nupe several large pots were discovered, rather like larg^ 
Bronze Age urns. They w-ere inverted and entire, and contained 
ashes or bones but only three iron arm-rings and a copper tore. ^ . * , 

Iron-smelting. The smelting of iron r^ults m cakes of slag like ■ 
those found on British Iron Age sites, but about i8 inches in diamete^ 
A burnt day cylinder, about 2 feet in diameter, 2 inches thick and 
4 feet high, with holes at the bottom, is filled with alternate layers of 
charcoal and ore. This is lighted up and kept going with bellows. 
When burnt through, more wood is thrown in at the top for a couple 
of days. The result is a puddle of impure iron and slag, The smith’s 
anvil is like an enormous nail with a big head. His hammer is pear- 
shaped, the handle merely a lengthening of the thin end. The bellows 
are a pair of bags worked one by each hand, blowing^ through a clay 
nozzle. The axe used for tree-felling and rough shaping is of exactly 
the same shape as a celt, and is hafted in the same w^ay. The adze, 
which forms almost the sole tool of the carpenter, b socketed, and set 
on a short hair-pin-bent handle. 

The dug-out canoe is hollowed out largely by the use of fire. The 
charred wood is easily removed. Large trading c^oes have the sides 
raised by boards, attached bv scores of cleats of thin iron 3 to 5 inches 
long, kapok is used to calk the seams. . n ■ 

There are many interesting industries in the Northem_ Provinces, 
but some are hardly relevant to our primitive comparbons. For 
instance, the Bida bead makers are famous. They grind, polish and 
drill cornelians, and produce necklaces exactly like those in the Egyptian 
rooms of the British Museum. 1 have seen them at work. The grind¬ 
ing and polishing is done by rubbing to-and-fro on large wet slabs of 
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some special stone bfought from Jebba. The drilling is done by 
tapping on a small drill, and it takes a day to perforate one bead* 

At a village in Kontagora is a bed of soft shale which hardens on 
exposure to the air. Out of this shale the people cut arm-rings. The 
excision of the middle of the ring by a circle of x-shaped cuts produces 
a disc like the ‘ coal money ’ of the Purbeck hills. The use of lumps of 
quartz for roughening the surface of saddle-stones by hammering, 
results in the piece of quartz becoming round as a tennis ball and about 
that size. It then loses efficiency for chipping and is put aside as a 
n^asile. S. Vv. Edwabdes. 

ROCK ENGRAVINGS IN SCOTLAND (plate, p. 288) 

The * hind ‘ reproduced in fig. t is carved on a quite inconspicuous 
* flat rock surface in Gleann Domhain, the wild ravine through which 
^he Barbreck river flows down towards Loch Craignish, Argyll. Between 
■ I the crags and the river on its northwest bank is a marshy terrace traversed 
by the footpath leading to the deserted croft of Lagolochan and Loch 
Avich. It is covered with moss and grass which can be seen encroach¬ 
ing on the flat carved surface in the photograph, so that the spot is 
extremely hard to find. I was informed of the carving by my oolfeague 
Dr Arthur Geddes, but should never have found it but for the guidance 
of Mr MacLullich, the former game-keeper at Barbreck House who 
also showed the hind to Dr Geddes. 

Technically its sharply cut outlines at once differentiate the hind 
from the coarsely * pocked ' Bronze Age carvings so common in the 
county. Moreover the carving must be classed as naturalistic. ^ The 
immediacy of the representation distinguishes it from more sophisticated 
works such as the famous boar at D unadd ; for the latter, though very 
lively, betrays the conscious stylization characteristic of the so-called 
Pictish symboLstonea. The Barbreck hind is in fact treated with the 
same directness as characterizes the art of Stone Age hunters, and in 
particular the ‘ Arctic ' rock pictures of Norway and northern Sweden* 
Mr M. C. Burkitt confirms its similarity to the earlier Scandinavian 
group. It would be tempting to see in our hind a hint of the former 
presence in Scotland of hunters sharing artistic traditions with the 
Scandinavian artists of the later Stone Age. The ‘ elk ' published by 
Mr Edwards from a cave at Wemyss, Fife (Pror. Soc. Ant. Scot (1932-3) 
Lxvii, 173) provides a possible comparison, nearer in space if more 
remote technically and stylistically. 
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The fish illustrated in fig. 2 may aiso rank as naturalwtic. It 1$ 
engraved on the flat top of a projecting crag close braide the Jootoath 
frx^ Roslin to Polton in the narrow gprge of the ^uth Esk 
lothian) some 20 feet above the river bed. The 
nearly opposite the shallow rock shelter m the grounds of Hawthomden 
Houi, where Mr Taylor discovered a series of geometncal rock-scnb^ 
that were described in Prac. Soc. Ant. Scot. (1939:40)* 3 ^^ 

The fish, however, is as different from these techmcaUy, as m subj^ 
matter; for the Hawthomden figures are mostly quite w^ly pocked. 
They are moreover situated on a relatively inaccessible ledge with 
sheS precipices above and below. The fish on the contrary lies ^se 
to a public path where the valley walls are more gently stepped, 1 hat 
is why the rock on which it is carved is disfigured by so tnany recent 
initials. The patina of the jf 

from that of the initials and is indistinguishable from tl^t of the r« 
of the rock. Otherwise there is no indication of the carymg s age, ; n 
course the gorge, still beautifully wooded, must always have been very 
difficult to traverse even on the less precipitous west ba^. 

The stylized animal shown in fig. 3 is from a photograph kindly 
supplied by Mr J. S. Richardson, Inspector of ^cient Monument for 
ScoSand, and takes us back to Argyll, to Dunadd. It was i^overed m 
the summer of 1929 by Mr Craw junior on a bcben-cowed r^ 
that has been partially cleaned to expose the carymg. This is situat^ 
on the precipitous face of the step of rock that ris^ 
plateau fort or outer bailey to the ndge fort or citadel to the 
The particular ledge in question separat<s what 
' fort E ’ and ' fort C ' in Dr Rosass plan published m Pr^. boc. 

Scot., XXXIX. fig. 20, p. 296 (reproduced, ibid., ^iv. p. 114)- « tbi^ 

a step up to the ridge on the top of which, further to the southw^t 
(in * fort B are carved the famous boar and the fiwt-mark. T he 
animal is certainly stylized, so that its species cannot be determined with 
any confidence. Judged by the mannerisms of ite treatment it might 
well be classed in the ‘ Pictish' group though it does not ^ 
the recognized symbob. V. u. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT H ARAPPA ; being an account of Archaeological Excava* 
tions carried out at Harappa between the yeara 1920-1 and 1933.-4. 
Madhu Sarup Vats. Delhi (Manager of PubUcationa), 1940. pp. xv, 
488, and 139 piatet. £3 17^. 

Historically Haiappa was the Erst site of the Indus civilization tO' be known 
to science. The mounds were noted by Masson as early as 18x2 and were studied 
by Cunningham in 1S53. Seals from the ruins were published in 1875 and 
excavations were begun by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in January 1921. 
(The ‘ prehistoric ’ remains at the more famous site of Mohenjo-daro in Sindh 
were first recognized below Buddhist ruins in 1922). From 1926 to 1934 the 
w'ork was taken over by Mr Vats, on whom has fallen the arduous task of pub¬ 
lishing the results, here admirably fulfilled. It should be insisted at the outset 
that the conditions of excavation at Harappa were far less favourable than at the 
now classic site in Sindh. The living and laboratory accommodation provided 
is far less commodious (I know this to my cost). The ruins have been far more 
grievously despoiled. Bricks, carted from the mounds with the aid of a light 
railway, provided ballast for a hundred mites of the Mooltan-Lahore railway. 
They have also provided materials for the construction of the modem village of 
five thousand soub that shelters among the ntounds. 

Owing largely to this vandalism most of the ancient buildings have been 
wrecked and the stratigraphy has been seriously disturbed, so that the indications 
of depths, carefully given in every instance, are significant in determining the 
relative age only of classes of objects numerous enough to be treated statistically . 
So not even Mr Vats’ very precise observations suffice in themselves to settle 
the controversy provoked by that famous sandstone staiucttae (first pubHahed 
by Marshall and republished here), whose exccUence is unparalleled till Hellen¬ 
istic times. The comparatively frequent use of sun-dried bricks in combination 
with kiln-fired bricks, such as preponderate at Mohenjo-daro, has further 
militated against the survival of buildings. Accordingly the mounds of Harappa 
have not yet yielded the houses and shops with well-preserved stairs and fitting 
such as bring back so viridly the life of Mohenjo-daro four and a half millennia 
ago. 

The largest structure exposed, a block 168 feet long by 135 feet wide, is 
plausibly explained as a granary. Like the inscriptions of Sumerian kings 
recorffing the erection of granaries, it emphasizes the importance of accumulated 
supplies of corn for such great urban agglomerations. Not very far away the 
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excavator exposed an interesting group of fourteeti houses, all built of mud brie 
on a monotonously uniform plan like the cottages run up by nineteenth century 
mining companies and factory owners for their employees. They seem 
to be artisans' dwellings and so throw a welcome light on the housing of the 
lower classes in the third millennium. Each house-block U about 55 feet long 
and 23 feet wide with a cubicle in front beside the entrance, an open court in 
the middle and a single room ifi feet deep at the back. Yet in the courtj'ard of 
one of these tenements was found a hoard of superb gold ornaments, Lnclutttng 
inlays of remarkable technical refinement. 

Indeed if the architectural remains from Harappa are uninspiring, the 
harvest of relics is very instructive, The pottery, seals, bronzes and other 
objects, from what the excavator terms the Late levels, for the most part duplicate 
these recovered at Mohenjo-daro, 450 odd miles away, and thus attest the 
extraordinary' uniformity of the Indus civilization in its classical^ Harappa phase 
(to use Dr Mackay's terminology). Still, even here there ate interttting lo^ 
divergences. A vase in normal Harappa sty le and technique presents in addition 
to familiar motives an amusing group of human figures. The most popular 
toy vehicle of clay was not the long village cart so familiar in Sindh, but a light 
chariot which looks, as Mr Vats remarks, very like an inverted pack-saddle. 
There is also a fine bronze model of a covered car, unfortunately lacking wheels 

and here illustrated on too small a scale. 

The puzzling thing at Harappa Is that the relics from the lower levels are 
less, not more, like those from the southern sites. As the depth increases, 

‘ tiny seals * predominate over the normal widespread forms. Though insenbed 
with the usual Indus characters, the tiny seals are really quite unlike anything 
common at Mohenjo-daro, The statistics here presented do not suffice to show 
whether there be any comparable divergence in pottery. The seals at least do 
not support anticipations of a widespread uniform culture undergoing loc 
differentiation with the progress of time, hut point if anything to a reverse process 
of assimilation. 

Then Harappa has yielded remains of other cultures than that named after 
the site by Mackay. These are represented only by burials and stray pottery. 
To the Harappa culture itself are attributable the so-called * post cremation 
burials ’ in urns. At one spot 54 such urns svere found standing in a row i to feet 
long, and 178 additional urns came to light in various parts of the ruins. Now 
of all these urns only one has ever yielded even the tiniest fragment of LdentLfiably 
human bone ! Their norrnal contents are small vases, figurines, toys, cakes, 
animal bones and ashes. So if the urns be funerary at all, the rite they attest 
nothing whatsoever in common with that observed in Bronze Age ornfields in 
Europe. 
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On the other hand the famous K cemetery, situated on comparatively low- 
lying ground at the southern foot of the great mounds, contains undoubted 
burials but not of the Harappa culture. Seals and similar articles are missing 
from these graves, and their funerary pottery is conspicuously different, tech¬ 
nically and stylbticallyi from the standard Harappa wares* Sherds of thb 
funerary pottery have indeed been found on the mounds too. But a statistical 
study of the stratigraphical position of these sherds shows that they must belong 
to late high levels. They and the btirlab in cemetery h presumably belong to a 
distinct culture whose authors occupied the site after Its abandonment by the 
Harappa civilization proper. Nevertheless, though the art of the funerary 
pottery m its motives and composition is so strikingly different^ survivals of the 
' cbssical * tradition in technique, and to a small extent even in form, can be 
observed. Moreover the skulls from the lower H graves are said to agree with 
those from Harappa levels at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa itself. Only in an 
upper layer of interments could Dr Guha detect an " admixture of a small low- 
headed rate such as is seen among the present aboriginal population of India\ 
The lower layer in the cemetery comprises exclusively fractioTial interments 
accompanied by numerous vases. The fifty-seven graves in the upper layer 
consist of jars containing as a role very incomplete skeletons without funerary 
furniture. The paintings on the jars and their covers—mostly peacocks and 
stars — agree fairly closely in subjects, style and technique with those decorating 
the varied assortment of forms accompanying the fractional buiiaU In the lower 
level. Deapitc the anthropological divergence there can hardly be any great 
interval of time or tradition between the two sets of burials. 

So the excavations at Harappa have raised fresh problems. There still 
remain large uncxcavated areas which may provide clues to their solution. The 
reader gets the impression that in the light of experience gained the excavator 
might be still more successful in disentangling the fragmentary walls and planning 
the buildings. {Too much reliance has been placed^ as at Mohenjo-daro, on 
arbitrary levels and too little on fioors and streets). We may then hope that in 
time of peace operations will be resumed with fuller equipment. 

In the meantime the Wstoriati of civilization b profoundly indebted to Mr 
Vats for his clear and scholarly report. The delay in its appearance cannot be 
I regarded as at all excessive, especially w^hen it be remembered that the author 
had to write his report in the intervals between hJa normal duties as Inspector 
and then as Deputy Director-General of Archaeology. Hb Department and 
* the Government of India must be commended for producing the wort so lavishly 
at so very modest a price. Of course I should have liked larger figures in many 
instances, but that would have raided the cost. The blocks, all made in India 
and including a coloured reproduction of a polychrome Jar, show a high standard 
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of workmaiwbip. The reading is fecUitated by good prpe and very helpW 
marginal headings. Appendices deal with technical subjects. Analyses of the 
bronaes by Dr Sana Ullah disclose in all samples both nickel and ars^c as 
impurities. He points out that predscly these elements occur m the Rajputana 
ores that may therefore very likely represent the source of the Indus copper. 
Mr Vats adds a note on relics from other prehistoric sites, including 

Rupar on the Sutlq, aoo miles east of Harappa. Though typical painted 
and seals were not picked up at this remote spot, the relics figured can all ^ 
matched in the Harappa culture of which Rupar can thus be regarded as the 
furthest outpost. V. Gordon Chii.de. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS. Edited by A. J. Robertson. Cambridge 
Utmertity Prew, 1939* PP- 555 * ^ 5 ** 

Miss Robertson explains in her preface that the present collection of lei^, 
135 in all, includes * every kind of deed and record concerned with the tranMction 
of legal business, apart from manumissions * preserved in Old English, nnth Ae 
exception of the documents printed in Miss Harmer’a Select English Htstoncei 
Documents of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries and Miss Whitclock's 
Wills. The number of documents relating to the pre-Conquest period which 
can be used m editions conforming to the requirements of modem scholarship 
has thus materially increased. Nearly all the texts have been printed before, 
but of few can it be said that they have been previously edited. The footnotes 
to the texts reveal the care with which Miss Robertson has examined her manu¬ 
scripts and she has provided translations and about 250 pages of valuable notes. 
It may certainly be said that, thanks chiefly to her. Miss H^mer and Miss 
Whitelock, the re-editing of historical documents in Old English is advancing 
with rapidity, and Professor Hazelline ohsenes that ' the present ^ms the 
appropriate time in which to begin the preparation of a new Codex Diplom^icus 
of all the charters and other documents in Latin ’. The editor is here, however, 
confronted with a difficult problem, whether new work should be on the Unes 
of Kemble and Birch, or should take in the first instance the form of adequate 
editions of certain ancient cartularies, in particular Hemnung’s Cartulary, 
the Textus Rolfensis and the Codex Wintoniensts. Many of the documents 
in Miss Robertson's own volume are preserved in cartularies, and the proportion 
of documents derived from cartularies would be higher in the case of the Latin 
documents. A cartulary such as Hemming s has an intrinsic interest and value 
and something is lost if it is not treated as an organic whole. 

Of the corpus of pre-Conquest ' charters those in Old English form a 
comparatively small proportion. The period in which the vernacular was first 
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used for drafting royal and private charters is a matter of some interest. The 
earliest royal diploma in MUa Harmer’s Engiish Historical Documents is that of 
Berhtvnjlf of Mercia, r. 845. Miss Robertson's collection includes inti Mercian 
dociunents relating to the eighth century, but the first, a diploma of king EtheU 
bald belonging to 743-5, seems to be a late ninth century translation of a lost 
Latin charter, and the second U apparently a translation (probably also of the 
late ninth century) of the surviving Latin summary of a charter of king Offa. 
Excluding the late paraphrase of one of king Ethelwulf's diplomas (no. VTfl) 
and the brief summary by a contemporary on the back of a charter of king 
Ethelbert (no. x), the grant of privileges by the latter king (S60-66) to Sherborne 
(no. xi) is the earliest royal diploma issued in Old English in this collection, and 
there is no other example from the ninth century, unless the origin of king 
Ethelred's grant to the ealdorman Aelfstan (no. xil, e. S70) preserved in a Middle 
English version is a lost vemambr charter and not the I.atin document which 
has survived. The royal diploma issued in the vernacular only was a rarity 
not only in the ninth century but also in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some 
of the surviving examples are undoubtedly genuine, but others are spurious or 
open to suspicion. One, a grant of king Edgar to Sherborne (no. l), was 
presunubly issued in circumstances which precluded the drafting of a more 
elaborate instrument—' I, king Edgar, declare in this book, which is a gospel 
book, that I have granted, etc. ’ From the early ninth century, testamentary 
dispositions were drawn up in the vernacular; Miss Robertson prints the earliest 
known documents of this type (lacking however * the characterisric features of 
the Anglo-Saxon will' and therefore excluded from Miss Whitelock's volume), 
belonging to the first decade of the century, Memoranda concerning litigation, 
some of the most interesting documents in Miss Robertson's collection, likewise 
go back to the first half of the ninth century (nos. tv and v, Mercian). Unlike 
royal diplomas, ‘ private charters * (applying this term to grants, leases, agree¬ 
ments and exchanges) were frequently written in English. Miss Harmer edited 
the earliest grant, that of the ealdorman Oswulf issued st the opening of the ninth 
century. Leases begin in the third quarter of the ninth century and are more 
numerous in the tenth, documents of this class forming a large proportion of 
Miss Robertson's texts. It seems to have been a matter of indifference whether 
leases were drawn up in Latin or .Anglo-Saxon, though those in the former 
language are more numerous. Of rather more general interest are the surveys, 
few in number but very precious, the list of estates liable for work on Rochester 
bridge (no. Lit, of uncertain date) and the ' list of contributions of men required 
for mining a ship, c. looo ' (no. Lxxii). In the small group of post-Conquesi 
texts in the volume the editor has included an interesting but little known 
record of the dues rendered to the church at Lamboum in the late eleventh 
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century (and probably much earlier); the student would welcome the discovery 

of more documents of this type. ci. o i j 

It is a pleasure to find in this volume critical editions of the Burghd Hid^e 

and the North<tmpi9T,shiTt Gild Ml, which have long been needed. With her 
test of BuTghat mdage, based on Laurence Nowell’s transcript of the early 
eleventh century manuscript destroyed by hre. Miss Robe^n prints the 
‘ specifications regarding the maintenance and defence of fortificattons wtuch 
occur only in that transcript and have so fat been printed only m the Dns^tam 
Epistolaris of Hickes. These specifications seem to estplain upon what principle 
round numbers of hides were allocated to the maintetiMce of the bormighs 
‘ For the maintenance and defence of an acres breadth (i.e. 4 r ] o w 
16 hides are reouired. If every hide is represented by i man then every po e 
of waU can be manned by 4 men’, and 160 hides are required to maintain one 
furlong of wall. It is shown in the notes that in some instances there is a close 
correspondence between the length of wall implied on this basis by the figures 
of the Burghd Htdage and the actual measurements whe« they can he per¬ 
tained with reasonable probability, as at Winchester, Wpham, a an 
Wallingford. The practice of discussing the document without reference to 
these ■ specifications ’ has tended somewhat to obscure ^e si^fipw of the 
arrangement for military- purposes. Professor Tait's Medtevai Eng^h floi-o^A, 
containing a valuable discussion of the date of the document and a note that 
SaafUtise ‘ has been located by Professor Stenton as an island m the Thames 
near Marlow* (pp. iS''®). ptotably 

be made to it in Miss Robertson’s notes. Of the SortkamptoashtTeGiU RoU 
she provides an accurate rendering which corrects the figi^ Round, 

who misunderstood the use of hedS (in such phrases as vat heaif hdt, meaning 
seven and a half hides) in the entries relating to the hundreds of Upton Green. 
S’ttveresluFtd, Stotfdde, Stoke and Corby. Not all the dispanttes betwwn the 
items and the totals are removed by this revision, but the details for Stotfd 
and Corby hundreds arc now seen to be correct. Round assigned a roll to a 
date in or before 1075 because he identified * the Lady ' with queen Edith. Miss 
Robertson suggests that by ' the Lady ' and ■ the king's wife the wnter means 
queen Matilda, but there is no proof that the Conqueror's wife hdd q^en 
Edith’s manor in Corby hundred. The date of the roll is not much atfMted by 
this identification, for Osmund ' the king’s writer ’ is almost wriiunly Osmund 
the chanceUor and the roll cannot be Uter than 1078— after that date he would 
be described as ‘ bishop ’, even if he remained chancellor after his appointment 

to Salisbury. . , , . 

The dating of the documents in this volume is often a matter of considerable 

difHcmItyt arid it La dear that the editor has sptnt much timt co ccting a 
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references to persons who orxur in them. Occasionally it is necessary to mahe a 
carefnJ study of all the notes to a charter in order to discover its probable date, 
and it may be urged that for the convenience of readers a date, tentative or 
certain, might have been attached to the brief beading which the editor devises for 
each document. The proportion of documents regarded as definitely spurious 
IS very small, for the editor is reluctant to reject even a suspicious document if 
there is any good re^n to suppose that It is a highly corrupt version of a genuine 
charter. Though in the past the authenticity of Latin and vernacular texts 
has often been too r^dily assumed. Miss Robertson’s approach to the problem 
is undoubtedly the right one, and her remark that certain charters attributed to 
Cnut have been regarded with undue suspicion (p. 406J is justified. This 
edition has dearly taken many years to prepare, and it remains onJy to place on 
record our sense of gratitude to Miss Robertson for a book which will fortn an 
indispensable part of the historian's equipment. R, R, Darlington, 

FRUHBRONZEZEITLICHE KULTUREN IN UNGARN. By Pal von 
Patat. (Dissertationcs Pannonicae ex Instituto numifimatico et archaeo- 
logico Universitatis de Petro Pasminy nominatae Budapesdnensis proven- 
lentes, and ser. no. 13). Buda Pert, 1938. pp, 1^3, 13 ^ 

30 petfgS. 

Even more than Ireland, Hungary has been a collectors’ paradise ; thence 
l^dsome bronzes and ornate pottery have been traded widely by dealers till 
mey are scattered about in museums all over the world. So the Hungariao 
Bronze Age is fa^liar to every antiquary. But scientifically the period is even 
well known m Hungary than in Ireland. A number of hoards have indeed 
been published and serve as a basis for typological division. But the very 
attractive and embarrassingiy plentiful pottery is even harder than the Irish 
to fit mto the chronological scheme thus provided. For before 1928 hardly any 
closed grave-groups had been published. Masses of sepulchral pottery and 
metal grave-goods were illrrstratcd and exhibited as coming from cemeteries, 
^ese may of course have been used for many centuries, but most had l)een 
si^mpiy plundered, and even in the case of those excavated by local museums 
the grave.group5 had been broken up. When Dr Banner of Szeged broke with 
this antiquated tradition and issued an analytical publication of the cemeteries 
on the lotver Tisza and Maros, he could show that the graves covered several 
typological periods, and was able to allot the funerery pottery of the area between 
ihe« Along ^e Tisza too stratified settlements had been scientifically explored 
by Mimon and Roaka and had thus established a ceramic sequence. In 1028 
I outlined a chronological scheme based on the four major cultural ph^s 
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recognizable at T6azeg, lettered from the bottom up, and thia W5is adopted but 
modified and improved by Dr Tompa in 1935- 

The Tdszcg sequence provided the chronological framework for the present 
atudv too, w’^hich really diverges from my scheme only verbally: von Patay, 
like Tompa, equates the Peijimos culture of the lower Tisza with that repre¬ 
sented in T6szeg B on the upper Tisza, while 1 have taken PeqAmos as repre¬ 
senting a distinct culture parallel and akin to that represented in Toszeg A and 
B. He agrees with me that both are parallel to the classical Aunjetitz culture 
of Czechoslovakia and admits that on the lower Tisza no sharp distinction can 
be drawn between the finds of the Nagyrdv (Tdszeg a) and Pcijdmos phases. 
His lists show too that the Nagyr^v and T6szeg B cultures on the upper Tisza 
are know'ti exclusively from domestic sites, while on the Lower Ttsza remains 
of the Peijamos culture are obtained from graves too. So even on the lower 
Tisza the Tfiezeg sequence can be applied only with modifications. 

In the rest of Hungary it is more difficult, for the area was no cultural unit 
during the Bronze Age. In the central plain and west of the Danube it is still 
necessary both to establish the cultural sequence and to define the boundaries of 
the several cultures with the aid of accurate cartography. By plotting on ten 
maps the distribution of cultures assigned by him to the phases of T6szeg A 
and B and of the four Copper Age cultures that precede, von Patay has made a 
modest beginning tn this indiapcnsable task. The maps would ^ more con¬ 
vincing if individual traits—^he several types of cinerary urn or pin—had be« 
separately plotted instead of cultures defined principally by pooled ceranuc 
types. As they are, the inclusion of isolated vases distinctive of one culture that 
turn up, perhaps as imports, in settlements or cemeteries belonging to another, 
is liable to confuse our impression of the boundaries between the several 
provinces. 

Nevertheless the maps can be used to check the chronology advocated by 
von Patay and help us to understsnd the origins of the Bronze Age groups too. 
Exclusive distributions suggest graphically the contemporaneity of the groups 
named after Peijimos, Nagyriv, Kisapostag, GAta and Magyarvatad (my 
Veseld type). The roots of these In the appropriate Copper Age cultures 
(Baden, Bdl-beaker, Bodrogkeresztur and VuEedol) are well brought out. Our 
author, however, would place also the umfiield cultures, characterized by 
‘ Pannoiiian wares in the period of T6szeg B and parallel to Pe^dmos. ^ But 
bis maps show an nverlap of the North Pannonian variety into the provinces 
occupied during this phase by Gata and Magyarvarad, ivhile the stray finds 
along the Tisza are frankly derived from settlements and cemeteries of T6szeg 
c age. The argument for the earlier dating of this fabric is as follows: * We 
know from this site a little cup that agrees accurately with the Moravian Aunjetitz 
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type. A small jug recalling the Theiss type (of PerjSmos) also came to light 
at the site. We can thus establish the contemporaneity of this culture with 
Aunjetitz and Peijdmos But the site in question, Zsitvatfi, is at best an urn- 
field (rn^cd with a query in the author’s list) from which a number of vases 
were collected last century. It cannot be admitted as a closed find proving the 
contemporaneity of anything. 

Similarly the parallelism between the Vatya group of Pannonian urnhelds 
and Perjimoa or Tfiszeg b is deduced from early-looking bronzes and vases 
found m huge umfields, one of which at Vatya comprised 364 graves and yielded 
also typical Toszeg c vases. The case for transferring the umheld cultures 
from phase c to phase B is thus in all instances very weak. 

The actual discussion of these umfield cultures is none the less of great 
\ ue, A link with earlier phases of local development in western Hungary is 
presumably afforded by the neiv Kisapostag group, here defined by the author, 
but pending the publication, promised in Archaeatogia Hungarica, of the epony¬ 
mous cemetery the group remains a little nebulous and the possibility remains 
that, as the original ex«vator thought, it should be put later. It is characterized 
m My by cremation, and still earlier this rite was allegedly practised by the 
Bell-be^er folk round Buda Pest and some of the Baden people in the Copper 
Age. In the ceramic decoration the persistance of the traditions of Vu&jdol is 
obvious, but unfortunately the VuCedol culture itself cannot yet be elucidated by 
adequate rnatenal derived from systematic excavations, but is represented by stray 
Jerds and stone implements. Von Patay has further been able to recognize in 
the pottery the influence of the Sudetic Tumulus Culture. But judging by the 
buna] with a rapier at Vattii« (not mentioned here) this influence must be due 

to an 1 Sion of inhumationists from the north and U"a8 not decisive in the rise 
of the umfield cultures. 

TheM von Patay still presents as essentially autochthonous developments of 
Copper Age traditions. Their relation to the Lausitz culture of Poland and 
Germany and its provincial outposts in Bohemia and western Germany tn not 
discussed. But some relation seems probable since, despite the contrast in the 
pottery, the funerary ritual agrees right down to the perforation of the urns' 
walls with ‘ gh(»t holes' in the Vatya group. On the other hand the pot- 
fomw froin the Vatya umfields (like some from the inhumation graves of the 
V attina culture to the east) really recall Aegean Minyan ware, and at Trov 
Mmyan wiue was found in an umfield. These problems cannot be solved by 
abstract ^ological Judies, but only by accurate plotting of distinctive types, 
analyses based on weU-authenticated closed finds and scientific excavation aTd 
publication. Yet with thw solution are bound up questions relating to the 
Illyrians, the Thracians, the Phrygians, the Hittites and even the Greeks ! 
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The book under review is to be welooined as a preparatoiy step to the 
clarification of these problems. But without more dosed finds and a keener 
appreciation of tbeir value, the data for such a study are inadequate to provide 
anything like rigorous proof, 1 hope foreign authorities will not accept all the 
author's conclusions without criticism nor reproduce them again and again 
as ' von Paiay has shown that. - We welcome too the enterprise of the 
Editor, Prof, Alfflldi, in opening the pages of Bissertaihnes Pannomcae^ hitherto 
devoted to Roman archaeology, to be vehicles for the publication of some of 
Hungary's stupendous wealth in prehistoric material V. Gordon Childe. 

CORPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM: U.S.A., Fascicule 7, The Robin¬ 
son Collection, Baltimore, Md. ByD. M. Robinson. Harvard University 

Press ; London : Oxford University Press, 193S. pp. 62 and 44 ptaies. 

2ZS 6rf* 

This is a mt3st valuable collection of plates of vases and fragments, most of 
which have not previously been published. The plates are beautifully repro¬ 
duced ^ and there is a full description of each piece with Information about 
technique, and wherever possible pardkls are given for comparison. 

The majority of the vases are of the later fifth md fourth centuryp but there 
is one remarkable Black Figure by the Theseus painter; this has the unusual 
subject of a potter making a kiln, with a herm at his side. It is important as 
one of the earliest proofs of the existence of herms. Another uncommon Black 
Figure vase is of interest more for its shape than its decoration, being a spherical 
jug with a sieve in the bottom ; no really satisfactory explanation of its purpose 
has been suggested. 

Among the Attic Red Figure ware is a fine maenad kylix signed by the potter 
Hieron and painted by Makron- the drawing is free and spirited. The Pig 
painter is represented by a large column crater in excellent preservation, depict¬ 
ing a lively scene of youths and hetairai, though the subsidiary ornaments are 
of poor quality. There are some new toy oinochoea, of the type used by little 
boys at the spring Feast of the Ju^, and a hydria by the ^ieidiaa painter remin¬ 
iscent of the British Museum hydria in its treatmcTit of figures at varying levels, 
hut with a more elaborate floral design which Is unique. Of rather similar 
style is a hydria from the w^orkshop of the Hippolytus painter, depicting a 
domestic scene of w^omen at their todet, w^hilc per^ps the most interesting of all 
is a large late Attic pel ike of the so-called Kertch style by the Grifiin painter, 
representing a fight between Amazons and Griffins. One of the Amazona 
rides a beautiful w^hite horse, though the white paint which one would have 
expected to find on their faces is lacking. 
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Thtrc are several Apulian red-figure vases, including examples by the new 
Hoppin painter created by Trendalh and the Tarporley painter. So far as can. 
be judged from the reproductions^ the workmanshi p is of no partkular meriL 
The collection includes a number of Campanian red-figurc amphorae 
typical of the end of the fourth century^ and three attractive Fish plates from 
Capua, One of them is by the Torpedo painter^ and In each case Mr Robinson 
has not omitted to give us the spedea of the fish depicted. A curious three¬ 
bodied LucanJan vase suggestive of a cruet, and crudely decorated with birds 
and human heads, has a spedal painter, * The Birder \ invented for it by Treu- 
dalL Lastly there b a page of later Roman and Apulian rhytons and vases made 
in the shapes of animals and birds; one of them, a duck vase, comei from 
Benghazi—not its only link with the present, as one recognises the same spirit 
in some of the articles displayed in our multiple stares today. E. Scott. 

EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS. Part i% : The Chalcidic Mint and the 
Excavation Coins found In 1928-19^4. By D. M. Robinson and P. A. 
Clement. Bidtimor^, The Johm Hopkins Prm; London: Oxfard Umvmiiy 
Pr^si^ 1938. pp. xxxii 413^ 36 phies* £3 7J 

This volume falls into two distinct parts^ the first dealing with all the coins 
from the Chalcidic mint at Olynthus, and the second with the coins found 
actually on the site at Qlynthus during the excavations undertaken in the years 
i9aS-3+. 

The first 86 pages consist of a very full catalogue which describes in detail 
all the known gold and silver coins, from all parts of the world, issued by the 
Chalcidic mint at Olyntbus. These are all of one type, showing a laureate 
head of Apollo on the obverse and a cithara on the reverse, and many of them 
are in an excellent slate of preservadon. From the similarity between them all 
and the close continuity of style Mr Robinson infers that the coinage was all 
issued from one single mint and not, as wras previously supposed, from a group 
of confederate mints. He U able to establish the reiadve chronology of the 
coins by die couplings, style, fabric, and degrees of attrition of coins found 
in hoards ; he finds four different types of punch die, the fint confined to issues 
of tetrobols and hemiobob, which confirms the accepted theory that tetra- 
drachms, were only minted at a later date. In many cases the dates can be 
fixed accurately by the symbols of different magistrates and engravers. 

The numismatic evidence confirms that an independent Chacidic state was 
in existence from 432 to 34S a.c. and all the coins were produced during that 
period. The varying prosperity of the state is clearly reflected in the issues of 
coins, and it appears that at times of crisis such as the early blockade of Potidaea, 
when the Chalcidians were badly in need of money, a great number of coins 
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of low denominations were minted. After the peace of Nicias the growing 
prestige of the State and its increased commercial activity were shown by the 
change of the coin unit from the tetrobol to the tetradrachm, w'hile the fact that 
the coins were used as models for the Macedonian royal mint indicates free 
circulation abroad. The mint continued increasingly active till the defeat of 
the Chalddians by the Spartans in 379. After this the rate of production settled 
down to a much slower pace, increasing during the brief alliance with Philip, 
but sinking during the growing opposition to him, until in 34S he finally over¬ 
came and dissolved the State. 

The second part of the hook contains a catalogue of the coins found on the 
sites at Olynthus and Mecj'berna in 1934, followed by a commentary which 
embraces also the coins of the 19^8 and 193 ^ eKCavations, and assigns revised 
dates to some of them. 

There are nearly 4000 coins^ many of them badly worn, coming from a wide 
range of places, including Attica and Persia ; the majority however are from 
Macedonia and Thrace. The dates vary considerably, but 98 per cent, can be 
fixed at dates earlier than 348, while the others, which were all found in the north¬ 
west comer of the site^ are almost all of the reign of Cassandcr. This pniuta 
to the few remaining inhabitants having been displaced in 316 by the foundation 
of the new town of Cassandreia on the site of Potidaea. 

The plates are clearly and admirably produced and do full Justice to the 
beauty and fine workmanship of some of the Chalcidic tetradrachms. 

E. Scott, 

DIE STADTMAUER VON IZNIK <NIC.A£A). By A. F. Schnkioer and 

W, Karnapp, Berlin j 1938. pp. 55i plates^ 22 figures in texL hmjo* 

The archaeological examination of the walls and monuments of Iznik 
undertaken by the Istanbul section of the German Archaeological Institute 
was begun in 1930 and continued at intervals until 1935. This volume (No* 9 
of Istanbuler Forschungen) contains the report on the walls i that on the other 
remains, including the lalamic, awaits publication. 

After a hisrorical introduction and a short survey of records referring to 
the walls^ left by travellers^ beginning with Busbek and Dernschw'am (t $ 53 ^* 555 ) 
a general description (by W. Kamapp) of style and technique of the building 
follows. Three main building periods are identified^ and their characteristics 
noted (pp. ^19)* Next (pp. 19-36)^ gateways* cowers and sections of the wall 
are treated in detaiU The question of dating follows (pp. 36-43) and the con¬ 
clusion is reached that the earliest remains are Hadiianic [ that the first building 
period b Late-Antique* not Byzantine, as has been hitherto suppo^d : that the 
second building period began after the earthquake of 36S, and repairs and 
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£iddLdoii$ continued to be made at intert^ab until IZ04, when restoration on a 
large scale and the construttioti of a second walh 13“*^ front of the main 
wallp and 3-4 m. high* was undertaken by the Lascarid Empecort Theodore i. 
This is the third building period. The later histoty of the walls of Nicaea, 
which w as finally lost to the Byzantines in 1330, k not Includedn A final chapter 
(pp. 43-33) contains a study of the pre-Islamic epigraphic material 

It is fortunate indeed that a careful study of these fine architecturaJ relics 
has now been made and published, since the normal rate of their disintegration 
by nature is, we are told (p. 8), being quickened by the destructiveness of man. 

Plans, drawings and photographs are on a most generous scale and of a very 
high standard. In the review copy, pi. 45 (referred to on p. 14) has somehow 
been omitted. Onp. zi, line 2, for ' Tafel 7 ", read ' Tafel S'. A few of the 
Greek accents are misprinted. W. A. Heuotlev. 

BYZANTINE ART IN ROUMANIA. By Marcu Beza. Batsfard, 1940. 

ppu XXI and io6s tui/A 93 iHustratians, 2 is, 

Mr Marcu Beza was for some years at Jerusalem s$ Consul-General of 
Roumania and he has visited many of the less familiar monasteries in the Near 
East, In the course of hh travek he has collected photographs and paintings 
of a number of ecclesiastical objects which have been presented at various times 
to churches and monasteries by Moldo-Walbchian notables. His collectioii 
of photographs and paintings is published in this volume with an introduction 
and a jejune list, from which one gathers that the author was mainly interrated 
in the objects not as works of art but as evidence of the wealth and piety of his 
fellow countrymen. The objects include altar-crosses in metal and wood, 
liturgical fans, reliquaries and caskets, book covers, icons, embroideries and 
iUuminations ; they date mostly from the 16th, 17th and iSih centuries. The 
title of I he book, as the author hints in a disarming preface, is a mbnomer— 
many of the objects are not Byzantine in style, none of them is now in Roumania 
and, with one or two exceptions, there is nothing to show that they were the work 
of Roumanian artists. 

Sixty-eight photographs are reproduced and twenty-three paintings in 
colour, the latter including a portrait of the Archimandrite Kirjacos, Keeper of 
the Treasury in the Holy Sepulchre, and a view^ of the Masiu monastery on Mount 
Pindus, The photographs are good and have been well reproduced, but the 
paintings are not pleasingp but whether this is due to the character of the originals 
or the printing we cannot say, J. W. CftOWFOOT. 
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The Sources of GeoflFrey of Monmouth 
11. The Stonehenge Story 
by SruARr Pjccott 

I N a previous paper in Aktiquity (September 1941) I indicated 
briefly the complexity of the interpretation of the jumbled mnh, 
legend and fantasy contained in the Hutoria Regum Btitmmae, 'and 
discussed the sources which seem likely to have been used by its un¬ 
scrupulous author for those parts of the work which purport to deal 
with the pre-Roman ages of Britain. These sources appear in the main 
to have been a version of the Historia Britonum of Nennius and a 
collection of pedigrees of ruling houses of the Welsh Dark Ages; a 
t;aneiy of other classical and Celtic material was laid under contribu¬ 
tion for embellisliments, but there was certainly nothing that couid be 
connected, even indirectly, with any source earlier than that of the 
cla^ical writers accounts of the Roman coii^ttest and occupation of 
Britain, Geoffrey’s prehistory is in fact completely bogus, and while 
d may sometimes incorporate interesting fragments of early medieval 
history or legend, It bears no relation whatsoever to the period it 
professes to chronicle. 

On the other hand, in that part of the Historia allegedly treating 
post-Roman history, Geoffrey relates at some length a story dealing 
•' building of no less a prehistoric monument than Stonehenge 

Itself. Now this story is 011 the face of it probably more fantastic than 
any other in the whole of his extensive senes of legends : it is a tale of 
msgic, with so little apparent connexion with any possible events 
that it was for generations dismissed cither as one of the flights of 
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Geoffrey’s fancy or aa a folk-tale from a Celtic fairy'-land. To the 
rationalist antiquaries of the nineteenth century the story of the bodily 
transportation under Merlin's direction of a great stone circle from the 
remote west to Salisbury Plain, could obviously 1 m brushed aside vnth 
an Olympian assurance, and it was left, paradoxically, for the precise 
and exact determinations of science in our own day to announce, 
through the late Dr H. H. Thomas, that a large proportion of the 
Stonehenge stones had indeed been brought, if not front Ireland as 
Geoffrey's legend relates, at least from a hardly less surprising ^d 
remote ’district; West Wales. Furthermore there is evidence of their 
hating formed part of a structure earlier than that in which the^f now 
find a place and perhaps before their transportation to the site of 
Stonehenge—they may represent in fact not merely the natural pro¬ 
ducts of a distant quarry but the transportation and rc-adaptation of a 
Welsh stone circle to a Wiltshire site. 

Now this correspondence between legend and fact is so remarkable 
that it can hardly be dismissed as mere coincidence. On the other 
hand, the assumption that there is a link between an event which took 
place between aooo and 1500 b.c,, and a legend first making ite written 
appearance in a.d. 1136, obviously presents remarkable difficulties, 
and the lines of approach which I put forward must be regarded only 
as the most tentative and hypothetical outlines which the literary and 
the archaeological evidence, taken in conjunction, suggest. 

We may now turn to a fuller consideration of the facts available- 
on the literary side the details of Geoffrey's story, and on the archaeo¬ 
logies, of the ‘ foreign stone ' element in Stonehenge. The stoiv as 
given in the Historia (Bk, viii, 9^12), runs as follows. The Dark Ages 
ruler, Aurelius Ambrosius, wishing to erect a monument to commem¬ 
orate those massacred by Hengist near Ambresbury, is advised to con¬ 
sult Vortigem’s prophet, Merlin, who is to be found^ at the Fountain 
of the Galabea in the country of the Gewlssae. Merlin advises him to 
send for the chorea giganiom que est in hmarao monte hybemie, the stones 
of which had been brought from Africa and possessed magical healing 
powers. Ambrosius therefore makes a warlike expedition to Ireland, 
where he conquers the king Gillomanius and acqtiires the stones, which 
arc then brought by Sderlin's magic arts on to the ships, and thence 
transported to Salisbury Plain, where they are set up. ^ 

The archaeological position with regard to the ^ foreign stones 
at Stonehenge is briefly as follo^vs. After various guesses as to their 
origin, some fairly near the truth, thb was definitely established by Dr 
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H, H. Thomas m 1923.* * From petrological examination by micro¬ 
scopic sections he found that the only place where the stones ivere 
matched as a ^oup was the Cam Meini region of the Presely Range 
in Pembrokeshire, where the various rhyolites and the unique spotted 
dolerite occur The ‘ Altar Stone ’ was found to be a sandstone either 
from the Cosheston beds near Milford Haven or the Sennt be^ of south 
Carmarthen and Brecknock. Subsequent research has shown that 
the Presely stones were also used to make axe-hammers of ' Beaker * 
type which are found at widely scattered sites in Wales, and two polished 
axes have actually been identified as imports in northern Ireland.* 
This exploitation of igneous rocks for axes is of course a part of the wide¬ 
spread system of manufacture and trade in these commodities which 
petrological research is now beginning to establish on a firm footing,* 
and though in some measure it brings the Stonehenge episode into 
connexion with the general movements of trade of the period, this In 
no way mlnimlaes the fantastic nature of the actual event. Mr W. F, 
Grimes, in a notable topographical study of the Welsh terrain,* comes 
to the conclusion that the most probable method of transport would be 
* a land route [from Cam Meini] to a suitable point of embarkation * 
in the Haverfordwest region, thence to Wiltshire by sea—either across 
the Bristol Channel to the Mendips and through the Frome Gap in 
the forest belt on to the chalk, or by sea round Land's End and thence 
up the Avon, 

It will be seen that the correspondence between the two elements, 
the legendary and the archaeological, are sufficiently curious to be worth 
further discussion ; w*€ have to consider the various means by which 
such a legend, ultimately based on the facts, could have found its 
way into Geoffrey’s text. If we assume it to have been completely 
invented by him, we are of course thrown back on the pure coincidence 
theory, which 1 do not think tenable in the face of such exact and 
improbable similariti^. But it might be argued that, as so often the 
case with an apparent * folk-memory we are merely dealing with an 
aetiological m^, either invented by Geofftey or taken by him from 
popular talk, to explain the presence on Salisbury Plain of a monument 

‘ Antiquamt jeurn., 1923, in, 239-te. 

* ANTiourry, 1936, x, ao-i, witK references. 

* cf. the First Report of □ Committee of the Southwestern Museunu on ibis problem 
in Proe. Prekift, Soc. 1941, vit. 

* Map cf South iVatfs shotting the dulnhution of Long Batrotoi and Megatiihi, pp, 
7-9 of introduction. (Ordnance Survey, 1936}. 
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constructed of stones which appeared to be derived from a remote 
source. This, while possible, is not I think convincing. Twelfth- 
century science w'as hardly sufficiently advanced to question the presence 
of spotted dolerites in a cretaceous landscape, and while Wiltshiremen 
would know sarsens for the local rocks they were, the only popular 
theory' to account for their origin by visitors seems to have been, that 
they were artificially made from a’ sort of Druidic cement.* While 
the’building itself might well be regarded as the work of gi^ts or of 
wizardry, it would be unnecessary' to invoke the transportation of its 
stones from afar—stones w'ere just stones and might occur any^vhere, 
and only their arrangement in an architectural manner as at Stonehenge 
would rail for comment. In parenthesis I think it not unlikely that the 
absence of any early medieval records of other stone circles, including 
Avebury', is due to the fact that they were regarded as natural objects 
of the countryside, in w'hich by a whim of the Creator the stones stood 
on end and in some sort of order. 

Unless then we have in Geoffrey’s story an aetiological myth which 
(again by coincidence) hit on very nearly the true facts, we must examine 
other possible sources. Discursive reading and a retentive memory' 
resulted in his filling his narrative with a mass of stories, allusions and 
reminiscences from the most diverse sources, some of which have b^n 
pointed out but many aw'ait identification. His secular reading 
included, as w'cll as Nennius and Gildas, not only Livy, Viigil, Ovid 
and some minor Latin poets, but Apuleius; he was familiar with 
geographers such as SoHnus, Pomponius Mela and Strabo, and used 
the Origines of Isidore of Seville and probably Bede’s De Naturu Renm 
as well as his Historia Ecclefiae^ and the Jerome-Eusebius chronicle.* 
But from none of these sources could he have obtained a Stonehenge 
legend, nor one which w'ould suggest itself for adaptation in the way 
for instance in w'hich he transferred Mela’s nine virgins of the Isle of 
Sein to Avallon in his Vita MeHini,' It is of course far more difficult 
to assess his debt to the popular stories which were the common 
property of the courts of medieval Europe and are exemplified by the 
collection in the Gesla Romanorumt or the French romances. In these 
stories Oriental and other exotic influences are often dearly present, 
and that Geoffrey’s store of legendary matter was not confined to 

*e.g, John Aubrey, Rttrmins nf GetitilUmt (Folk-lore Society, iSSi), 373. 

•J. J. Parry, The Vita (Univ, of Illinoia Studied in Language and 

Literature), zo. 

’ ChoTog, III, 6, 48 ; Vita Aterlini, 11 ,908 If. 
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classical and the debated Celtic sources later to be mentioned is shown 
for instance by hia knowledge of the story of Wayland.* * 

It is the Celtic sources to which we may turn with most hope. In 
my previous pap^r I summarized the arguments which have rendered 
baseless Geoffrey's claim to have translated (however freely) from the 
Welsh a book of Celtic hisiorj", but at the same time I endeavoured 
to show that he most probably used a book of early Welsh pedigrees for 
the construction of part of the Historic ; other than this it is difficult 
to trace any evidence of his direct use of Old Welsh manuscript sources. 
But far more difficult is to confirm or refute the indirect use he may 
have made of oral tradition or Welsh legends read and half forgotten. 
On this, the opinion of the scholars has been divided, but Prof. J. J. 
Parry has I think brought forward convincing evidence of Geoffrey’s 
use, at all events in the Vita Met Uni, of genuine sources in Welsh 
tradition and literature,* and the strong probability of an oral Welsh 
basis for the Prophecies of Merlin was well demonstrated by the late 
Enid Griffiths.** Such use is, on the face of it, probable, but it is in 
its very nature difficult to analyse or to produce evidence amounting 
to exact proof, since much depends on stylistic criteria. And it is 
precisely on these equivocal and unsatisfactory grounds of style that 1 
would suggest that the Stonehenge legend as recorded by Geoffrey 
bears a distinct affinity to Welsh tradition, and in particular to one 
story to which attention in this connexion was first directed, I believe, 
by Prof. O. T. Jones of Cambridge.'* 

One of the four tales which form the early nucleus of the medieval 
Welsh collection known, since Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation, as 
the Mabinogion, is the story of Branw'en, daughter of Llvr, in which 
there occurs the following episode. Bran the Blessed, having led an 
expedition to Ireland to avenge the wrongs done to his sister Bran wen, 

* Vtia MfTtini, II, 235-6 . . . aurum gfittmasqitt micantts, potula qut stHtptii 
giiiflaniius in urhe tigttti. Geoffrey's reference to Way land as a worker in precious 
metals (cf. King .Alfred’s hu-aer sin! tka^t uism Kelaadrt ban, tkaet gnidsmithts Uu 
icaes gift maer^t—BMthiut De Cotuoi. Phiht. ii, vii) suggests a knowledge of the originil 
Korse legend, in which Way land makes silver-mounted cups from the skulls of Nidulh’s 
children, rather than the French romances, where * Gailand ' is invariably a magic 
awordsmith. It was in this latter capacity of course that he ga%'e his name to the famous 
chambered tomb in Berkshire. (Dapping & Michel, It'iiyfniid!' Sanih {1S47); Gnnscll 
in Tram. Nnebury F.C., 1939, vm, 136-9). 

* op. cit. cap. 15-20; 137 ff. \ Phdolog. Qaarttriy (Iowa), 1925, iv, 193-207, 

*“ Early Vatieinathn in Wtlsh (Cardiff, 1937). 

*' In oonversaiton tviih my friend Mr Peter Fitzgerald Moore. 
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who is loarried to the Irish king Matholwch, is there wounded in battle 
and instructs his seven followers to cut off his head and take it to the 
White Hill in London by a specified route* These instructions for 
decapitation are csu'ried out, and they then proceed with the head by 
way of Anglesey, where Branwcn, w'ho accompanied them, dies and is 
buried in the famous ‘ four-square grave on the banks of the Alaxv \ 
Thence, following Bran’s instructions, they journey with the h^d to 
Harlech, where they hear news that Catuvellaunus is crowned king of 
England in London, and stay in Harlech seven years at an enchanted 
feast. At the end of this time they go to Gwales in Pembrokeshire, to 
a great hall overlooking the sea and with one door towards Cornwall 
and Aber Heofelen, There they remain eighty years, until they open 
the door towards the east and carry the head on the last stage of its 
journey to London, where it is buried ‘ with the face towards France ' 
to ward off foreign invasion. 

It will be seen that the story of the transportation of that precious 
relic and palladium, the head of Bran Fendigaid, from Ireland to 
England bears a singular resemblance to our legend of Stonehenge. 
In both there is the initial expedition to Ireland, and a battle which 
results in the acquisition of a venerated object, in both the transporta¬ 
tion to a southern English destination and its deposition there as a 
rallying-point of magic or funerary significance. In the story of Bran 
the stages of the journey are given in interesting detail; the last halting- 
place of the land journey through Wales is significantly described as 
looking across the Bristol Channel, and the next stage finds the head 
already in England—a sea-joumey is the inevitable link, and the 
uansport of the Presely stones comes immediately to the mind. If we 
have not once again found an accidental coincidence (and the coincidence 
of coincidences becomes in itself rather improbable) we seem to have 
some linking up of three things—the facts of the transportation of the 
Presely stones to Wiltshire, the Dark Ages talc of a magic talisman 
brought from Ireland through Pembrokeshire to southern England, 
and the story of the magic building of Stonehenge as recorded in the 
least reliable and most suspect chronicler of the Middle Ages. What 
attitude are we to adopt towards this awkward triad ? 

The resemblances bet\veen Geoffrey's story and that of Bran 
surely point to the possibility of his having derived the legend from a 
Celtic source, either from a manuscript, or, more likely, from an oral 
tradition in Wales. It does not seem likely that he adapted the actual 

** Mahtttttgwn^ Eteryman’t Library-, no. 97, pp. 33-48. 
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tale of Bran to fit Stonehenge, hut both may derive from a comrnon 
source. Bran's head might even be Stonehenge, and Geoffrey's version 
preserve a less corrupted story than that in the Mabinogion, or both 
may be distorted legends of the traffic along those ancient trade routes 
between Wessex, Wales and Ireland in which the Stonehenge episode 
takes so spectacular a place. 

There is 1 think some collateral evidence from the Historia to 
suggest that Geoffrey had some knowledge of the Bran or allied legends, 
in connexion with his stories of Vortigem and of Vortjmer. The first, 
and no more than a possible connexion, relates to the former, wh^e 
death, as told by Geoffrey, was by burning in a tower, as prophesied 
bv Merlin (set pHus te injra turrim htclusam comburent, Bk. Vlll, i). 
This suggests a possible comparison with the story of the burning of 
Llassar Ltaesg^'fncwid and his wife in the Iron House as told by Bran 
to Matholwch, but I do not insist on a parallel which may be fortuitous. 
The second point deals with Vortimer, who in the Historia commands, 
on his deathbed, that his body should be placed in a great bronze 
monument at the port where the Saxons had landed, so that the sight 
of his tomb w'ould drive the invaders back to their homeland— 

Itissit pirattiidem fifri sibi aerseam locanque in portu quo saxones 
applicare sohbant. Carpus uero suum ^st^am ^fitnctum foret 
sepeliri de5Up€r ut uiso bttsto barban reiortis uelis itt gernKPuam 
redirent. Dicebat fnim neminem i7/or«tn audere propim accedere 
si etiojn bustum ipsitts aspkereat (Bk. VI, 14), 

This is obviously similar in its sense to the burying of the head of 
Bran, and indeed it is linked with this, and with the twin dragons of 
Ambrosius related by Nennius, in the medieval Webh Triad of the 
Closures and Disclosures of the Island. The Triads arc suspect 
enough sources, and this one is presumably post-G^fridian, but the 
early authority for the other two items may be significant, and at all 
events it shows that the similarity in thought between the Bran and the 
Vortimer episodes had struck the Welsh compiler. 

It would be tempting to equate the Vortimer story w'ith an aetio- 
logical legend invented to explain the ruins of the^ Roman monument 
which stood on the great cruciform foundation at Richborough, but the 
archaeological evidence shows that this stracture, built c. a.d, too, 
was destroyed about 280 and its materials utilized in building the stone 
fort on the site.** No remains would ther efore exist to provide the 

** Soc. .-Inliq. Lond, Reuafck Comm, ReporU : Rkhiormtgk i, 35 j ti, 5 ‘ 
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basis for a legend originating in the Middle Ages, and the Romano- 
British source assumed to have been used by Nennius for the section 
dealing with Vonigern would hardly include legendary material from 
such an early date, even if we assume further that Geoffrey also had 
access to this or a similar source-book. 

It is however one thing to assume continuity of legendary oddments 
from Roman times into the Dark Ages, but quite another to carry a 
story back into prehistoric times- On the margins of prehistory we 
can identify such muddled references as that to the Belgic princ^ in 
the tale of Bran wen Itself, and, more accurately and explicitly, the 
important family relationships within the Catuvellaunian dynasties 
which are preserved in the early medieval Welsh pedigrees.** Sir 
Cyril Fox has recently taken the matter a stage further, again in the very 
story' of Bran wen under discussion, and has pointed out how the Late 
Bronze Age trade in bronze cauldrons from Ireland to Wales is echoed 
in the conversation between Bran and Matholwch.** This certainly 
implies, in surviving Welsh literature, a prehistoric stratum as early as 
the Late Bronze Age or the Early Iron Age,'* yet such generaUzed 
references are something different from the sharply localized and ^ecific 
account of the building of a particular monument that we find in 
Geoffrey’s story of Stonehenge. In this is implied a continuity more 
than could exist in casual hearth-side talk and stones tliat had become 
fairy'-tales. For a legend to have survived in recognizable form from 
the earlier Bronze Age to the earlier Middle Ages—nearly three thousand 
years at the most consenative reckoning—it must have been embodied 
m some set of traditions which were carefully preserved in as nearly as 
possible their pristine form, transmitted along a channel from which 
outside influences were excluded. Such traditions, such channels, 
can surely only be those afforded by a religion and a priesthood. 

Evidence for the existence of a certain continuity in religious ideas 
and ritual elements, usually connected with burials, from the Early 
Bronze -Age at least until the Late Brnnze Age, has been latent in the 
results of the archaeological research of the past few years, but it was 
left to Mr C. E. Stevens to bring matters to a head by his recent stimula¬ 
ting note on the Iron Age and Roman sacred sites at Frilford in Berk¬ 
shire, in which he boldly claims a survival of Early Bronze Age cults 

'* A.VTiQurnr, 1541, iv, ZS4, 

** Anttgimmi Joum., 1939, xi*. J73-3. 

'* For Iron Age cautdroni in Ireland see Mahr In Proc. /f, Irish Ated., 1934, xm, 
See. c. 11-29. 
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into the period of the Roman Occupation of Britain.'^ Briefly, he 
suggests a dual division of the native cults in the southern provinces of 
Roman Britain, represented on the one hand by the * Romano-Celtic ’ 
tjpe of square temple, an introduction from Gaul that he would associate 
with the Belgae, and on the other, in the non-Belgic regions, a sur^'ival 
of the Early Bronze Age religious conventions bound up in the 'tvorship 
at circular temples of wood or stone or earthen banks (Mr Kendrick’s 
‘ Henge Monuments ’) which at the Frilford site find expression in 
such a structure of Iron Age date, itself succeeded by a circular Roman 
building. Citing the abundant Roman material from such Bronze Age 
monuments as Stonehenge, Avebury, Arminghall and elsewhere, he 
argues for a persistence of their ritual emploj-ment during the 
Occimation. 

This most attractive thesis is worth developing at somewhat greater 
length, since it is obviously of first rate Importance in our Stonehenge 
enquiry. The sum of archaeological information suggests that in the 
Early Bronze Age there existed three main inter-related t>’pes of circular 
ritual structures or temples—an open ^ace delimited Ey a ditch with 
one or two opposed causewa\^ (e,g, Gorsey Bigbury); a circle or 
analogous setting of free-standing stones or wooden posts either by 
itself (The Sanctuary') or with the enclosing ditch (Arminghall, Arbor 
Low), and lastly, circular timber structures probabiv roofed buildings 
(Woodhenge, The Sanctuary).* ■ Though indirectly associated with 
burials, as for instance the ritually sacrificed infant at Woodhenge, 
they arc not funerary monuments, but during the Middle Bronze Age 
one sees a religious syncretism at work in which versions of all these 
structures appear intimately associated with burials. The famous 
timber monument of Bleasdale in Lancashire, and the post-structures 
within barrows such as those of South Walnss recently excavated by 
Sir Cyril Fox,‘* or the other examples known from Middle Bronze 
Age sites from Yorkshire to Dorset, snow one side of this tradition, and 

OxottigHfia-i 1940, V, 166-7. Frilford excavation if described ibid, 1939, 

iVj 1-70 ; cafTiment on the po&K simcture in the Iron Age temple by Ber^q in 
Prehiit. Soc.^ ii> 40 > VT, 90, n. 3* 

Frektit, 1936P II, 1-51 ; igjSp tv, 57; Afck. Joum,, 1940^ Xcvt, 193- 

22Z. 

Anifqutiria xxip 97-117^ Antjquitt* 1941 p xv, 142-61. Sir Cyril 

Foip commenting on ihis, urges the importAnce of diaiinguishLng * between construc¬ 
tions based on the drkvn and those on the dug-in poii ; between hurdEcmikeni' 
jijid carpenters" technique—they may have dilferent cultural ongins (/n Sept. 

1940 ' 
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the stone circles or ritual ditches inside bf equally widely db; 
tributed, another; and >vhile no non-sepulchral temple m the 
tradition is known at present in the Middle Bronae Age,_ it is improbable 
that none were built and that worship was confined to the ancient f^es. 
For in the Late Bronze Age we find the stren^h of the old tradition 
asserting itself in such diverse forms and widely distributed examples 
in both Lowland and Highland Britain as the m^ithic horseshoe 
setting within the Deverel barrow in Dorset,” or the double-entrance 
ditch at the Loanhead of Daviot cemetery m Aberd^nshire,” so t^t 
the appearance of the Frilford temple in the Iron Age cornes m the 
natural culmination of a long-estabibhed native ^adition of religious 
architecture rather than as in any way an innovation. And it app^trs 
not merely as a product of a purely religious continuity ; the tradmon 
owes its strength to the fact that the temple plan was itself a pait ot the 
heritage of the western European circular House complex, which too 
such firm root in Britain in the Early Bronze Age that it was still power¬ 
ful enough to survive into the Iron Age in the face of the rectangular 
house-plan of the newcomers.** The Woodbury farmhouse and the 
Frilford temple are complementary expressions of the Bronze Age 
architectural tradition in its domestic and its ritual aspects. 

Mr Stevens quotes the casual finds of pottery and other objects 
on the famous Early Bronze Age ‘ henge ' sites as probably inmcatmg 
a continuance of worship in Rom^ times, Maumbury Rings a 
Dorchester received, it must be admitted, scant respect from the con- 
querors^ who turned it into an amphitheatre; but at Stonehenge some 
structural addition or alteration seems actually to have been contem¬ 
plated and partly carried out in late Iron Age or Roman times, when the 
Z and Y holes w'ere dug around the already ruino^sarsen circle m hold 
stones or posts. The Stonehenge sequence is controversial, and 
attempts have even been made to claim it in its entirety for the Iron 
Age :** without entering into details here, an Early Bronze Age founda¬ 
tion, followed by a Middle Bronze Age {* * Wessex Culture ) granditwc 
rebuilding, and finally the Iron Age work mentioned above seems the 
most probable sequence, and one that forcibly demonstrates the con¬ 
tinuity of the religious traditions behind i t. And now, at the dawm Qt 

cf, I'lawkes in Antiquariei Joum.^ 1933, Xttl. +3+-S' 

*1 Prx. Sac. Antiq, Seal ., 1936, Lxx, 278-303. 

I have discussed this more fully in Artk, Jaunt., 1940, xevr, ai3 ff. 

®* R. H. Cunnington, Stottfkrt^t and iU date, 1933. But see my rtVBw in ATCfl, 
Journ., 1935, XCi, 336-9. 
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the Roman Conquest and of written history, ive can no longer escape 
reference to those elusive figures, obviously by now troubling the 
reader's mind by their equivocal reputation, the Druids. Mr Stevens 
avoided mention of the ominous priesthood; but such a body of i^end- 
ary lore as they possessed, such countless verses as they memorized 
and taught to initiates, is an essential element in the religious continuity 
we have shown from the archaeological evidence to have existed, and 
if there were legends of the building of Stonehenge handed dow^n to 
literate times it is these inheritors of a cult, acknowledged by themselves to 
be ancient and perhaps containing recognizable Bronze Age elements,** 
who are most likely to have been the medium of its transmission. 

We have no direct evidence of the nature of the Romano-Celtic 
religion as practised in the native sanctuaries in the west and south of 
England. An occasional dedication, such as that to Nodens at Lydney 
(though not in a native type of temple) gives us a glimpse of a native 
god later to become no less a legend^ figure than King Lear,** and at 
Ceme, in Dorset, it seems probable tlut another rustic deity was 
assimilated to Hercules, perhaps under the influence of the Commodus 
cult,** There is one entrancing glance, provided by Gildas and 
tantalizing alike in its brevity and its turgidity, of the gods of the 
immediately post-Roman period, the effigies of which, grotesque, stiff 
and savage, and more numerous than the gods of Eg>'pt, he saw standing 
inside or outside the deserted cities— 

. . . nec enumerant patriae portenta ipsa diahoiica tame numero 
Aegypiiaca rnnemtia^ quorttm nomtulla iimameniis adhuc deformibus 
intra vet extra desert a moertia soUta more rigentia torvis vultibus 
intuemur—De Excidio^ cap. iv.** 

*• .4$ for instunce the golden sickle for the cutting of the mtstJetoe, which Fox has 
plausihty equated with one of gilded bronze in the Late Bronze Age style. Ptx. PrtkisL 
Soe^ 1939. V, Z4Z. 

R, E, Tolkien in Ant^ Lonii. Research Comm, Rrporti Lydn€\\ 1932, 
pp.132-7. 

” AffTigum-, 1938, xji, 323-31. 

TKc of thia passage ha* been obscured by GLlcs^ mblcading^ thQii|;h * stand¬ 
ard" transition. He quire unwairantably translates motnia a* ' temple**, and seems to 
filiBs the point of linromrnth dff<mnihuf in taking it to be ‘ mouldering away \ whereas 
it seem* more likely that the reference i* to a di*lorted stvie of repraenutbn (i.e* a 
' Celtic \ non-Roman, artistic convention). A s^imilar tninslation of tlii* phrase to that 
of Giles is given by A. W. Wade-Evans in his s.f.c.k. edition of the Df Exddso, 1938. 
R^fntio was emended by C. W. King to ringrntiaj which would give ‘snarling ': an 
attractive reading. (1 am indebted to Prof. li . E. Butler for his views on the translation 
1 have adopted). 
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But he rrialtcs no reference to temples, aificl of ^ese there js no mention, 
until Saxon times when an alien series of religious cults had arrived 
to confuse the issue still further. 

Vet it is perhaps possible that the ancient native cults persisted 
in many regions little changed, and that some of theyiwnj idolorwn Pope 
Oregon' in 6oi cautioned Mellitm against destroying in England, 
advising rather their re-consecration,^* were products of the old 
Bronae Age tradition. Mr G. M. Young has made the intriguing sug¬ 
gestion that the antiqua moriumenia m hcutn ubi a ruricolis dicttur aet 
than hotenstypbum mentioned in the bounds of Bedwyn parish (Wilts.) 
in 77^ were really some form of pagan Saxon timber circle,** or an 
open sacred fenced enclosure such as the fana idotoTum turn sepiis 
quibtts erant circumdata ritually profaned by Coifi in Yorkshire*® and 
both would be as well explained by ‘ henges ' in the native Bromse Age 
tradition as by an intrusive Saxon cult. In the mingling of pagan 
beliefs and religions in the Dark Ages we see flashes of the prehistoric 
rites in the gloom—St. Samson surprising the actors in a ritual drama 
at a menhir in Cornwall*‘; St. Kentigem being surprised by tngem 
larvatonpn multitudo statura et visu hambilis engaged in some archaic 
ceremony,** perhaps allied to that terrible disguising as a buh-calf on 
the Kalends of January against which the Penitentials thunder in vain.** 
In the twelfth century even we find deux HeiUh hinted at as being, not 
so long previously, worshipped in Dorset,** And behind and perhaps 

« Bede, Hist. Eechs. 1, kxjs. The only posaibte exumpte of such re-consecrallon 
seems to be at Knowlton in Dorset, with a church as early as the lath c. in a Bronze Age 
earthen circle (AHTigi-itT, xm, !52-s). The site of Yspytty Cynfyn in CardignMhire. 
often clatnied as a church within □ stone circle, has been discussed and discarded by 
Grimes lop. cit. supra, 21), 

*» WilU. Arch. Mag., 1932, xlv, 525-7* 

** Bede. op. cit, it. xiii, 

>1 The incident is described in the early 7th cent, life of St. Samson of D0I, cap. 
Xtviii (Acta Santiorum vi (July), S 73 “ 0 i (Venice 1749), u^s. by T. Taylor, S.?X,K. 
1935 i cf. Hencken, . 4 rcA, fl/Conweaf/, 1932, p. 214! Crawford m Cuitom tr King, 1936, 
pp, 195-6). 

»*Josce!yn of Furness' Life of St. Kentigem (late latb cent.), quoted by Baring- 
Gould and Fisher, Uvei of tht British It, 23S. 

“e.R. that of Theodore of Canterbury (late Ttb cent.); the practirc had prariously 
b«n denounced by the Council of Auxerre in the 6th cent, (Margaret Murray, Thf 
Witch Cult in iVestfm Europe, 1921, p. 71). 

** Walter of Coventry, Meinoriale (Rolls Series, iByi), t, 60 : ANTiqurTY, I 93 *’ 
VI, 2 ( 4-6 ’, 1938. lui, 33 ®* 
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involving all, the cult of the witches, wherein whatever weight we attach 
to the strictures of Dr Murray’s critics, a very considerable element of 
prehistoric religion must lie. The streams of continuity must have been 
mixed, crossing and shifting and sometin^cs dying out completely, but 
in the early Dark Ages at least a strong clement in m)i:h and legend 
must have endured from prehistoric times, and possibly et'en a confused 
religious tradition may have persisted, so that the princeps saeerdotum 
idolairiae who, standing in tumulo excelso by the shore at Selsey reviled 
Wilfrid, emissary' of the Roman church,** may have had some title to 
descent from those Druids who seven centuries before by the Menai 
had cursed the approaching forces of the Roman army. And no less 
a personage than St. Illtyd came of a family of magicians and prophets, 
presumably of a pre-christian religion.** 

To review the forgoing mosaic of suggestions : we have arcluieo- 
logical evidence of the continuity of use of a certain t\'pc of ritual 
structure or temple, w^ith presumably an accompanying tradition of 
priestcraft and sacred legend, from the Early Bronze Age to the Roman 
Occupation, and what scraps of information we have do not preclude 
its even later survival into the pagan Dark Ages along with other 
elements of prehistoric cults. Such a continuity would provide a possible 
vehicle for die transmission of legend from an early period into literate 
times, and the fact that the legend under discussion relates to Stone¬ 
henge, a monument w'lth evidence of constructional activity'' as late as 
the eve of the Roman period, increases our conhdcnce in the prob¬ 
ability of Geoffrey having derived his story from a fragment of Dark 
Ages legend originating in prehistoric times, and preserved in Welsh 
popular literature. Tliere remains one point to be considered which 
may throw a little additional light on the reasons for the story’s survival. 

The transport of the stones from Ireland is by Geoffrey assigned 
to the joint efforts of two shadowy figures, Alerlin and Aurelius 
Ambrosius, and this association is worth ejeamining. The personally 
of Merlin as w’c have it in the IJistoria is very' dissimilar from that in 
Geoffrey’s later work, the Vita Merhniy where lie is in all essentials the 
Celtic prophetic madman of the woods who appears as Lailoken in 
Scottish, Suibbne in Irish and Merddyn in Welsh legend.** But in 

**Edd», Vita (Rolls Series. 1879], cap. 3t!Jr, 

Ehuiui » + ^ ^ Gmmum ariium phitoxi^hw omnium Bniamonifn ptrilissiTnux rrat, 
magicui $agacixnmiis^ fifuiorum praescim*, {Vita Samsonif cap. VIl)+ 

Parry op. cit. * for the JVItrlLn-Ambrmita equuiiDn sot also the introductory 
essays to (Early Engikh Text Soc.* 1899). 
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the Historia he is not only at one point directly identified or confused 
with Ambrosius himself \tunc aii merlinus qui et dteebatut 

Bk. VI, 9), but his supernatural qualities, apart from the Stonehwge 
and the Arthurian episodes, seem introduced only on the one hand to 
reconcile Ambrosius with the Dragon Prophecy’ attributed to him by 
Nennius, and on the other to enable Geoffrey to insert his earlier 
Vaticinia Merlini into the text of his new book. He represents m fact 
merely a separate embodiment of the magical attributes of Ambrosius 
at which Nennius had hinted. 

Ambrosius is however a more substantial figure. His existence 
is vouched for independently by Gildas as well as by Nenmus, boA of 
whom agree in his patrician Roman lineage (typically improv^ by 
Geoffrey making him the son of the Emperor Constantine.) and 
he appears to be a Prince of Wessex, fighting against the Saxons and 
Vortigem, with Arthur as his dux beilontm. Geffrey follows Nennius 
quite closely, and even the inserted episode of his coming from Brittany 
is not sheer invention, but uiiluies an early legend known also to Gilla 
Coemgin, who translated the Htstoria Btiionum into Irish in 1072.** 
But the introduction of the Stonehenge story is completely un^pr^ 
sented in any source, and it remains to be seen whether Geoff^jr s 
connexion of the e^ ent and the personage^ has any reason behind it. 
He is at pains to stress the Wessex connexions of Ambrosius-MerUn, 
the latter being found in natione gemmorum ... ad fonUs gahbes 
quoi fuerat solitus frequentare (Bk, vin, 10) and he may merely have 
associated a W'essex monument and a Wessex hero with no war^t 
except his own sense of fitness, or the association may have existed in 
the legendary' source he employed. Such a connexion in folk tales may 
well have been made; if not the original builder of the first structure 
at Stonehenge, the chieftain of the Wessex Bronze Age culture who 
rebuilt the monument in the magnificent form in which it exists t^y 
must have been a figure whose renown throughout southern Britain 
was commensurate with the architectural achievement and the com¬ 
mand of labour the monument implies. And what more likely than 
that Ambrosius should in the Dark Ages acquire the dim legends of his 
priest-king predecessor in the realm of Wessex, and through his own 
personality help to ensure a sun'ival of the stories of its ancient stone 
temple, mingled with his mvn prowess gainst the invading Saxons. 

If we accept the implications contained in the forgoing argument 

** Afon. Germ, Hitt., Cftrmiea Miiiora m, 171. 
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we must also accept a literary survival which though meagre and 
barbaric, would nevertheless be of the same order as that of the Mycen* 
aean elements preserved in Homer. In the story of Stonehenge in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth we may have the only fragment left to us of 
a native Bronze Age literature^a literature which would be as natural 
an outcome of a heroic culture such as the Wessex Bronze Age (or 
that of Mycenae, with which indeed it traded), as are the gold-hilted 
daggers of the warriors, but so infinitely more perishable. We may have 
a story of the builder, and of the building of the great monument to 
the spiritual and political ascendancy of Bronze Age Wessex, handed 
down as part of the sacred lore of its priests long enough to ensure 
its incorporation in the legends accumulating round another Wessex 
leader, a Roman of the Dark Ages; then preserved in the myths of the 
Celtic west and finally entering the body of written record of the 
Middle Ages among the legendary miscellanea of a romantic medieval 
ecclesiastic who may have fancied it as a fairy-tale. 
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Some Food-gathering Implements 
A Study in Mesolitliic Tradition 
by E, Cecil Curwen 

C OMMUNITIES which depend for their existence wholly or 
largely on food-gathering hunting, fishing, and 

the gathering of wild vegetable products-^—use implements that 
differ somewhat from those used by food-producing peoples {tTophogem) 
who live by agriculture and pastoralism. Actually it is seldom, if ev'er, 
possible to draw a hard-and-fast line between the two economies ; we 
ourselves, for instance, with our highly industrialized food-production, 
still depend to a very large extent on an equally industrialized form of 
food-gathering, viz. fishing. This is because w-e have not yet learnt 
how to domesticate the herring. Archaeologically, however, the 
distinction can be made, as is now' well known, between the food-gather¬ 
ing economy of the Mesolithic and earlier periods, and the fo^-pro- 
ducing economy of the Neolithic and later phases. 

Here let us" recall for the benefit of the general reader that according 
to present views material civilization, based on agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, first arose in western Asia and Egypt some¬ 
where about the fifth or sixth millennium B.C., and spread very' gradually 
westw'ards into Europe, eastwards into Asia, and to a very limited extent 
southwards into Africa. The effects of this econormc revolution 
reached Britain in the west, and China in the east, almost simultaneously. 
In each case their arri^-al was marked by the introduction of agriculture 
(wheat and barley) and the domestication of certain animals, the 
associated culture is defined as Neolithic. Previous to the rise and 
spread of food-producing cultures all the inhabited world li^Td by 
fo^-gathering, and even after the rise of the new economy the old 
survived in those areas that were not immediately affected by it, and in 
some remote parts even to the present day. On the other hand, many 
communities live by a combination of food-producing and food¬ 
gathering ; this may 'depend on such local factors as climate, geggmphy, 
vegetation, and the" absence of factors facilitating either agriculture or 
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pastoralism. In this way peoples which cultivate food-plants, but have 
no Hocks or herds, and no pasturage, will depend to a very important 
degree on hunting and fishing. Such communities may be ex{>ected to 
derive their hunting and fishing equipment more or less directly from 
their purely food-gathering ancestors,‘ 

It is not the writer's purpose to discuss this equipment as a whole, 
but to draw attention to certain features which ap^ar widely distri¬ 
buted in time and space, and which serve to emphasize the underlying 
unity of all food-gathering cultures from the Magdalcnian and Meso¬ 
lithic of Europe to the modem Eskimo and South Sea Islander, These 
features comprise the use of (i) multiple barbs and foreshafts on spears, 
arrot^ and harpoons, and (2) composite blades as cutting implements. 

Multiple B.'^rbs and Foreshafts 

Barbs are backwardly-directed subsidiary' points on or near the 
heads of spears, arrows or harpoons.* * Similar points that are directed 
forwards or outwards are not, properly speaking, barbs, and are not 
therefore under consideration here, except in so far as multiple points 
may be useful fur spearing fish. Otherwise their purpose is to aggravate 
the wound and to intimidate by their ferocious appearance—^advantages 
more appropriate to savage warfare than to hunting. But the barb 
proper is essentially a hook, the purpose of which is to enable a hunter 
to secure a wounded victim and to minimize its chances of escape. 
Broadly speaking, the number of such barbs on a weapon reflects the 
degree of anxiety felt by the hunter on this score. If his hunting was 
little more than a pastime—a tenrmorary diversion from war—a single 
pair of barbs on his arrowhead sufficed ; this has been characteristic of 
Europe and Asia ever since food-producing civilization appeared there. 
If, however, he possessed neither flocks nor herds, and his dinner 
depended on his hunting game and spearing fish, he took care to multiply 
the barbs on his spears and arrows so as to ensure the capture of the 
most lightly w'ounded victim. The subsequent extraction of the 
weapon from the wound must have been extraordinarily laborious, as 
any fisherman will readily believe. In this connexion it is well to 
remember that a fish-hook is really a barb, and that the little barb at its 
point is a barb upon a barb. Also, just as in modern civilization fishing 

^ Tbc probability that sgrtcuJturc may have been ' diaoovered ' independently in 
IjyogTAphically isolated areas, such as America, does not affect the question under con- 
aide ration here. 

* See 0 £Ji^ s.v. 
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and whaling are the principal surviving fon^ of food-gathenng, so 
the fish-hook and the whaler’s harpoon are the only barbed weapons 
that we still use. In medieval England iron arrowheads with a single 
pair of barbs were generally used for hunting; for fighting, Imwever, 
the arrowheads were normally without barbs, though no doubt mere 
may have been many exceptions to the rule, and there were certain 
ad Antag^ in making it difficult for a wounded foe to extract the arrow 

^poS*furnishcd with multiple barbs are conspicuously ab^t 
from Europe and Asia in aU periods subsequent to the Mcsohthic. 
This is no doubt because the importance of pastor^ism h^ caused 
hunting to be relegated to a mere sport, and the tradition of multiple 
barbs was early liKt.* The earliest multi-barbed weapo^ from 
Europe—in fact, the earliest known anywherc--come from the rave- 
deposits of the Magdalenian in southern France (FiGS.1-3). 
consist of long, pointed pieces of antler, with one or, more usually, mo 
rows of barbs carved out of the solid. Though often spoken 
harpoon-heads* their form suggests rather that they were Joresk^ts 
which were firmly fixed to wooden shafts for which they served as 
elongated ' heads’. The use of foresbafts is characteristic of inost 
hunting peoples down to the present day : the forward end of_the shaft 
of the weapon is made from a harder material than the shaft proper, 
wtifch is commonly of light wood or bamboo. The foreshaft may be 
of hard wood, bone, horn, ivory or iron, and its length in proportion to 
the shaft is very variable. One of its functions is to carry the barbs 
when present, as well as to form the actual point of the w eapon. Some¬ 
times a stone or metal point is added as well (fig. 11). The foreshw, 
like the multiple barbs, is apparently foreign to the food-producing 
cultures of Europe and Asia, where a short flint or metal head, with or 
without a single pair of barbs, was attached directly to the wooden 

^*'^^The curved, book-like form of the Magdalenian barbs strongly 

suggests that thay may have been modelled on the thums of the wild 

* A subsidLuy re»oii for the abaence of multiple bwbs may lie in the greater streitgth 
of the iron barb used in Europe and As», as compared with those of and bone 
commonly used in food-galheiing communities. These bemg more fragile needed 
reduplication. ^ 

•According to 0 £JD. the earliest sense of ' harption ’ was ‘ barbed dart or spear 
(17th cent.). Its leatriction to die implement wth detachable head and thong datra 
only from the cod of that century . The word cornea from a root meaning to dutch 
or secure something. 
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rose or similar shrub {fig. 3), the retentive power 

the number of thorns engaged m one s flesh or clothing. (Is there n 

in Central Africa a ' wait-a-bit ’ thom-bush ?) . 

The MesoUthic food-gatherers of the Maglem^e and A^iUan 
cultures of northern Europe (about 68^5000 B.C.) 
tradition, using a variety of forms of barbed bone points . While 
the Azilian type had tw-o rows of barbs (fig. 4), those of the M^lemose 
folk are almost invariably arranged in a single row down one edge, ^d 
the thom-like variety is relatively uncommon (fig. 5). in uiarus 
classification of the Maglemose points, comprising 20 tyyes (excluding 
those which, having a flint armature, arc not comparable), only tour 
U'pes have no barbs at all, and two have single^ barbs.* * M a gencTal 
nile the barbs are produced by serrating the edge of the bone wiW a 
series of oblique notches (figs. 6, 7). As to the use to which these 
implements were put, Clark argues that m many cases they were 
mounted in groups of two or more, with barbs facing inwards, to form 
leisters—a special form of spear for catching fish or birds, and doubtJ cm 
the prototype of the trident wielded by Neptune and Bnt^nia (cf, 
PLA-re ii). In other cases they appear to have constituted the barbed 
foreshafts of spears or arrows, while in only a few examples* does me 
shape support the view that they may have formed the detachable 
heads of harpoons, secured by a thong. The widespread distribution 
of this last device among modem hunting and fishing comm^itves 
suggests that its origin must have been very early; harpoons acting on 
this principle, but of various forms, have been noted as in use among 
the Eskimo, the Indians of northwest America, the Ainus of Japan, the 
Andaman Islanders (for pigs; fig. 17), in the Congo (for hippopotamus), 
and among the natives of Tierra del Fuego.’ Some of the last-named 
examples bear an extremely close resemblance to an early Scandinavn^ 
type ;* this similarity possibly being due to an ultimate aimmon origin 
via Asia, combined vi'ith similar Arctic (or Antarctic) environment. 

In remains of the Ertebolle culture that succeeded the Maglemose 
in Scandinavia barbed bone points are still found, though sparingly.* 
Some may have been harpoon-heads. Offshoots of this culture in 

* Grahsme Clirfc, Ttie MtJolithu Setilement of Northfrn Europe (1936), 116. 

* e.g. Clark's types 9, 10, tiA and 15. 

EthnosTitphieat Collectiom (1935), 6a, 78, 195,161-4, * 7 *. 3 ®= 

* A.NTiOtinT, 194*, XIV, 134-5. 

* Clark, op. cit. 150-1, fig. SSi 7 i 8 
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southern Sweden survived after the occupation of Denmark by Neolithic 
food"producers; In fact, it was a very lonfj time before the gradual 
spread of food-production made its inflvience felt on the peoples occupy¬ 
ing the m^ore northerly parts of Europe and Asia. Food-gathei^g 
communities, very partially affected by Neolithic culture, survived at 
any rate into the uronze Age over a vast area of Russia and Siberia in a 
state of culmre that Clark describes as ‘ modified Mesolithic The 
fishing equipment of these peoples included barbed fish-spears and 
harpoons, and also * slotted bone points ’ with both edges inset with 
flint flakes—a type of implement which we shall consider presently. 
It is these folk that are now believed to have supplied the earliest 
immigr^ts into America, via the Behring Straits,^® 

It is but a step from the Asiatic food-gatherers to the Eskimo of 
northeast Siberia and the extreme north of America, where we find 



Vta, It, SASBEO SONS PORKSHAFT OF ARROW. WITH ONE-BARBED 
COPPfiit HEAD i liODfitI.N ESKIMO 


scattered fishing communities which still depend entirely on food- 
gathering for their subsistence. The remarkable parallels ^twcen the 
equipment of the modem Eskimo and that of the north European 
AlesoHthic food-gatherers have frequently been noted. Here we merely 
need to record the survival of barbed hone and ivory points, nearly 
identical with those of the Maglemose folk of Denmark—right down to 
the present day (fig. 9). Some are used in leisters having two or three 
pron^ (plate ii, 1, 2), while others form the foreshafts of arrows, with 
or without the addition of a stone or metal arrowhead. Occasionally 
the latter may be asymmetrical, with a single barb {fig. 11 )— a variety 
that recalls our Epimesolithic single-barl^ derivatives from the flint 
petit tranehet. 

Turning to the opposite extremity of the American continent, we 
find the present inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego using fishing equip¬ 
ment very simitar to that of the Eskimo. The Fuegians live on fish 
and molluscs, hunting sea-lions and large fish with spears and harpoons. 

Aforioumr, 19410, xjv, 133, 
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Among these weapons are barbed bone-points such as that illustrated 
here (ric, to), the resemblance of which to those of the^Magleni^e 
in northern Europe needs no emphasis. Clarity in pointing out this 
relationship,” uses it to underline the thesis that the New World was 
origin^ty peopled by migrants of Mesolithic, or food-gathenne, status. 
We shall not, therefore, be surprised to find comparable hunung- 
weapons among other food-gathering communities of the present day 

in South America, . i- . tm ' 

The close similarity between the equipment of the Bskiino and 
the Fuegians is no doubt partly due to the prevalence of similar climatic 
conditions involving scarcity of wood and abundance of bone and ivoiy, 
in the South American forests, however, w'e find comparable weapons 
made of wood by tribes that are still mainly dependant on hunting and 
fishing, though they also indulge in some priinitive cultivation. Veiy 
characteristic are large arrows, five or six feet in length, wi^ for^^t 
of hard, black wood forming about one third of the length, and furnished 
with a variable number of barbs (figs. 12,14, and plate 1,5“S). Usually 
the barbs form part of the foreshaft, the whole being cut out of one 
piece of wood. They may be arranged in a single row tike the Fucgian 
bone points, or there may be tw-o rows arranged either in pairs or 
alternately. In another very interesting variety, to which allusion will 
be made later, the barbs consist of separate spikes of hard wood which 
are inserted into the foreshaft and firmly bound in position with cord 
(fig. 14, and PLATE I, 6). 

L#et US now return to the Old World, In early Mesolithic deposits 
in the caves of Palestine (Natufian i) Turville-Petre and Miss Garrod 
found numerous barbed bone-points closely resembling those of the 
Maglemose culture (no, 8),” thus demonstrating that tMs characteristic 
weapon of Mesolithic economy was more widely distributed than was 
at first realized. Barbed points in bone and copper, with not more than 
three unilateral barbs, occur in prehistoric Egypt but their use faded out 
as food-prcMlaction gained ground.” Passing eastwards, we know that 
microliths have been found in India, but so far as the writer knows 
no barbed bone points have been found there. But in the Ini^an 
Ocean the present-day Nicobar islanders spear fish with barbed iron 

” ibid. 134.^5. 

F. Turville-PetiB, J.R. Anlfif. I/at. (143a), LXil, 27a and plate sxvni; D. E. 
Garrod, TAe Slo/u Age of Mm/tt Cttrmel (1937). i, 37 and pUr lui. 15-17. 

M W. M. Flindei^ Petrie, Tooh and iVeapom (191?)* 37 
XLIV^ 14-51. 
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leisters which closely resemble those of bone and ivory u^d by tl^ 
Eskimos (PLATE II, 3. 4); Continuing 

line which the Polvnesian migrations must original y ha^e l^en, we 
find that multi-bartied spears and arrows are peculiarly ^ 

ihe islanders of Oceania, both Melanesian and Polynesian, and of the 
of kSa. Though the South Islanders practice 

a'n'icultnrc they have no flocks or herds, except pig^ and so depend to 
a%ery great extent on fishing, for which they use hooks, " , 

and^a^s. Some characteristic barbed speap and arrow^_^ 

New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands are 

and FIGS. It i6. Here again the resemblance of the former to ^e 
barbed bone of European Mesolithic is ^ 

the inserted bone barbs which characterize the w^po^ of the Solomon 
IsS foL a noteworthy feature which recalls the example from 
Si^Sh Arnica already citld (fig. 14)- We shall return to a further 
co^Tdemfion of this presently. , The 

a weapon from a wound must be a senous one, recalling^ the old conun 
drum about passing an umbrella * down a chimney up ■ „ 

The Peebles of Africa vair very much in their cuTtu[^statm._ 

U bree ertent they ate agricultutal, while those who inhabit the pMk 
htiTdf ■ ?-•-=■: h«da of domesticated animals. Other faetore wWh 

distinRiSsh their status from that of the “f *; Senee of 

are hi the general use of iron for weapons, Jmd (2) the prev^ence or 

hie e^c. ^It is possible that the arts of agnculture, pastoralisni and 

iron-^rking may have spread south from Eg>'pt at a comparatively 

early date-?certainly long before modem Euro^an 

estaiblishcd—in which case the cultural status of the people ^ a wh^e 

reSmbles that of Europe and Asia in a primitive and modified form, 

rather than that of Oceania or South America. ^ 

cant that multiple barbs are not very common on 

though they are by no means absent (plate 1, 0, ^3)* , , 

shafte aredlso dss conspicuous; the multi^barbed iron 

from the Congo, shown in FIG. 13, "^The exS^Svelv 

as the Magdalenian bone points were bone foreshafts. I he excessive y 

lone shan£ or tangs, of some of the iron spear-heads, with or usually 
StTfebs are%bably also of the same characTen But on the 
whole the foreshaft is not speciallv charactensne of Mnca, The un 
decided character of these two features fits m quite well with the 
primitive food-producing status of the people—not wholly detached 
from their ‘ Mesolithic * traditions. 
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THE USE OF M^CEOLiTHS AS INSERTED BARES 

We have seen that among modem primitive peoples which preserve 
certain Mesolithic traditions mttlti-barbed weapons of two main kinds 
are found: (i) those in which the barbs are car\'^ed out of the same 
piece of material as the foreshaft and form one piece with it {let us call 
this the ‘ one piece ’ type for convenience); and (2) those in which 
separate barbs are inserted into the foreshaft and secured by binding 
with cords (the ‘ inserted ’ type). The latter is a favourite method in 
the Solomon Islands (figs, 15, 16) and adjacent archipelagos, but less 
favoured elsewhere. It has been noted from the Amazon and British 
Guiana (fig, 14 and plate 1, 6), and single barbs are frequently attached 
to arrows in this manner in New Guinea. In all these cases the material 
used is generally bone or wood. In the Andaman Islands the spears 
and harpoons sometimes have inserted bar1» of iron, singly or in pairs 
(fig. 17), but not multiple. 

Turning back to the Mesolithic of northw'cst Europe, we naturally 
enquire whether there is any reason to think that a similar duality of 
types of barbed weapons rnay have existed there also. The one-piece 
ty-pe we have already recognized in the ‘ barbed bone points ’ so charac¬ 
teristic of the MagJemose culture. During the same period another 
Mesolithic culture, the Tardenoisian, reached northern Europe from 
the southwest, bringing with it its most characteristic flint artifact, the 
‘ microlith These tiny splinters of flint, an inch or so in length, are 
characterized by minute and careful secondary^ chipping which blunts 
a portion of one or both edges. They are found in very targe numbers 
on dwelling-sites of this culture, and sporadically scattered over their 
hunting-grounds, and the suggestion has been made that some, at 
least, of these tiny worked flints may have been intended for use as 
barbs inserted into the shafts of spears and arrows (fig. 18). 

Unfortunately no direct evidence exists in the form of wooden 
shafts with microliths still fixed in situ, preserved in peat-bogs. Very 
suggestive evidence has, however, been noted by Mr Francis Buckley 
in the Pennines in Yorkshire, At one place he noticed that microliths 
of what he calls ' penknife ' form are constantly found associated with 
an elongated or pear-shaped flint ‘ point ‘; in some cases a single 
‘ point ’ and a group of ' penknives ’ have been found together, made 
from the s^e kind of flint, and unaccompanied by any other artifacts. 
These he inteqirets as the remains of barbed lances or arrows, the 
‘ point ’ being the arrowhead, and the ‘ penknife ’ microliths forming 
barbs that w'ere inserted into the sliaft near to the point. He also noted 
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that many ‘ penknives “ are found broken, the fracture invariably 
occurring at the ' neck ' or at the tip; this supports the theory, for it is 
evident that the projecting part of a delicate flint barb would be very- 
easi ly snapped off.‘* Even more striking was Mr Buckley's discovery 
of about 36 triangular microliths lying in situ in a straight line extending 
for about tivo yards, at a point south of White HUl on the border of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. These he excavated carefully in the side of 
a waterworks sluice, where he found the whole set lymg in an un¬ 
disturbed Mesolithic layer (grey sand) below the peat.^* This seems 
an exceptionally long row to represent the barbs of a single lance ; 
perhaps several lances had been lying in a bundle together. At any 
rate a strong case has been made for the view that some microliths were 
intended to be used as inserted barbs. It is not suggested that all 
microliths served this purpose. 

Striking conflrmation of Mr Buckley's views is presented by the 
discovepf of the skeleton of an aurochs in northw^t Z^land, with 
flint points embedded in two ribs—ooe bone-wound being healed, the 
other unhealed and evidently fatal—in addition to which two obliquely 
blunted microliths and another flake were found in close association, 
so as to suggest that the beast's death was caused by a lance or arrow 
that not only had a flint tip but also at least three flint barbs.’ * 

The commonest form of microHth is the * obliquely blunted point 
more or less triangular in form. If these were used as barbs, what 
was the purpose of the blunting by means of steep secondary chipping ? 
Three possible reasons suggest themselves: (i) the blunting might 
result from the trimming of the flake to the desired shape ; (2) those 
parts of the edge of the microhth that were to come into contact w-ith 
the cord that bound them into position (if such were used) nvight be 
blunted to avoid cutting the corti; or (3) whereas normally the forward 
{or outer) edge of a barb is shaiqi, to facilitate penetration into the flesh 
of the victim:, tht rearward ^or inner) should be blunt to prevent it 
from cutting out of the wound, and the blunting might have been done 
for this purpose. On the whole the first reason commends Itself as 
the most probable, but it is possible that the others, especially the last, 
may also have been correct, at any rate in certain cases. 

Frauds Buctley, Mkrotilhic Indtutry, Marstlen, Yorks. (igiS), ii. 

From ijiformation kindly supplied by the excavator for inclusion in this artide. 
See also Peich, Jindent Man in tht fluddertfitld District. 

Clark, op. dt. Sg, 203-4. 
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It is not unlikely that some microliths may have been built up into 
composite fish-hooks, or into gigs for ‘ snatching ' fish, similar to those 
of wood and bone made by the Indians of the northwest coast of 
America.** 


Composite Blades 

Closely related to the use of flint barbs for spears and arrows is 
another characteristic piece of Mesolithic equipment—^an implement 
having a cutting edge formed by a row of flint flakes set side by side. 

In northern Europe this device was used by the Maglemose folk 
to give a sharp cutting edge to some of their bone harpoon-heads.*' 
FIG. 19 shows one such specimen in which unw*orked flint fiakes—not 
microliths—have been set obliquely in grooves along both edges of the 
l^ne point, thus serving in some measure as flint barbs, and at the same 
time giving the weapon jagged saw-edges. This specimen appears 
to form a link between the use of microliths as barbs on the one hand, 
and the use of a row of sharp fiakes as a cutting instrument on the other. 
In the majority of these ‘ slotted bone points ’ with flint insets the 
cutting edges of the flints are roughly parallel to the edges of the bone, 
thus fomung ne^ly continuous cutting edges. As will be seen, both 
types of composite blade—those with continuous and those with jagged 
edges—occur elsewhere down to recent rimes. 

It is possible that parallel-sided ^ used ’ blades, showing traces 
of Tvear on one or both edges, may have been mounted in this manner, 
either singly or as part of a composite knife. No trace of gloss seems 
to have been found on the edges of such ' used ’ blades from thi^eriod, 
so that there is no reason to regard them as parts of sickles. This, of 
course, agrees uith other evidence that the Maglemose folk did not 
practise agriculture. 

In the lower Natufian (Mesolithic) culture-leveb of some of the 
Palestine caves Turville-Petre and Miss Garrod found several examples 
of this device of a composite flint blade mounted in a groove in a hone 
handle.** Unfortunately, in most of the examples discovered the flint 
teeth were not found in situ in their mounts; two flints, however, still 

** BJII. Etknog,, fig. 256, 

** Clark, op. dt. 116-7, fig. 41 (types *'**1 phie v, 6, also figs. 55 (6), fii (S), 

62(1), 

*• J. Rvyat AntArop, Insl. (1931), Utti, 261, 265, plate xxii (2), and fig. c (ij-21); 
also pp, 271-2, plate XXVij (i), and r {6-11); D, A. E. Garr^, TAe Stone Age itj' 
Mount Carmel {1937). I, 31, 34, 37-S, plates m (15-21). sii (6), im {t, 3). 
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In position in a fragment of slotted bone, conflnned the relationship 
bemeen them. Two complete bone handles, one of which is illustrated 
in FIG. 20, consist of long bones, the handle end of each of which is 
surmounted by a carved animal head. Along one edge of the bone, 
extending from the base of the handle to the tip, is a deep groove in 
which the flint teeth were originally set end to end. The flints, of 
which considerable numbers were found loose, average two inches in 
length (fig. 21) ; a majority have their ends squared so as to articulate 
with one another, or else pointed at one end to form the terminal 
member of a set. The great majority show signs of wear and a variable 
degree of gloss or lustre along the cutting edge; this gloss results from 
prolonged friction against a yielding matcrid which is rich in silica, 
such as grass or straw, and its presence on the cutting edge of a flint 
is now recognized as evidence that it formed part of a sickle for cutting 
com,” 

We have generally assumed that the discovery of a sickle indicates 
that its owner practised agriculture, and the writer has committed him¬ 
self to this view in the past. But a typical early Mesolithic society 
practising agriculture at a period far anterior to any other known 
agricultural community’ is an anomaly that has puzzled many: never¬ 
theless some are already taking it for granted that these Natuftans were 
tillers of the ground, and this view bids fair to become axiomatic. 

If these sickles, complete with corn-gloss, had been found in the 
settlements of the Maglemose folk of northern Europe, the inference 
that agriculture was practised by them would have been inevitable. 
But with the Natuflans, who were at least as early In point of date, the 
case is different, because we have reason to believe that the wild proto- 
tj-pes of wheat and barley grew fairly abundantly in Syria and Palestine, 
so that this wild grain would have been an obvious and important article 
of diet among a purely food-gathering people who inhabited that 
district. The ears of wild wheat would need to be cut off just as much 
as those of cultivated grain, and what implement is more natural for 
the purpose than a knife consisting of a row of flint teeth set in a mount 
of bone or wood—a type we have seen reason to suspect m^ have 
existed among other Mesolithic folk as a general purpose knife ? Though 
the evidence for this is only based on the bone harpoons with flint 
insets described above (Maglemose), yet there is a modem analogy 
which lends support to the suggested connexion between the two 
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classes of implement. Some of the natives of Western Australia use a 
meat-knife consisting of a row of ftakes of flint, quartz, or china set in 
gum along one side of a stick (fig. 24)—a typical composite blade of 
^e kind we have been discussing, the only difference being that the 
flakes are not set in a groove but applied with mastic. It is particularly 
interesting to note that they also set a similar row of flakes along one side 
of the point of a wooden spear (fig. 25)—an analogy with the Maglemose 
flint-set harpoons which could hardly be closer. 

There is also some further circumstantial evidence suggesting 
that a row of sharp flakes set in a grooved mount may have been a 
regular feature among Mesolithic peoples, both for use as knives and 
for increasing the cutting power of spear-heads. In the Brighton 
Museum there is exhibited a ‘ slottea bone point ’ mounted on a 



II. Esmuo KNIFE FROM CAFE VORK; tAON BLADE SET IN CROOVE LM IVQKV KANDlK 
CL flQ> aQ kr pfiBef| 4 # e 4 Hulting 


bambfx) shaft, said to have come from the Philippine Islands (fig. z6 ). 
Unfortunately the sharp objects that must originally have been inserted 
in the groove (which is unilateral)—whether flakes of quartz or sharks' 
teeth—have b^n lost; but the implement as it stands bears a very 
close resemblance to the slotted Maglemose points of Denmark. In 
the same collection is an Eskimo knife consisting of an iron blade let 
into a groove in the side of an ivory handle (fig. aS). This curious 
method of hafting, which resembles of the Natuflan sickle (piC. 20) 
and is well suited for mounting a row of flint flakes, is quite unnecessary 
when the blade consbts of a single piece of iron. It looks as if a 
traditional method of mounting has survived in spite of a change in the 
material and form of the blade. 

While admitting the danger of arguing by analogy, there seem 
reasonable grounds to believe that the composite flint knife, mounted in 
bone or wom, may have been a regular feature among the implements 
used by food-gathering peoples in general, and that it proved to be a 
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specially serviceable food-gathering implement in districts where com 
grew wild. 

We have seen that, in general, rnulti-barbed spears and arrows are 
not used by people who keep flocks and herds—largely because they 
are not employed for killing shera and cattle but for securing wild game 
that would otherwise escape. The case of the composite flint blade, 
however, is different, for the same implement w’as equally suitable 
for cutting wild or cultivated com. In genera! terms, therefore, while 
the change-over from food-gathering to food-production led to the 
disuse of multi-barbed weapons, induding microZiths, the composite 
flint blade, used as a sickle, survived in some parts for a very long time. 
In fact it was not Anally discarded in Palestine till about 400 b.c. These 
flint sickles were made in two forms at Arst—straight (FiGa. 30 and 22) 
and hook-shaped (fig. 23) —and after the NatuAan period the mounts 
were alwa^ of wo^. They have been found in Egypt, Spain and the 
Alpine lake-dwellings,*’ and the characteristic flint teeth, showing 
gloss, are common in Palratine** and Mesopotamia, W'hile the flints 
are usually set to form a continuous edge, the jagged setting has been 
found^ in Spain (fig, 27) and the Alps, and was perhaps occasionally 
used in Egypt. From the Alps northwards, however, the composite 
blade with continuous edge, arranged in crescentic form in the con- 
carity of a curved wooden mount, gave place to a one-piece flint crescent, 
similarly mounted. These are the ch^cteHstic flint stddes of Scandi¬ 
navia, and the change-over, which was no doubt due to the advanced 
skill of the north European flint knappers, seems to have taken place 
in the Alpine districts, for both kinds—the composite and the single 
piece—have been found there.*® 

The survival of the composite blade among the modern aborigines 
of western Australia has already been mentioned. The use of the teeth 
of sharks or Ashes for a simil^ puijpose by the Gilbert Islanders, the 
Hawaiians and some South American Indians is probably another 
manifestation of the same Mesolithic tradition, though in this case the 
r^ultant edge is inevitably of the jagged variety, peculiarly useful in 
weapons of war. It may, however, te argued that in the absence of 
metal or flint there was little else but teeth from which cutting imple¬ 
ments could be made. 


® For dravi'ings mc ANTnjurnr, 1930, iv, iSi. 
** Antiquity, 1935, ix, 62. 

•* Proc. Prthist. Soe (193S), iv, 39-32. 
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Conclusions 

In studying two probably interrelated characteristics of food¬ 
gathering peoples, past and present—the use of multiple barbs and of 
composite blades—an attempt has been made to suggest the existence 
of a Mesolithic tradition that has stretched unbroken from the days of 
the Maglcmose folk, or even of the Magdalenians, down to the present 
time in certain parts of the world. That a Mesolithic tradition should 
survive for so long need occasion no surprise tvhen one considers that 
the time that has elapsed since the end of the north European Meso¬ 
lithic period (about 4000 years) is less than the estimated duration of 
that period (some 5000 or 6000 years). 

In regard to hunting weapons, multi-barbed points disappeared 
wherever pastoralism took the place of hunting as a source of animal 
food. In the case of the composite blade, however, this primitive 
form of general purpose knife, which probably arose from observing 
the cutting effect of a row of sharp flint barbs on the head of a spear, 
became even more useful as a sickle after the introduction of agriculture. 
Instead, therefore, of being discarded it became more generally adopted 
in countries bordering the Mediterranean, and thereafter underwent 
a gradual process of development into more advanced forms. 


Very many of the implements illustrated here belong to the large 
and representative ethnographic collection in the Brighton Municipal 
Museum, and the waiter desires to express his indebtedness to Mr C. W. 
Musgrave, the Director, for allowing them to be illustrated here, and 
to Miss Patching, assistant Curator, for much trouble taken in producing 
the desired specimens from showcases and lofty wall-displays. 
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St Alban and St, Albans 

by Welhelm Ll^\^soN 

T he name of St. Alban, the pwtomariyr AngUaet occurs for the 
first time in the Life of Sishop Genmnus of Auxerre which 
Constantius of Lyons wrote about 480. Germanus and his 
colleague Lupus of Troj^es had been sent to Britain in 429 to fight 
against the Pelagian heretics ■ having succeeded, they visited the tomb 
of St, Alban to offer their thanhs for the victory (c. 16, in Mon* Germ. 
/rift., Scriptores rentm Merovtngicarum vn, 262); Conpressa itaque 
perv^sitate damnabih etusque tmctoribus confutatis ammhquie omnium 
fideipuritaie coi^sitis^ sacerdotes beatum Albanum marlyremt acturi Deo 
per ipsum gratiaSi petierunt. The genuine text of the Life does not 
tell anything more of the martyr, who evidendy could be presumed to 
be known^ to the reader. The uneventful return of the bishops to 
Gaul too is attributed to the intercession of the saint (c. 18, p. 265): 
Trangutllam navigaftonem merita propria et intercessio Albani martyris 
paraveruni, quietosque antestites suarum desideriis felix carina restituit, 
Bede, in copying several chapters of this source almost verbatim 
{Hist, EccLt I, 17-21), added more details on the visit of the tomb (end 
of c. i8), which were transcribed later in the second, much enlarged 
Life of St, Germanus. In preparing my edition of the original text, 
I gave reasons for referring Bede’s addition to the ‘ lost * Passio Al^i, 
which no doubt he had used in a preceding chapter (1, 7) on the saint's 
martyrdom.‘ My conjectures on Bede's source were right. For at 
that very time Wilhelm Mever, professor of Gottingen University and 
one of the founders of modem philology of medieval Latin, had dis¬ 
covered this source and two older texts of the Passio Al^i. Their 
publication was a most important contribution to these studies, though 
It is sometimes overlooked today.* 

* See niy payer " Sischof Gemtanui von Auxerrt unci die Quellen m setner 
Geschichtc ’ (in Netm Ar^hiv d!fr Geiellicfu^t fur ^Ittre daitstfie CesdacMti/amde, 1003, 
XXIX, I, 147-50, 16a). 

* ‘ Did Legendc <Jes h. AJhanus, de* Protottiiutyr Angliae, iji Texun vor Beda* 
(AMatidiuttgeH der Kgl. GmllKha/t der Wiisenzcfia/ten su GSttingen, Pkilol.^hitt. Klatie, 
JVfueFalge, 1904, Vlii, i). Cp. the reviews by J,B, Bury, English HitiaricaiRevutB, 1905, 
34 S~ 47 ' .dtialecta Bolhndiafiat 1905, xxiV, 397-99; Hugh Williams, 

Chrutiasaty in tarly Britain (Oxford 1912). 106-9 : H. Dekhayc, Le/ Patrions da 
martyrs et les genra iitt^airts (Brusselii 1921), 403-7. 
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St. Alban was celebrated during the Middle Ages in the Rhine¬ 
land, as well as in other parts of the Continent, His name was not the 
origin of place-names on the Rhine, as in France ] but more churches 
were dedicated to him there than in England. In some cases a local 
saint of the same name may have been confused with him. The legend 
of St. xAIban at Mainz distinguished the patron-saint from the British 
martyr. The church stood on the site of an earlier one in a cemetery* 
where inscriptions recently found have thrown light on the transition 
from the Roman to the Frankish period. But here also, where the 
dedication to St, Alban can be traced back to 756—nearly to tbe death 
of the Anglo-Sa.\on St. Boniface—the festal day of the martyr was the 
21 St of June : this fact suggests the original identity of the local saint 
with the British martyr, whose day was the 23 nd of the same month.* 

At Cologne a parish church dedicated to the British saint existed 
(and exists today near the Giirzenich) as a sign of the old relations 
between this, the largest town of medieval Germany, and England. 
The church is first mentioned in the lath century about the time when 
Henry 11 mnted the earliest privileges to the merchants of Cologne. 
Another church of the same town, St. Pantaleon's, owned relics of a 
St. Albinus, which w'ere said to have been brought from Rome by the 
empress Thcophanu about 984; but these relics also were ascrib^ to 
the martyr of St. Albans. So his name is hound to be familiar to a 
Rhenish historian. 

Local histoiT enhanced my interest in the British saint. The 
development of Bonn was analogous in some respect to that of St. 
Albans. A Roman towm preceded in both instances the medieval 
cities, which were situated outside the Roman walls—at Bonn a legionary 
fortress, Bonna castra, with its suburb ] at St. Albans a Tttuntcipium, 
Verulamium. Both fell into decay and disappeared. A new town 
arose gradually in the Middle Ages around a martyr's tomb and church 
on a hill with an old cemetery, at some distance from the destroyed 
Roman settlement—at Bonn around the ‘ minster' of SS. Cassius and 
Floreniius ; at Verulamium on the other side of the river Ver near the 
abbey church of St. Albans, The comparison might be continued. 
One might mention the part played by the royal ‘ borough ’ of Kingsbury 

* So H. Dtlchayie, ' In Britunnia dona le MartjTologe Hi^mnyinSen ' {pTaceefli»<^i 
Britxth Ac&drmy, 1931, xvji, 301). The same diffcrenct of one day (and the changina 
of Alhanua and Albinua) b found also to the additions of Si. AlbM’a name in sevenS 
texts of the Alanyrologiuni Hbronyinbnum {Acta sanctoTVm Novembns, 11. ±, pp. 328. 
330); many caJendai^ give both dayi» accordingly. 
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giving place to the borough of the abbot of St. Albans, and the manor of 
the archbishop of Cologne growing into the medieval Bonn ; the new 
parish churches being ‘ proprietary churches ’ of the two monasteries; 
the relations between the citizens and the lords of the towns, abbot and 
archbishop. There were difl'erenc^ in the development of course— 
but Tie quid mmis I 

However the question is : has the comparison a real foundation 
at all ? Has St, ^^bans grown up a mart>T’s church indeed, 
near a originating in Roman times, or only wrongly regarded 

as such in the Aliddle Ages ? No one has doubted the tradition since 
Bede, who expressly located St. Alban’s martyrdom and church iuxfa 
nvitatem Verolamiutn (Hist, Eccl, [, 7)- The earlier continental sources 
do not name the place; neither Constantins, nor the poet Venantius 
Fortunatus in a often quoted verse, nor the authors of the old Passions. 
Only the earliest British writer, Gildas, who wrote shortly before the 
middle of the 6th century, gives the name of Verulamium in mentioning 
the martyrs of Roman times, whose deaths he ascribed by oonjecture 
to the Diocletian persecution [De excidia Britanniae c. 10); 

Qui (Dcud) gratuito munerv, supradJeto ut conicimua persecultoiiis tempore, 
fit pciutu^ cTAssa atrae nocfia caligiiirt Ertfannia obfusearctiir^ clanssimes lampadts 
santiDrum fuanyrum nobis acctndk, quorum nunc corparurn stpultuxac et 
stonun] loa, si nort lugubri divnitto bArbaronjxn quam pluiima ob actkni nost-rs 
avibns adimenentur^ non minimum inttientium mcntibus ardoFtm divinat caritaUs 
in^tenent: sanctum Albanum VcmlamitiMm, .^rtm ct lulium Legion urn urbk 
aves ^ttmsqut ufriusqut sexus drversis in low summa magnan imitate in adt 
Chnsti perstantes dico. 

Wade-Evans recently held the view * that Alban did not suffer near 
Verulamium but, like Aaron and Julius, near the Roman legionary 
fortress of Caerleon in Monmouthshire, on Mount St. Albans, a hill 
situated northeast of Caerleon on the eastern side of the river Usk, 
where a Roman cemetery’ has left its traces: * the author does not say 
tl^t Alban suffered at Verulam, or Julius and Aaron at Caerleon, only 
tii^t Alban was a tnan of Verulam j arid that the other two were of 
Caerleon . But why should Gildas have mentioned the towns, if the 
corporum sepulturae et passionum lota of the martjTs 'were not to be found 
there, to use his own words ? Wade-Evans agrees that the martyrdom 
of Julius and Aaron is connected with Caerleon indeed, and draivs the 
conclusion : * We should naturally expect to find the " martyrium 

®JC“Ev4iis, * flic Site of St. Aibaa's Martyrdom .-Irchiieotopui CflW" 
WMrv, igoj;, 6 th scries v, 156^5^; Wetsh Chrisliitn Origins (Oxford 1934}, iS f.: 
.VcjwriM s Huiory of the Rritani (Loodon 193S), iji (n. 2), 132 (n. ij, 
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Albani ” in the same district On the contrary, if the two others 
suffered near Caerleoit, one must expect from Gildas’ words the same 
in the case of AJbanus and Verukmium. ! shal! not dwell on all the 
^guments of Wade-Evans, He bases his reasoning upon Gildas alone, 
instead of upon the old Passions, on one of which Gildas depended in 
repeating, from memory I think, a part of its contents. The name of 
the river, the waters of which Alban crosses before his death, is not 
given in the Passions; Gildas wrongly calls it the Thames (c. n). 
This instance proves that he cannot have seen Vcrulamium and its 
river Ver, the small brook which separates the Roman town from St. 
Albans; nor could he have inserted the name of the Thames, if he had 
known Caerteon and the river Usk and believed that Alban also sufrered 
there. Nor does Gildas speak of a military centre, a fortress like 
Caerleon, as the place of the martyrdom. 

There was a chapel dedicated'to the martyr on Mount St. Albans, 
as the names of the MU and of a piece of tand^ called the chapel yard * 
suggest even today; the church is mentioned in 1495 (Jos. A. Bradney, 
A Hktory of Monmouthshire i v, ii, 305), but it might have been 

of comparatively late origin, from a time when the fame of the martyr 
had spread and had reached Monmouthshire. This can be seen fr<^ 
docimients which mention the church of SS. JuUus and Aaron, the other 
British mityrs of Roman age who are known from Gildas. That a 
church in or near Caerleon was dedicated to their memory might be 
presumed from his words, but it is attested the first time by a charter 
m the Book of Llandaff.* It has the heading De Merthir ( ^martyrio) 
/uK (read luUi) et Aron and tells the end of a struggle between three 
sons of Beli and the men of Bishop Nud of Llandan. The object of 
the contest was iotum territorium sanctormn marttrum luUi ei Aron, 
which was given back by the adversaries to the church of Lbndaff. 
A description of the boundaries of this ‘ territory ' in Welsh is added ; 
here it is sufficient to state that they began and ended on the river Usk, 
in accordance with Gildas’ mention of Caerleon. The charter can be 
dated about 870; the first of the lay witnesses are Mouric, king of 
Gwent, who died in 873, and his sons Brochvail and F emvail, who some 

* The Text of the Book of Llan DSv ed. J. Gw. Evans imd J. Rhys (Oxford ifigj). 
225 f. (u^Lition of Iht WeM part p. 377 ; cp. Eradncy, loc. di. 294, 302). A few 
churches in Brittany were dedicated to St. Aaron, rather the martyr of Caerleon tlian an 
obscure hermit of St. MaJo, in the opinion of J. Loth. noms des laintt bretoiu (Paris 
j^m), 7 (cp. 147) of F. Dulne, * IMemento des sources hagiDgraphitjucs dc t’histoire 
de Bretagne I, (Mdmoiret de !a Socidtd anhdologique d'Ille-ei-l'iim»e, 191S, SLV'l, 180 L. 
off-print 138 f.) 
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vears later recognized the supremacy of Alfred the Great together with 
king Hywel ap Rhys of Glywy'sing, who witnessed several other charters 
of the same bishop Nud. A territory belonging to two saints must 
have been connected with one church dedicated to both. 

More than two centuries pass before the church is mentioned 
again. The advowson, we might say the proprietary rights of it> had 
come to the Welsh lords of Caerleon, who were succeeded ^ter the 
Norman Conquest by Robert of Chandos, In or short!v before tirj 
he gave the church of Goldcliff to the famous monastery of Le Bee in 
Normandy for the foundation of a priory; the church was situated on 
the coast eastn'ards from the mouth of the Uskr He bestowed on it 
other property, as well as churches in his ‘ defence ’ of which he held 
the advowson; he mentions first ecclesiam sanctae Trinitatts iuxta 
KarUun and ecclesiam lutii et Arott* The church of the Holy Trinity 
is now the church of the hamlet of Christchurch, on the eastern side of 
the Usk between Newport and Caerleon-ultra-fmatem; it ‘ stands on 
an eminence and is a prominent landmark for miles Down the river, 
west of Christchurch, is the farmhouse of St. Julian’s, once the residence 
of a branch of the Herbert family and, by his first wife, of Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury% the philosopher. The place been identified 
with our St, Julius, whose name was changed to Julianus in the Welsh 
genealogies of the tenth century in Harieian MS. 3859,* though there 
existed English churches dedicated to saints of the real name of Julianus. 
Perhaps archaeologists may be able to find evidence of a church dating 
at least from the ninth century. Both churches, St, Trinity and SS. 
Julius and Aaron, are mentioned in the same way in two confirmations 
of the endowment of Goldcliff priory; one of c, 1154-58 by Morgan 
ap Owen (died 115S) who had brought back the lordship of Caerlwn 
into Welsh hands, and by tus brother lorwerd ; the other of 1204 by 
archbishop Hubert Waller of Canterbury. 

In ^e meantime a third patron—St. AlbaU' — ^had been associated 
with Julius and Aaron. In December 1142 young Henry Plantagenct 
was brought for the first time to England to give strength by his presence 
to the claims of his adherents against king S tephen ; he came soon 

* Monastk&n Angikanum, 1850, vi, lozz. ITie chaitcr in known from an 
inspcjunius ind conliriiulion of Edward t of i2Qo; see Calendar Charter Rolb, n, 
358, no. I. Tbe year 1113 b mendoned tn the mnSmudoD of Henry t preserved by 

^ insp^jcimusi of [2^^ ib^. TThc roll id top^ted in nn indpeonma 

of Edward i[ of 1320^ ib. iii^ 434 f. 

'^Joumat British Archafotogiotl Atsociathn^ NJS. ij ; cp, Bradney iv^ li, 309 ff. 

* Es Firal, Im Ugmdc arthuruftne (Paris 1929), lU, 54. 
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afterwards to Bnstol—not far away from Goldcliff—to be educated 
there, and returned thence in 1146 to France. The monks,of Goldcliff 
thought it opportune to have a confirmation of their property issued in 
the name of the son of the' empress ’; so ‘ Henricus dux Normannorum 
et comes Andegavorum \ as the young pretender of tenyearsof age was 
styled here in anticipation, confirmed at Bristol in 1143 the donations 
of Robert of Chandos and of the other benefactors of Goldcliff.* St. 
Trini^ is mentioned as usual, but the other church gets the name: 
ecclesifott smteiortm luUi et Aaron alque Albani. This triplet occurs 
again in laoi in a confirmation by king John. The patronage of St. 
.A.]ban apparently is accessorj^: it is missing in the earliest charters 
which mention the church, nor is it always added afterwards. 

Julius and Aaron, of whom nothing was knowm but their martyr¬ 
dom in Roman times, were mentioned by Gildas, Bede and others only 
in connexion wnth Alban, w'hose fame was increasing in the 12th century 
through his monastery'. The monks of Goldcliff might have wanted to 
add relics of the more famous protomartyr Angliae to the bones of the 
two old patrora of the church, who alone connected their priory' with 
ancient Christian times. We do not know w'hen and where, between 
1113 and ii43i ^bey got the relics, which no doubt gave substance to 
the patron's name. Relics reputed to be those of St. Alban were found 
in many places in the 12th century, and caused controversies between 
St, Albans and Ely which lasted for centuries. There might have been 
many opportunities of acquiring relics of the martyr; but we may guess 
with some reason at some special occasion. 

* Charter ii, 362, no. 2: L.. Oelisle and E. Berger, * Rccucil dea actes de Henri 
II roi d'Angletcrte ct due dc Xannandie' (in Chartn ti dipidmei retaiift i t'Mitoirf de 
Ftance) (1916), i, 53, no. 48*. The tide given to Henry ][ comsponds to the U£c of 
> ‘S‘-S 3 only : therefore Dclialc, Inlroduetim, 130 and 511" (no. 46*) and Berger, loc. dt, 
1, S3 attributed the charter to 1 tS3 (I>disle 511 to 1153-54). Berger recognized that one 
of the intncsses. Count Bohert of Oloucotcr, died in 114^, and oonjcctiiied Jiobetto 
might be a blunder of the transcriber of the charter for Wittelmo, Robert’s son and 
liiiKcssar (pp. 53. 55). But another w itness, the fhmous Count Mile* of Hereford, died 
before, on 24 December 1143, to be succeeded by hts son Rogers the charter has to 
be dated from this very year. When Henry vtvt brought to England the 6r*i time, 
the u!K could not yet have been fixed enough to call him only ' duels Normannorum et 
comiiia Andegavomm Blitis the mention also of the Wetshmen and of Wales, besides 
Flench- and Englishmen, Normandy and England, in the ’inscription’ of the charter is 
utnuuai (Delisle, Itiirod. 209, n, 1 ; but see i, 182, no. 78). Anotlicr pouibility is that 
Henry's title vius dcfonned by the transcriber of the charter. Delisle, iHtrod. 130 rightly 
had no doubt as to ' rauthentkite et la sinc^t^ ’ of the document, which scetns to be 
the fiiai known charter issued in the name of Henry it. 
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GoldcltfT’s^ connexion with Le Bee persifiied in spite of all geogra¬ 
phical and political difHciiItles till the 15th centurj", when the pnory 
was given first to Tewkesbury and finally to Eton.'’ St. Albans also 
had^ relations with the Norman house. Abbot Paul (to77~93), was 
a kinsm^ of archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury, whose stay at 
L.e Bee is well known; St. Albans had been committed to his care. 
The memory of the connexion was so strong that, according to the 
strange story of Matthew Pans, in his Life of Off a n, most of the first 
monks of the latter's foundation came fx dotfto Becci —nearly 250 years 
before Le Bee existed ! Abbot Paul had begun the erection of a new 
church at St. .Albans, which was consecrated in the presence of Henry' i 
in It 15 (28 December), Ablxjt Geoffrey (1119-46) added a more 
precious shnne of the naamT ; the old one was opened and the body 
transferred on the rst day or August, 1139. So, in the interv'al between 
1113 and 4143,translation might have given the chance of parting 
with smaller relics of the saint, and might explain the appearance of his 
name with Julius and Aaron near the Usk. Anyhow, whenever the 
church got relics of the protoimrtyr, a chapel which gave the name to 
Blount St. Albans ow'ed its patron-saint, as we may presume without 
scruple, to the old church, in the same way as a chapel of St. .^Varon, 
which is said to have existed at Penrhds north of Caerleon, no doubt 
derived its dedication from the same source. 

I abstain from dwelling on the fictions of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who copied Gildas' words on the three martyrs, but doubled the com¬ 
mon church of the two citizens of Caerleon, attributing to the town a 
church of St, JuHus with a convent of nuns, and a clmrch of St. Aaron 
with a chapter of canons. In ascribing to this church the third 
metropolitan sec of Great Britain, he was opposing the aspirations of 
St. Davids. The influence of his historical romance was immense ; 
his statements on the tiivo churches also were repeated by Giraldus 
Cambrensis and others. But the real church of the two martyrs dis* 
appeared completely,’* Arc haeologists have lately revived the Roman 

‘’Rose Graham ■ Four Alien Friaries in Moiunouthshire Briliih ArtA. Auac., 
NiSi Z04 108 f.p 112 f*, 1ff,, ; cp. Brsdney, Ich!* at* 2, 2^ if. 

Even the day of the two martjTS tvas forgotten* In tat^r timed th«ir names were 
^cnlKd to the of July: one of ihtm had the name of the months the other that of 
the high-pncdi Aaronp whose death whb believed to have occurred on this day (cp. vlrfa 
JWfV 1, 9 17, Noufm^ns u, 2, p. 345 ; flaring-Gould and Fisherp The Lives 

c *03), In Brittany Aaronfeddv^ day was 22 June, the day of 

bt. Alban j see DuinCp lo€. dt. 
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fortress of Caerleon : let us hope that a chance may occur to unearth 
the ‘ mcrthir ’ nearby which nothing but the spade could bring to light. 
But it would be lost labour to search there for the martyritm of 
St. Alban too. It can be ascribed without hesitation to Verulamium 
and St, Albans, as far as certainty or probability is at ail applicable 
to such traditions. 

We can trace the cult of St. Alban back to the ftrst part of the fifth 
century, when St. Germanus visited his tomb in 429. How many 
generations of Christians had already paid their devotion to his memory ? 
The authority of Bede established the ‘ tradition ’ that he, like Aaron 
and Julius, suffered in the Diocletian persecution. He depended on 
Gildas for this belief, but overlooked the fact that the British author 
had attributed these martyrdoms to the last and greatest persecution 
only by oonjeciure (c. to, above p. 339): ‘ supradicto ut amicimus 
persecutionis tempore ’ are Gild^' words, as Mommsen’s critical 
edition has placed beyond dispute, instead of the evident miscorrection 
of a single manuscript ut cognoscimus. This dating was in contradiction 
to the express statement not only of Eusebius but also of Lactantius, 
and of some Donattsts in a letter of 313 that in the part of the Roman 
Empire governed by Constantius Chlorus, Christians had not to pay 
for their faith with their lives, but, according to Lactantius, only 
churches were destroyed ; no martyrdom in the countries under his 
authority Js ascribed to his time by any rel tabic witness. The contra¬ 
diction disappeared by the emendation of Gildas’ text; the more 
since the publication of W. Meyer mentioned above showed that the 
Passto Albani used by Gildas and Bede gave no date for the persecution, 
TO that Bede did indeed rely on Gildas” mere conjecture. As this fact 
is sometimes forgotten it may be worth while to insist on the meaning 
of the texts brought to light by Meyer. 

His thkd Passio has so far only been found in a Paris MS, (no. 
1174^)1 which came from Saint-Maur-lcs-Fosses and was written in 
France in the tenth century or a little earlier; it is the text used by 
Bede and perhaps by Gildas too (I shall call it, with Meyer, ' p ’). 
His first Passio is preserved in a Turin ms. (D.v.3), ^so of French origin ; 
it w'as written at the end of the eighth century in the so-called c^type 
of the script of Corbie (=Tj, Besides these two recensions of the 
Pa«io which survived each m a single French collection of Lives of 
Saints, there exists a small third text which is transmitted in an English 
MS. of the rath century also (London, Gray’s Inn, no. 3), but no doubt 
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was derived like other texts of the Codex from a continental copy; 
for the continental tradition of this piece is larger and much older 
{Autun, S^mituih-e 34, 9-ioth century ; British Museum, Addit. Nts. 
11880^ 9th century; Einsiedein 248, tath century). This short 
Pa^ion (e) is an epitome of t— the first part being very abbreviated— 
which WM expanded again into p, as Meyer has shown; it is the con¬ 
necting link between both, as is manifest by words of earlier texts which 
"were copied by the author of T, and of which some were repeated in E 
and fewer, by way of e, passed into p. 

For T, esped^ly its first part, is to some degree a cento composed 
of phrases of earlier sources, which Meyer has brought to light in his 
notes; his proofs can^ be enlarged from the same and other texts. 
This procedure, which is not unusual in hagiographical writings, might 
be made even more evident in a future edition by printing the borrowed 
words in different types. The short preface is taken from the Pdrrtb 
Xyfti, Felicissitm ac Agaptii of Roman origin, in its separate form 
{bhl. 7809, 7811 f,)’* There are phrases which are common to T and 
the Pasno Eleutheni of Rome (ib. 34511 cp* ^45®)* ^ Meyer has seen; 
but a part of them and others are also found in the Passio Qutntini, the 
martyr of Saint-Quentin (ib, 69^^)—I will only mention the admonition 
of the prefect c. J l; ‘ consenti jnthi et satrijica magnis diis loot et ApoUmi’t 
cp. T c. 8 (Meyer, p, 50) i * immola et sacrijica diis nostris sacratisstmis, 
lovt et Apoliim sacrijicia oj^er '. 

Meyer compared also phra^ recurring in the Possio Symphoriam 
of Autun of the fifth century (ib. 7967 fD, which became known to 
Celtic scholars by the discovery of old Gaulish words in the manuscript 
tradition of the text studied by Meyer; but here another text might be 
the real source. In an introductory chapter of T (c. 2) the persecution 
of the Christians in Gaul is mentioned, especially in urbi Lugdunensiwn 
et Agennensium, Meyer doubted the last name and thought of the more 
famous Vienne, and its Christian community which occurs with that 
of Lyons in the time of persecution. But the substitution of Agett* 
tiettsijtm for Vieftnenstum is improbable from the palaeographical aspect 
as well as from the historicai view. Why should a copyist have substi¬ 
tuted the less known Agen for Vienne ? The author, I suggest, rather 
had an interest in Agen, because one of his hagiographical sources 


I refer 33 to lives of saini> to the numbeis of the exccltenl 
gropkita) L{al$Ha) of the BoLUmdsts, Bmsseb, 1598 - 1901, with editis altera, 

1911, and do not mention editions thcmselvea. 
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referred to this town of southwestern Gaul. There are two celebrated 
martyrs of Agen—Ftdca and Capras ius; their Passions originallv were 
separate but later were united. Now the first Passio Caprasii (bhl. 
1558) is mainly a plagiarism borrowed from the Passto Symphoriani 
mentioned above. The Caprasius-texts accessible to me do not con¬ 
tain two of the three Symphorianua-sentences discovered by Meyer 
(p. 81); but no critical edition exists of any of these Passions, and some 
parallels with t can be found even in the combined Passion of Fides 
and Caprasius (ib. agag ff]. So the suggestion may be permitted that 
an older recension of this Passion, not yet accounted for, was the medium 
between the texts on Symphorian and Aiban. 

However, Quintinus, Symphorianus, and Caprasius are martyrs 
of Gaul, and to the same country' belongs the last and most important 
source detected by Meyer, the Passio Irenaet (bhl. 4457 b, c, which is 
introductory only), An^ochii, Thy^\ Feticis (424), Benigni (1153), the 
martyrs of Lyons, Saulieu and Dijon, It was composed as one piece 
of work and as such is preserved in a Farfa MS. of anout 900 ; but the 
parts relating to mar^rs of single places afterwards w'ere copied 
separately, when * Passionalia ’ were arranged after the sequence or the 
calendar (M^'er 62 ff), This complex w'as composed in Burgundy in 
the time of Bishop Gregory of Langres (506-7 to 539—40), and^ its 
influence was large, though the historical value of these (^ends is very 
small. The author of T used all parts of this source. The festal days 
of Alban (22 June) and Ircnaeus (28 June) were separated by a .short 
interval ] so the reading of a Passion of the latter might have been 
obvious to a man writing for the glory of Alban. He had read not only 
legends some phrases may be referred to the influence of Statius 
(Meyer 56, 26 ‘ fioribus picturatus ’; cp. Theb. vi, 38}, Vegetius 
( 34 ' dl\initati3 instinctu cp, EpiL ra fttilit. !i, 21 ),^* Hieronymus 
(48, 30 antiquitas tradidit *; cp. EpisL 18, 6, 7, ed, Hilberg i, p. 82) 
and Kufinus (48, 4 * in ultimis partibus mundicp. Hist. Ecci, tv, 7, 
14, ed. Mommsen, p. 313). 

. little work has no place in the rank of Acta mariyrum sirtcera ; 
It ts a legendary' tale, of which the essential contents (via p) are known 
to many readers from Bede. The trial, the debate between Atban and 
the judge, the river making way for the saint rushing to martyTdom, the 
well springing from the soil to supply him with water, the executioner 


i*T’he fi^oui inacnpOon of CanttaniineV triumphal arch f*in£tiiictu divinltiitis*) 
cau be left asjde. 
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converted bv his example and suffering as his ' colleague and the 
other executioner, whose eyes fell to the ground together with the 
roartjT’s head : these are frequent elements of such l^endes epiijuis, 
though the author remarkably abstained from the favourite theme of 
enlarging St. Athan’s tortures. From the end of the martvr he passes 
at once to the visit of Germanus at his tomb, where the bishop deposited 
relics of all apostles and several maters,” taking with him some dust 
from the pla^ where Alban had suffered— relique^ reprSsentatifs, such 
as were used in the West in early times, when it was considered that the 
repose of the saint’s body should not be disturbed. These details 
suggest, as Meyer has seen, that T was composed at Auxerre ; a church 
of St. Alban existed there in the 9th century, which, according to 
tradition, had been erected by Germanus himself,“ and this tradition 
may be right in respect of the hvofold mention of Alban in Constantius’ 
Life of Germanus (above p. 337). 

The description of the place of martyrdom outside the walls of the 
Ronian town (t c. 16) Is so accurate, that it seems to go back to early 
tradition.^* Only the rapidity of the river (c. 14) does not correspond 
with reality, and is a legendary exaggeration originating in the story of 
the iorrens which made w'ay for the martyr, while the bridge was crowded 
by people accompanying him on his last walk. There is a bridged ford 
near St. Michael's church in the * marshy valley ’ of the Ver, which 
‘ carried the road from Vemlamium to Colchester in Roman times 
today also leading from the ruins of the /orum, and of a gate of Veru- 
lamium to the church of St, Alban on the other side of the river; this 
fact explains the origin of the legend. The presence of a well near the 
church no doubt resulted in the incorporation of the legend of the well 
(c, 17) ; the name of Holywell Street (today Holywell Hill) keeps its 
memory' alive. 

Text T IS copied from a Merovingian Ms. w'ith the irregular ortho¬ 
graphy and grammar of the times and, consequently, is full of blunders; 
the editor had to correct many misreadings, leaving the emendation of 

Constantiits mentions that Ccimanus aitvays had mth him 1 capa^a with relics 
of saints. Vita Gtrmani, c. 4 , 15, 43 (pp. 253, 262, 281). 

** Heine, Vita Germani tv, 28 ff, {ed. Traubc, Mon. Germ, Pitt,, Petto* Lot, HI, 
476) and Mifocula Germaui 1, 17 ianetomm JuUi vn, 258) ■, Gttta pcntifiium 

Autufie^oreruittm c. 7 (cd. L. M. Dtini, BihUothhut histcfrique dt I’Yoiftit i (Auserre- 
Para 1850), 31S, 

** Vklaria Hist. Hert/wds/ure (1914), tv, 283 f.; R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, 
I'mr/afntMnr, 1936 {Reports of the SeietsTek Commit tee ej the Soc.of Antiq.t no. xi), 32 f. 
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others to a successor-^’ But the Mttle work had not even got the finish-* 
ing touch. T seems to be derived from a first draft, to which some 
details had not yet been added, when E w’as excerpted (perhaps by the 
author himself thinking of another account ?). Alban's conversion 
by the example of the cleric to whom he gave shelter in the persecution, 
is to be guessed only in T (c. 4) ; the execution of Alban himself b to 
be read betui'een the lines but not told (c. 18). P added some words 
on the conversion; Bede with his sense of symmetry, using P filled 
the other gap also by a short sentence. 

But we can see the legend in the very making even more. There 
are in T a few sentences which are out of place where they are trans' 
mitted, obviomly marginal notes which were admitted into the text by 
a transcriber in wrong places (Meyer 32 f); there are no vestiges of 
these notes in E or p, Alban is said to have appeared to Germanus on 
the sea, when the bishop was sailing to Britain, r^erente sancto Germano 
(c. 2!, p, 60), and when be was sleeping after the matins in the hasilica 
of St. Alban, the martyr again appeared and revealed the circumstances 
of hb sufferings (ib.) : dum w sopon deduset, sanctus Albanus adfuit et 
que^ acta fuerant de persecuUonibus «itr, revelata tradidit utque titidic 
scripta reienerentttr pubUce declaravit. Miracles also worked in the 
pre^nce of Germanus and effecting the conversion of pagans are a new 
addition (c. 22). These insertions possibly might be notes made by 
the author himself for an expansion of his work, or they might be 
additions of an early reader who had a simitar intention. In any 
case, they confirm Auxerre as the home of the author. 

One of his sources, the Irenaeus-cycle, was composed some years 
after 506 (Meyer 64); but he wrote before the middle of the sixth 
century. For not oriy Bede used in 731 p (derived from T through e), 
but one of the texts had already been read by Gildas who wrote shortly 
before 547 and, relating Alban’s end freely and probably from memory,* * 
he exaggerated the miracle of the river making way for the martyr. He 
wrongly added the name of the Thames (above p. 340), and instead of 

*’ [ sug^t c. 2 (Meyer p. 4S, [6) ' ccclesiajn chmiianam (nulper fundflUm ’ for 
eccJ. chmtiana per fundata*; c. 15 (p. 56, ' horae apado oraiiDnetq posuit ' for 

orapaui orauone posuit *, we e^f. Rufioiis, Wifi, Eecl., iv, 15.14 {ed. Mommsen p. 341) 
OT Poly carp ; * miitis borae ab e« spado oimtionis gmtta Jnpetmo or Poitio 
Taruma c. 9 (am,. 1413); * Transacto autem quasi utiius horae spatio *, etc. 

r>-t 1 ^^ool agree with J. B. Bury, toe, cit. 34^i who considered the possibility that 
Gtidw had no written source but simply gave the legend, as it was orally current at 
Verulamium, But would he have spoken of the Thames in this case ? Probably he 
had read the text, but it was not before him when he was writing. 
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the people crowding the bridge and blocking the road, he told of a 
thousand men following the saint through the river like the Jews march¬ 
ing through the Jordan. The first Albani therefore can be dated 
about Si5“40. 

We do not know which recension Gildas had read. It gave no date 
of the persecution in which Alban suffered (above p. 344). That is the 
case with e and P, which begin '' Tempore persecutionis sanctus 
Albanus . . and call the persecuting magistrate simply index (p 
twice princeps also). On the other hand, T ascribes the martyrdom to 
the emperor (Septimius) Severus, whose persecution in Gaul he knew 
from the Piwrib Irernm (c, 6, Meyer p. 75), of which he borrowed so 
much ; accordingly in T not tudex, but Ctiesar persecutes Alban, 
debates with him and gives the sentence of death. But a text of T 
seems to have existed before, where the author, in spite of all other 
botrowbgs from the Irenaeus-cycle, had not yet admitted the name of 
the emperor Severus. It is not very probable that this name should 
have been dropped in the epitome for the uncertain * Tempore perse- 
cutionis if it was to be found in the source, and that iutkx was substi¬ 
tuted for CwsoF. There are traces of an earlier form without the name 
too; for in T also (c. 14, p. 54) is one mention of the' judge '; Denique 
tudex sine obse<pno (that js, without his officials) in dvitate ^stiterai^ 
and after the conversion and martyrdom of the first executioner we are 
told (c. ao, p. 58): Tunc impiissimus Caesar (ep : index) exammis^ 
tanta noviiate perctibuSy iniussu etiam prindpum iubet de persecutione 
cessarsi ref^em gaudere pottos religionem caede sandarum, per quam 
eandem oi>inabantur aboi^i —the emperor acting without an order of 
the prindpeS:, and making an official relatio to them ? That pre¬ 
supposes a text, where a magistrate, iudex^ was actor in the drama, not 
the emperor himself. Meyer (p. 21) sought the explanation of iniussu 
prinetpum from the age of the author, in whose time the sons of Clovis 
had divided the governance of the Frankish kingdom; the emperor 
should, in the opinion of the writer, have asked his colleages first. But 
this inte^retetion is unsuitable. The Merovingian kings, though 
representing in theory the same regnum Francorum^ were independent 
of each other. There is no explanation but in the view that the present 
text is a concoction it was not an emperor who acted originally, but 
a iudex, the name of Severus and the title of Caesar being introduced 
afterwards by the author from a source from which he had drawn before; 

•* So also Viet, Hist. Hertfardsktre, iv, 283, n, rj. 
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but in correcting he overlooked a few passages which conflicted with his 
new' procedure. That a persecution occurred in the time of (Septimius) 
Severiis, he might have knowm not only from the unreliable Passh 
Irenaeit but also from Rufinus's translation of Eusebius ; that the 
emperor in his last years came to Britain himself and died there at 
York (ill)—he could read e.g. in the familiar Breviary of Eutropius 
or in the Histories of Orosius. Anyhow, we cannot trust his statement 
of the time of the mar^'rdom w^hlch was originally absent from his text, 
and have to acquiesce in our ignorance of the age of the British marUTS. 
In all probability they did not suffer in the Diocletian persecution; 
the ' tradition ’ created by a guess of Gildas and accepted by Bede, is 
built on sand. It is possible, as has been conjectured, that they gave 
their lives for Christ in the persecution of Decius or Valerianus a^ut 
the middle of the third century. Ignoramus and igmrainmus : it is 
very improbable that even the archaeologists will be fortunate enough 
to contribute to a solution of this problem of early British church- 
hbtory. 

The tradition of Auxerre described the tomb and church of St. 
Alban as existing in 429 •, Gildas hinted at Verulamium as connected 
with the martyr's memory. Bede was not relying on Gildas alone in 
speaking more expressly of the same place as the site of Alban’s martyr¬ 
dom, and of the church of' wonderful work' which was erected there 
in honour of the martyr, when peace had been restored to Christianity; 
it existed tn the time of Bede (731), who related the cure of the sick, and 
frequent miracles operated there usque ad hanc diem {Hist, EccL 7). 
The end of the eighth century brought a new phase in the histo^ of 
the place. Though we have to rely on late sources only, the tradition 
may be right, that Off a of Mercia erected a new church, added a monas¬ 
tery of Benedictine monks and made an ’ elevation ’ of the sacred bones 
which were put into a shrine in ^93, The history of the foundation 
is obscured ‘ not so much by lack of information as by the difficulty 
of the task of disentangling fact from fiction The legend of the 
foundatioo was written down in the early 13th century,* *** but some 

*® L. F. Ruabbrook Willkttia, Huttny of tht AHey o/Si, Atbav (1917), p, 3. 

*** Roger of Wendovet, Ckftmiea {586,793) ed. Coxc, 1,91 and 251-59; Mattluew 
Paris, Chromca Majors cd. Luard, i, 252, 35(^1; Paris’ Vita Qffat iKundi ed. Wats, 
Matthari ParU iiutoria Major (Londuji 16^), 982 If. (on its rebtion to the Chronicles 
ep. L. Theopoid, Kritiiche Untersuefatn^en vher die Qutiiett sur angchathiischen Gtsehuhte 

confittued on pogt 
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features can be traced a centurj' back. According to the tradition of 
St. Albans the old church had been destroyed bv the pagan Saxons, 
and the site of the martyr's tomb was foi^tten, until it was miraculously 
revealed to Offa and the irtverttto of the relics in accordance with the 
revelation was perfonned on i August 793. This legend of the for¬ 
gotten tomb and the miraculous invention is in open conflict ivith 
Bede s statement, nor can the opinion be held that the know'ledge of 
the tomb was lost, between 731 and 793, in an age when all England was 
Christian, superficially at least, and the cult of saints was a predominant 
feature of religion. 

Not an invention, but a translation, had to be made of course, 
when the Sody of the martyr was removed the first time from the earth 
and put in a shrine. Cotton MS. Domitian a. vih of the Saxon Chronicle 
of about 1 100 (jf) has as the annal for 793 ; * Translatio sancti Albani 
an entry made in the later 12th centurj' at Canterbury into Winchester 
Annab (Cotton MS. Nero A. viii) changed the first word: ‘ Inventh 
marUris’.** Two treatises of the 13th century on St. 
Alban s invention distinguish between the day of the invention'by Offa, 
I August, and the day of the translation of the relics into the new church 
after some years, 13 August {Illustr. pi. 32, 42) ; this might have been 
me real day of the earliest translation. The first of August occurs 
m an agreement of about 1050, when an annual payment was fixed to 
be made to the monks of St. Albans ad fesiivitatem Mncti Petri ad 


Nott COnlinu^ /roffi ptMgf 254 


Diss, of Gottingen 187a, iia C); Chranka Johannb Wallingford 
cd. Gale, Hatonoe Briiaitnuaf, etc. Setpiotfi !(Y, 1691, 530; the double Inventio S. 

(BHL 315-6; Hvdy,DijeripjTvt Cataloguf 1, i, p. 16. no. 28-39) in Dublin \t$. 
Tnmiy Coll^ B. 1,40 (cp. P. Grwjean, Amd, Setfand., 1938, xl\t. gbf.), fol. 50 v-6z v. 
66 v-W V of which, besides fragments published by Dsaher (Usserios), larger parts are 
aeci^blc by the reproductions of W. R. L. Lowe and E. F. Jacob (with a preface by 
M. R. Jpints}, lUttitrahtm to du Life of St, Atban (Oxford. 1934), with the drawinw 
reread to hbtthew Paiig (quoted lUmtr .); some forged cbaitere. On the problems 
of the twtonography of St. .4Jban3 f will onJy mentton Claude Jenkins, Tht Monastit 
Chnntehr and^ ^kooi of St. Aliaas (1923); F. M, Powicke, * Nntes on the 
t-ompiration of the Chrojiit3i Majors of Matthew I^ris * (^Alodertt Philology, 1041, xxxviii, 
305^7), and^for the later .Middle Ages^V. H. Galbrahh. St. Alba^Ch^mck 
ao (Oxford 1937), pp. X3tvu IT. 


-r Moifumrata Aittorua BAtafiitiea 1. 1848. 338, n. 24; cp. Ch. Plummer, 

Jtco Saj:on Chromtl^s paratiei i, p, 56, a. i ; u, p, 6a ind 11^ 
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Vincula ;** a festivity of the martyr ts not mentioned on that occasion. 
On I August Peter’s pence had to be paid every year,** which was 
claimed by the abbey itself from the monastic lands; its introduction, 
in ivhich bffa seems to have had a share indeed, was connected in the 
legend with St. Alban’s Invention. The idea of this festivity might 
have been promoted by the neighbourhood of the Invenlio Stephani 
pTOtomariyris on 3 August,** The festivity is mentioned first about 
the year 1115, when the new church was consecrated (above p. 343) ^ 
Bishop Robert of Lincoln (1094-1123) in the time of abbot Richard 
(1097-1119) granted an Lndu^ence to all penitents coming ad^raedictam 
festivitatem to St, Albans {Gesta abbatum S. AIAani ed. Riley, i, 92)* 
Abbot Geoffrey (1119-46) seems to have been a special promoter of the 
legend. Its first elements are to be found in the worlw of William of 
^lalmesbury in the time of this abbot, who ^ve to the monastery a 
vestment with embroidery representing the invention {Gesta abb., i, 
94). When in 1129 he transferred the relics of St. Alban from the old 
shrine into a more precious one, he chose as the day of translation the 
occasion of the ‘ Invention '-festivity, but shifted its future celebration 
to the next day, the 2nd of August, because the ist was occupied too 
much by the feast of St. Peter in Fetters. Therefore the Inventio 
is marked on the and in the St, Albans calendars, the oldest of which 
are written in the time of abbot Geoffrey.** That the ist of August, 
not the 2nd, had been the festal day till 1129, is confirmed by the fact 
that the same calendars which note the Invention on the 2nd, mark the 
octave of the martyr on the 8th, not on the 9th, of August, and a late 
one, besides the Invention of the 2nd, adds ' De sancto Albano ’ on 
the 1st, in accordance ivith the legend of the invention by Offa, 

In any case, there are sufficient reasons to doubt the story of the 
destroyed church, the forgotten tomb and its revelation in 793 : it can 
be neglected by the histoHan as well as by the archaeologist. The 
foundation of the monasteiy, in accordance with the tradition, may 
have effected the erection of a new church and the * elevation' of the 

** Charter referring to abbot Leofstan and Tovn, widow of Wihtric, ed. Kemble, 
Codex diptom. aevi Saxart., TV, 284, no. 950 ; Luard, loc. ctt. vt, 29, no. iz. 

** F, Liebennann, Die Getelxe iet Angehaduen it, a, p. 610, § 15 (cp. ir, t, p. t73). 

** Stephen u compared to St, Alban in Dublin ms. fol. 61 f„ lUiutf., pL. jo f, 

**.W. Goldschmidt, Dtr ASytmpsahtr in Jii/de/Jiei/fi (Berlin, 1895), 28; Fr. 
Wormald, ' English Benedictine Kalendan after AJJ. t too, t, 41 (fimiy Bra^hatu Soeviy, 
JJUtVN, 1939); J. Dalton, Ordintile Exon., It, 421 (lb. loixvjil, 1909); Atmates Hetirici 
TV, 141^ (in yohoHius de Trakefome Annaies, ed. ttilcy, 420). 
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relics and their ‘ translation ' into a shrine ; but there seems to have 
been, here at least, no gap between Roman and Saxon times, and 
though the direct legacy from the Roman province to England may be 
‘ neglirible the cuSt of St. Alban was one of the sur\'i\'als. 

T^c legend of the martyr himself so far was the same which Bede 
had told foUowing the third Passio. There are other texts which are 
copied more or less verbatim from Bede ^hl. 206-10, etc.). The 
author of the Old English Martyrology (c. 050), as well as Aelfric for 
his homily on the saint, had no other source. The historiat which 
abbot Aelfric (bishop of Ramsbury from 990, archbishop of Canterbury 
995-1005) is said to have composed for liturgical singing, and the 
tapestry, on which the suffering of St. Alban could be seen, given to 
the abbey by abbot Richard (1097-1119), no doubt depended likevrise 
on Bede. 

But a few years only had passed since the translation of 1129, when 
a new epoch in the history of the legend was initiated. The author of 
the 6rst Passion had told that Alban, though pagan, had given shelter 
to a cleric fleeing from the persecution, and had presented himself to 
the persecutors, putting on the great-coat {earfccmh) of his guest, of 
whom no further mention is made. We are not informed whether he 
escaped death by Alban's sacrifice, or if he too became a victim of the 
persecution. Nor did E, P, Gtidas or Bede give an explanation; Gildas 
expressly speaks of mutual changing of clothes (vestibus), and p and Bede 
tell in a few words how the example of the clericus caused Aiban’s 
conversion to the Christian faith. Geoffrey of Monmouth copied the 
words of Giidas ; but adding suum he changed the confessor of the 
faith into the confessor of Alban (corresponding to Bede's mngistra mo). 
He added more : he mve him a name, Amphibalus, which was abso¬ 
lutely unknown until then. It is controversml whether he was induced 
by a wrong variant reading in Gildas, or by a misunderstood gloss to 
Bede's tpsita hahitu, id est caracalia. One may doubt whether ampki- 
balum (originally (wnpAimaf/ttwi) was a more usual word than caracatia, 
and was appropriate for explaining it; Geoffrey in reading of vestibus 
or caracalla of the confessor might have got the idea of the name 
immediately. He invented not only the name—the work of this 
romancer is full of inventions—he ‘ canonized ’ too Alban's prot^g6, 
attributing to Winchester a church of St. Amphibalus, where prince 

R. Lennird, ‘ From Roinan Britain to Anglo-Saxon England ’ (in Wirischap 
und KultUT. Fettfchrift sum 70. GtbtaUtag von Alfons D<^seh (Baden near Vienna 1938), 
72 f. 
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Constant vir-as to become a monk and a son of Modrcd wns murdered 
before the altar by king Constantine, according to this historical noveL 
So a new saint came to light in 113(^38. 

The invention had consequences at St. Albans itself after some time. 
Abbot Simon (1167-83) added to the shrine of 1129 a precious exterior 
feretory, where the life and death of St. Alban were represented in gold 
and silver (Cesta abb, i, 189). The abbey had incurred heavy debts 
(ib. 193); anyone who knows the medieval misuse of ^ious belief 
and offering, will not be surprised to leam that just at this time the 
generosity' of the devotees was stimulated by the discovery of the history 
and, what was more, of the relics of St, Amphibalus. * The possession 
of an attractive collection of relics and wonder-working images was as 
economically important to a monastery as is a good display of ruins to 
a modem tourist resort ’.** 

At first a monk, William, composed a new extensive Passion of 
St. Alban (and Amphibalus I) by command of abbot Simon (bhi.. 213). 
The author emphasizes that his work is not a new fabrication but a 
translation from an old English book, except the name of ,\mphiba 1 us, 
which he inserted from the history of ‘ Gaufridus Arturus *, that is 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. He even gives a preface and an epilogue of 
the alleged predecessor, who pretends to write in the times of the 
pagans and to conceal his name for fear of his life. But this is forgery; 
if an English text has existed at all, it cannot have been anything but a 
first dr^t as base of the ' translation ’.** The author used Bede's 
chapter on St. Alban, but this short text was changed into a large piece 
of work by clumsy inventions after the usual pattern. Alban is not 
a lone hero in the forefront, but Amphibalus gets a great share of the 
glory of a martyr. We are informed of Alban’s noble Roman origin ; 
the story of the’ conversion is spun out at length ; the tortures and the 
end of Alban,*'* of Amphibalus and of the converted soldier who declined 

“0. G- S. Crawford, Wtttern Seatcays (in Cusli}m u Kin ^; €$sayj pTttcnud /o 
R. LondGii 1936, iSz, n, a). 

** About the nuddlt of the 13th century tbc old English test had been chinged in 
the tales of the monks into a history of St. AJban written in the idi&ma antiqvomm 
Eritonum or antiquo Angiko vel Brtt&nnk^ which was found In the ruina of 

Verutarnium in the tune of abbot Eadrimr in the loth century. It was deciphered by a 
learned priest Unwona, and turned at once lo dilate when its contents had been made 
known; see Geila abir. b ^6 f. cp. R. M. Wilaon^ " lost Saints* Lives in Old and 
Middle English ’ {Modern Language Revitio (1941)^ 161 ff). 

loco qui eonnietudinr liolmhorst voeabatm (| 17), which may be added 
to the pEace-namca of Ifcnfordshlre. 
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to be executioner, are described with cruel details. Amphlbalus, 
according to WilllWi, escaped by Alban’s help to Wales, preaching 
to Welshmen, Piets and dves; a thousand men accompanied him to 
the West, of whom 999 were slain bv the persecutors. Amphibalus 
was brought back to Verulamium for his msutyrdom, many were con¬ 
verted again, and another thousand were put to death. The orimn of 
this immense number of martyrs can be recognized with probability. 
The Martyrologium Hieronymianum on 22 June {Acta sand, Nov, 
n, 2, p. 330) mentioned martyrs of Antiochia—^Julian, two others and 
879 more—*whose names God alone knows. The apostle Jacobus 
Alphaei and the martyr Rufinus of Alexandria follow next, but then 
the large number of unknown (Antiochian) martyrs is repeated, one of 
the many fatuous repetitions by which the very arche^pe of the 
Martyrology was deformed. This time the number {which is more or 
less disfigured in some copies) is 889, by the addition of an x. Now in 
the second recension of the Marty rology (bw), which took place in the 
7th century in Gaul, the name of the British martyr was entered imme¬ 
diately after Rufinus of Alexandria ; In Brittania Atbmi martym. 
The 889 martyrs who had joined Rufinus by the mistake of repetition, 
w'cre made companions of ‘ Albinus ’ in turn by the queer insertion of 
his name only a c and another x had to be added to arrive at 999. 
This might be the origin of the large number of martyrs in William's 
Passion; the other thousand men may be an invention without any base, 
or may be the thousand men who, according to Gildas (above p, 349), 
followed .Alban through the river. 

There is no need to dwell on all the fables of the * translated ’ 
author, w'ho pretends to have made careful inquiries at Verulamium 
(§ 2), and to have written down his knowledge before starting for 
Rome to be christened there, and to offer his bmk to the Romans for 
examination (§ 47), He prophesies the coming of Christian mission¬ 
aries to Britain who will learn from his writing God’s great deeds 
worked through the marwrs, and will propagate them. He is conscious 
of extoUing the glory of St. Alban, whose merits w*ill be praised all 
over the world, si quid mea carmma posstmt (§ 47) : everybody knowing 
Vergil {Aen. ix, 446)—there were many in the * Renaissance of the 
twelfth century ’—might have compared at once Alban and Amphibalus 
to the f^riendship of Nisus and Euryalus immortalized by the poet. 

‘ But the author meant not only literary glorificatton of his heroes ; one 


** cp. Delebaye, * /it Britarmia ’ datu It Moftyraii^e Hiironymim {loc. cit. 300 f.) 
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of his objects was the ‘ invention * * of relics of Amphibalus, the where¬ 
abouts of which were hidden as yet, as had been his name a generation 
before, Amphibalus's terrible suiFeringa have endedj the pagans are 
engaged in quarrel and uproar {§ 44): quidam fidelis m Christa clam 
beati martyris corpus ouferens sub terram occulmi ditigeuterj quandoque 
ut cortfidimus divino munere in lucem prafer^dum. Was it William’s 
aim to prepare the discovery by laying the literary foundations ? 

Archaeologists now might help to make alive the written w'ord. 
There must have been some knowledge of two ancient mounds, tumult, 
containing human remains, at Red bourn four miles northwest of St, 
Albans on Watling Street, What is told of this cemetery, shows, as 
G. Baldwin Brown has scen,*‘ that a burial-place of the pagan period 
of the Anglo-Saxons existed there ; modem methods might perhaps 
find more of it.* Visions seen by Robert, a dtiaen of St, Albans, are 
said to have suggested searching the place ; miracles followed as soon 
as the digging l^d begun ; after some days of work, when the brethren 
were sitting in the refectory fistening to a recital of William’s Passio, 
a message came that the bodies of Amphibatus and of three companions 
and of six others nearby had been discovered, on the 25th June 
1177 (not 1178). They were brought to the abbey, a solemn procession 
with St. Alban’s shrine moved to meet them; very soon a precious 
shrine of St. Amphibalus found its place in the abbey-church near that 
of St. Alban, and contributed to nme St, Albans ‘ the most brilliant' 
of the English monasteries in the later Middle Ages.” 

Monastic and popular imagination discovered more. In the marshy 
grounds near the Ver there existed a little church of St. Germanus 
(now St. Germain’s farm), which was said to have been built in the time 
of abbot Eadfrid (about 900 ?) for a hermitage. The name of the 
patron-saint caused the story that Germanus had stayed in a house at 

Tkt Aril in Early England^, 191 5 p Jii, 12* f.; Baring-Gould md Fisfier, 

loc. cit. It 153. On Redbonm M. ReddanT Bisi, Htrtfordskiri^ iv, 416 
cp. tip 364 IT. 

• It Mm most probable that the hunmn rerTuLns Found at Redboum consisted of 
accondity bumb Ln a pre-cxbting {Hcnmn or earlier) barroWf as at Dunstable; and 1 
have already marked the site ae such on the Ordnance Survey ^ Dark Ag» ^ map. 
Primary Saxon barrows were normally either very small —in which caae they occurred not 
singly or in pairs but in large groups dose together* aa in many Kentish cemeteries— 
or dse they coveted primary cremations. The fact that Redboum atanda right on 
Watling Sireci makes it probable that the barrow was of the Roman period.—O.G.S.C. 

H, GaJbraith, The Abbey 0/ St. Albans /ram 1300 to tJie Dissolution of t/tr 
Monasteries (Oxford 191 1), p* 3. 
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this place, when he visited the martyr's tomb in 429 and took not only 
dust from it (above p. 347) but raised the very body of the saint {Gesta 
abb. I, 20 f.). The monks knew also where Alban's relics were preserved 
^ter the ‘ invention ’ of 793, until the abbey-church of CWfa was hnished: 
in the middle of the 13th century the chapel of' Sancta Syon' was said 
to have given them shelter in the meantime. Where had the 999 
companions of Amphibalus suffered in returning with him from 
Wales ? A popular etymology’ of the name of Lichfield gave to this 
town the fame of having seen the massacre of the crowd. In accord¬ 
ance with medieval custom** William's Passio in prose was adapted to 
distichs by his friend Radulf of Dunstable (bhl, 212). About 1250 
a French poem of similar contents was composed by Matthew Paris, 
where the converted executioner also got his name, Heraclius {Aracle).** 
But the legend of the saint himself was growing. William had spoken 
of Alban's noble Roman descent, but had not told his former life— 
fiction had to fill this gap. The * primacy ' {primatus) of Albion under 
the Caesar was ascribed to him; now he got a military (arecr.** The 
poem of John Lydgate on SS. Albon and Amphibale composed in 1439 
for ablmt John Whethamstede, and the Tractaius de nobiUiat€t vita et 
martyrio SS. Albani et Ampkibali e GaiUco in Laiinum translatm signify 
the culmination of this development, which need not be followed here, 
nor its expression in art. 

But in the meantime the monks of St. Albans by chance had touched 
the very heart of their original church; here again archaeological 
research perhaps might be able to supply the deficienci^ of our know¬ 
ledge. The eastern part of the church had to be pulled down for 


** E. R. Cimlus, * Diebtung und Rhetorik Lm Minelalter * (Dmlscht Vierteljakrs- 
fchrift f&T UteratuTosuitmduiJt ttnd GetstesgesdiiehU-, 1938, xvi, 435 ff). 

** ed, R. AtkinMn, Vie de ieint Aid>an, 1876 ; partly Illustr. pL i-jo. “nie Latin 
form Heraclius b given by John of Tynemouth, NtK>a Legemta Anglie, ed. C. Hoistman 
(Oxford 1901), I, 33. 

** ItKeatio Albani in Dublin ms. fol. 53-52 v, tllmir. p], 33, 33; cp. Usserius, 
Bn'ianmearum Ecctesianon Ajitiquitafes, Dublin, 1639. 981 (London, if®7, 83; Wtakt 
of James Vsther, ed. Elrington, v, 190). The same 982(83; 191) prints a text calling 
AJban ma^lrum miiitum totim Brifattniae, which is anid to be taken from t3>ro, tpum 
Daminus lohamus Mansel spetiaJit Domini Regis cteriais et eoiuiliarim attulit de Hispania ; 
a part of the text relies on Geoffrey of Monmouth, The reference seems to depend an 
Dublin M£. foL aa, cp. Atkinson p. vii, xit. On John Mansel, the famous counsellor of 
Henry iii, who died in 1265, see Kingsfbrd, Dkt, of Nat. Bii^., »aO'l, 84 ff. He was 
sent to Castile in 1253 and 1254, and came to St, Albans with the queen in October 
1259. The Flench poem v. 21 (Atkinson, p. 3) calls Alban de la eiti un kaut marisehat, 
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restoration and extension some years after the middle of the 13th 
century. In demolishing the walls and in testing the strength of the 
foundations, the workmen discovered, near the old feretory under the 
pavement on the znd day of January’ (in octavis S. Siephaai) 1257 a 
'mausoleum ’ with a tomb of stone' !t was thought to be the first 
place of rest of St. Alban ; a leaden inscription suggested it, probably 
put there when the relics were removed to a shrineThe interpreta¬ 
tion may have been right. A martyr’s tomb in old times was regarded 
with respect; its situation gave ori^n to the first ntartyrium^ as tvell as 
direction to enlargement and rebuilding of the church, and when the 
custom of elevations and translations in the West also prevailed, there 
is some probability that the shrine with the patron-saint’s relics was 
put in or above an altar at or near the same place, where the sacred bones 
were buried before under the pavement. 

Now I resume the comparison with Bonn which I made in the 
beginning (p. 338). The present crypt of Bonn minster which is situated 
under the chancel, was built in the iith and 12th centuries; but 
excavations of 1028-30 disclosed under it a Roman and Frankish 
cemetery, a Carolingian church and the original martyriitm of the late 
fourth century. The foundations contained a large num^r of Roman 
inscriptions and sculptures, for the most part pagan dedication-stones 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, Roman Verulamium also is known to 
have been a quarry to St, Albans, At Bonn the tumba of the tnartyre 
Cassius and Florentius was the ‘ heart ’ of the building through all its 
vicisritudes and changes even of the axis. Discoveries of the same 
kind were made in the northern part of the Rhineland at Xanten, where 
the fine church of St. Victor also has its place on a Roman cemetery 
outside the walls of the Coloaia Trmana. By excavations of 1933 
under the pavement of the Gothic chancel remains of older builthngs 
were brought to light, which comprised a church of late Roman tim^ 
and even the undisturbed bones of the martyrs. The question is 
whether the ‘ mausoleum ’ found in 1257 under the chancel of St, 
Alban’s church is pointing the way to vestiges of Roman Christianity 
too. The inhabitants of medieval St. Albans had before their eyes the 
ancient ruins which th<^ exploited, A writer of the abbey applied the 
celebrated verses of Hildebert of Tours on Rome to his owm town : 
O Veroittttiium, civitfitii antique rtdna pocius quam edijitriwn, fetidor 

See UsMiius 9B16 (88; 2«) from Dublin ms. fol. 70 v, cp. ib. <^So f. (77; 17®)! 
Matth. Par,, Chrtm, Md-* 'ft 608 f. ' It seems that there baa ue%Tcr been an eastern 
crypt' at .St. Albans {Viet. Hiit. Herlf^ ll, 484), 
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hodie in am{€)tis naciombus predkatis confracta, quam in deliciosis sttp^U 
lectilibus extiteris iniegra, tpte quantifuerisintegra^ rt^ta doces?'^ Modem 
archaeological research has revived ancient Vernlaimum (Corder, 
above, ii3-’24), and Isca-Caerleon. The personalities of the marU'rs 
Alban, Julius and ^ron will never be known. But they were objects 
of worship already m the fifth (429) and sixth (Gild^) centuries. Let us 
hope that the possibility exists, and that the opportunity will arise to 
bring to light son^ day at least the concrete evidence of this early 
devotion of a transitional period of British history in the Dark Ages. 


“/irewifw A&am in Dublin MB. fol. 55, Usaerius 981 (83 ; tgo), p]. 38 ; 

Hildebert’a elegy may have been known to the author ftom William of MalmesbtiTy’s 
Ctsta regam iv, 351 (ed. Stubbs IT, 403); but it » dso found elsewhere. 
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The Boat of the Dead in the Bronze Age 

by L. V, Grinsell 

I N many parts of the world and at many periods the practice has 
prevailed of depositing boats, or models or ol^er representations 
of them, with the dead, either as a means of facilitating Tuis supposed 
voyage to another world, or as a symbol of his maritime activities during 
his lifetime. 

That the former is generally the correct explanation of the custom 
there can be no doubt. This is shown by the evidence of the belief in 
a voyage to a future world, and the customs to which it has given rise, 
among living primitive peoples in the Pacific Islands and elsew‘here, 
so well collected and presented by the late Sir J. G. Frazer.’ It is 
shown also by traditions such as that of our own king Arthur’s journey 
by barge to * the island valley of Avilion, where falls not hail, or rain, or 
any snow It is shown also by the ancient Greek and Roman custom 
of placing a coin in the mouth of the dead to pay Charon’s fee for ferry¬ 
ing him across the Styx. 

This belief may have been partly responsible for the w'el!-known 
Viking ship-burials, of which those of Oseberg and Gokstad are the 
best known, but they may also be partly the result of the maritime lean¬ 
ing of the Vikings. The same may also be said of the Anglo-Saxon 
ship-burials from Sutton Hoo and Snape Common in Suffolk,* 

The presence of a boat or representation of one buried with the 
dead does not necessarily prove any belief in a voyage to a next world : 
it may (like Elpcnor’s oar and the shepherd’s tuft of wool) merely 
indicate the profession of the deceased. 

There is little or no evidence of the boat of the dead before the 
Bronze Age. 

* Garnered Sheaves^ pp. 17, 20 i Fear of the Dead, i, 183-7 i belief in Irnmartality, 1, 
144, 461. 

^Tcrnnyaonp Pmsing 0/ ; cf» M^ory^ Marit d^Arihur^ H. O. Sommer 

(1S9O. Xp 

^ British Afujeum Dec^ 1939; Antiquity* March 1940 ; Antiqmnri 

Jwma/, April 1540^ 
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Perhaps the earliest record of a boat buried with the dead is that 
from the grave of A-bar-gi among the predynastk Royal Tombs at 
Ur of the Chaldees. In ^is grave were found two model boats, one 
{badly decayed) of copper, and the other (wonderfully well presented) 
of silver, about 2 ins. long.* 

In Egj'pt the practice of depositing boats ivith the dead existed 
from the 6th Dynasty onwards, and was flourishing c, 1600-1200 b.c., 
to which period most of the other Bronze Age boats of the dead appear 
to belong. Reisner* divided model boats (fig, i) deposited widi the 
dead into three classes according to function:—oi'dinary use 
of the dead in the next world ; (z) for funeral use, i.e. to convey the 
dead to the next world ; ^ (3) solar boats used in the underworld. 

‘ The funeral bark is probably derived directly from one of the types 
of divine barks of the period in which the funeral bark was first thought 
of. That period is, so far as can be seen from the reliefs and the dated 
models, not long previous to the izth Dynasty. The characteristic 
mark of the ^neral bark is the presence of a mummy on a bier, or a 
mummiform figure on a throne, or a coffin The solar barks were 
often placed in tombs, and originated from the idea of the sun making 
a journey by boat beneath the earth from west to east ready to rise the 
next morning. 

Writing of the Book of the Dead^ Sir E. Wallis Budge’ states that 
‘ the recital of chap. 9S provided the deceased with a boat in which to 
sail over the northern heai^ens, and a ladder by which to ascend to 
heaven. Chapters 99-103 gave him the use of the magical boat, the 
mystic name of each part of which he was obliged to know, and helped 
him to enter the boat of Ra and to be with Hathor, Chapters 130 and 

131 secured the use of the Boats of Sunrise and Sunset, and chapter 

132 enabled him to return to earth and visit the house he had lived in ^ 
FIG, I shows a tjpical Egyptian boat for the dead, containing a sarco¬ 
phagus, The boat is of the usual type with the hull rising a long way 
out of the water at each end, and the oculi on the prow are also charac¬ 
teristic. 

In Crete, rve are faced with one of the most remarkable objects 
illustrating the religion and funeral customs of the Bronze Age, in the 

* C. L. Woolley, Vt oftke (1929), 50-52 ; Ut EiKoi-atiotis ii. Royal 

7 *. _ 

^ Modeb of Shipi and E&ati ii- 

*ibld. 3 CXt, XXII. 

^ Tht Book of [kod (Brkbh Museum, 1933), 40+ 
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shape of the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada/ This celebrated sarco- 
phagusj the date of \s^ich is Late Minoan ii-iii (e, 1400 b.c.), has 
depicted on its four sides what can hardly be other than the funeral 
rites paid to the deceased. Although several points rcarding the 
interpretation of details are in disputej it is generallv recogniaied that 
one of the sides contains a drawing of a man offering a boat to the 
deceased, who appears to be standing or kneeling in front of his tomb. 
It Is considered diat this drawing shows Egyptian influence. 

Another example of the boat of the dead from Crete comes from 
Pit Cave no, 7, Zafer Papoura, Knossos, in which a small ivory boat 
was found* with a Bronze Age inhumation. It is dated about 1500- 
1450 B.C. 

There seems little evidence of the boat of the dead during the 
Bronze Age on the Greek mainland. It may however be noted that 
F. A. Paley/“ drawing attention to the probably oval plan of Homeric 
barrows, remarked on the fact that Homer here used the same word 
for oval (Topyiitfoirro, IL xxiii, Z55) as he used el^^here when describ¬ 
ing the shape of a barge. The followring quotation from the Odyisey is 
al^ suggestive:— 

* And when rose-fingered Dawn of Morning shone, 

J ^ent my civi^ to Circe's hou^ to bring 

The body ihence^ Elpeoor that was dead ; 

And quiily felling timber where a head 
Ran out to wc made hiA funeral 
Lamenting, and a heavy tear we shed. 

But when the dead Ttiani with the arms he vrorc 
Was burned, we heaped hh grave-indund on the shore. 

And reared a pillar over him, and fixed 
Upon the topmost mound his shapely oax/ 

Ody^ry^ xii, 8^15. 

It is by no means improbable that the Greek idea of Charon 
ferrying the dead over the Styx may have come from E^pt. " Charon 
ferrying souls across the Styx k somelintes represented as having his 

^ The classic paper by Paribeni h in Jiflonumtirit /Jn/jf dei lAocn (i 
pp, 5-86 \ good English accounta appear tn Palact q/ Minos^ passim, e^p. ip 

437-41 ; M. F* Nilsson, Minoan^Mycmatan (*9^7)r 3^ 3 ^ 7 * A. B, Cook, 

Zfus (1935), 516-25, A weB-e^ecuted facsimJlc of the sarcophagui Is in the 

Ashmulun Museum. 

■ A, J. Prthwforic Tmth e/ JC«Djjof {1906)1 25-7^ 

Homeric Tumuli, in Pr&c. Caiftbridge PAiV. Soc. {1866X ^ 7 ^“ 3 * 
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head turned round so as to look over his shoulder just as the ancient 
Egj'ptian ferryman of the dead did 

I have found no evidence of the boat of the dead in the Italian 
Bronze Age, but boats are depicted on Early Iron Age grave-slabs 
from Novilajra, and sun-emblems dating from the end of me Bronze 
Age have been found at Bologna.’* There appears to be no evidence 
of the boat of the dead in the Bronze Age in Spain or Portugal.’* 



rm * itAKS ijui\ MDHBiHAii, SOUTH 
BRITTANY, SLAB NOi I 
T€Bpmi wd Li 


From France comes some slight evidence from rock-carvings in 
some of the megalithic barrovvs in southern Brittany, especially one of 
the slabs from Man6 Lud, Morbihan (fic. z), among the figures on 
which appear three probable boats, each with a crew of five. Another 
slab from the same barrow presents a possible boat, and yet another 
of the slabs a probable solar emblem. * Le presence du ** Soleil ” sur 

^ Tke Sticred Boai, by Dr M. D, W, Jeffreys ^unpuhlisbed paper for the loan of 
which 1 am indebted to Prof. Canney). 

’* MontelJuSi CivU.pnnuliue en /toilir, i, ii, ^66 ; it, i, pS. 1,43 ; Monumenti Antichit 
Works searched included Boacb Gimpera, Etnolc^^ de ta Peninsula Iberica, 1932. 
and earlier works by Cartailhac, Aberg, and PcHcot y Garcia. 
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Ic support no. 2 pourrait peut-etre servir d'ailment d<§cisif et em- 
porter la conviction que lea gravures sont bien des repr^ntations de 
“ barqu^ *' symboliques et non de " signes comus " ou “ jugi- 
foirnes ” *,’* Other possible boat-carvings on megalithic barrows in 
Brittany are from the Dolmen de Couedic, the Dolmen de ^erv'eresse, 
and He Longue/* but they look more doubtful than Man(£ Lud. 

Although England contains no known sepulchral rock-carvings 
of boats, it has yielded some boat-shaped hollowed tree-trunk coffins 
from Bronze Age barrow's. Loose Howe in north Yorkshire is reported 
to have contained * three dug-out canoes, two of which were used as 



Fwl j. oak MUT^aATEp COFFIN FROM SCKVEBITV BARROW ih DORSET 

EsavAtSMiE, it, pi. A7 


a coffin and its cover '/* Near Beverley in east Yorkshire was found 
a boat-shaped wooden coffin (date uncertain) containing fragments of 
human bones/'' Other possible dug-out canoe-coffins from Bronze 
Age barrows in Yorkshire, among the least doubtful of which is Gris- 
thorpe, have been described by Eigee/* A barrow near Winterbourne 
Stoke, Wiltshire, opened by Hoare, contained an Early Bronze Age 
skeleton ‘within a shallow case of wood, of a boat-like form ’/* and 

'* P^uart and Le Rouzic, Cof^iv Aj StffHtt CratA. 1927, pi. 44-51, p. 66. 

“ loc. cit. pi. 11, 12, 62-4, and pp. 61-66. 

“BnlfM Museum Quarterfy^ 1937-8, xii, p. 150; Hawkea, Fouatfaiiour, j:94D, 
p. 3 * 6 . 

T. Wright, Celt, Fomau and Saxtm, 4th edn,, t88j, p. 373. 

’* Early Man in W.£, Yorkj, 1930, 73-5; ArcA. FotAj., 1933, p. 65. 

’* AfieiettI fYUlsAire, t, 124-5. 
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cert^n other dug-out coffins from barrows in the same county may- 
have been boat-shaped.** 

In Scrubbitv barrow ix, northeast Dorset, a boat-shaped wooden 
coffin (fig. 3) wb found by Pitt-Rivera containing a cremation.** It 
is by no means improbable that the wooden cofEn from die barrow at 
Hove, Sussex, may have been boat-shaped** Two similar canoe- 
coffins have been found recently by DaryU Forde in a barrow near 
Plynlimmon, Cardigan, Wales,** one of them being associated with a 
food vessel of Irish type. 

From Scotland there comes a doubtful boat (fig. 4, a) carved on a 
Bronae Age cist-slab in a barrow at Ri Cruin, Kilmartin, Argylbhire.** 
In the same cist was another slab on which were carved axes of Early 



Fe& 4 

{AJ 1KCI5HD SU^ CAVS AT Hf CRUIH, ARCYLLSHIKB 

NEW 


Bron2c Age type. It is not certain whether the Ri Gruin boat-shaped 
figure was intended to represent a boat or whether it is one of th^e 
’pectiform’ figures which the Abb 4 Breuil has shown from Spanish 
examples to have been often derived from animal-forms.** I incline 
to the latter view. . , 

Ireland affords doubtful examples of boats among her fine incised 
chambered barrows,—one from New Grange (fig. 4, b) and one from 
DoM-th (Coffey, Nete Grange aad Other Incised Tumuli in Ireland, 
1912, figs. 7 and 40), and perhaps one from Loughcrew.** Although 
accepted as ships by Coffey and others they have been rejected by 

*» Proe. Prehistoric Soe^ 1941, iskortty to appear. 

■i Exeacaiioru, ll, pi. 87. 

** Cumen, . 4 k*, Sussex (1937), 162 ; 5-4 .C., Litxv, 265 {66 sw. no. i). 

^ Ant. Joar^ XW, 90; Childe, Prehisloric Commuxitm (1940), 130. 

**Chil(ic, PreMitory of Scotlsirtd (1933), ph W, p- ^S* 

** Breuil and Burkitt, Rock-Paintings of Southern Aniaiu^ (1929), p. 9. 

I* American Anihrt^otogist, 1923, XXV, 387-96. 
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Breuil (P.P.S.E.A., 1034, vii, 321) and apparently by Mahr (p.p^., 
10^7. whiles Almgren is not sure about them {Hailrtstmng^j 
fig i2qI. The circle just above the(?) boat from New Grange (nc. 4? 
Blmav be a sun-disc. Whether these Irish figures represent boats 
pcctiform designs, or other things, the close relatiom bejv^n Ireland 
and the Iberian peninsula during the Bronze Age should be borne m 

mind when interpreting them.” . „ . ^ , 

The celebrated gold model boat from the Broighter find was un^ 

connected with any burial.** 

We now come to the most important and perhaps most interesting 
of all the Bronze Age evidence of the boat of the dead, that aflorde 
by some of the Scandinavian sepulchral rock-carvings. It should 
however be noted that most of the ScandiMvian rock-carvings oi boats 
are on open rock surfaces unconnected with barrows. ^ ^ 

The celebrated Kivik barrow on the coast of Scania, contained a 
long cist of 8 slabs of which 7 had engravings. On one of these was 
a l^t (fig, 5, a) and another contained a carving of what may be ® 
toat but is probably a sledge. The whole series is well dated by me 
presence of drawings of Early Bronze Age axes on one of the slabs. 
On tivo of the other slabs are probable sun-symbols (wh^^led crosses). 
Although details of interpretation of this series of carvings are very 
difficult, there can be little if any doubt that they represent the funeral 
rites of the dead *■ Another important Swedish example i 3 from a 
barrow at Villfara, Scania, the grave-slab haying drawings of three 
boats, one of which b drawn over cup-and-ring markings which 
therefore earlier. There is also a chariot of a type similar to that 
appearing on one of the Kivik slabs (fiO. 5, c). Perhaps t^he most 
significant of all is the capstone of the burial-chamber from Grevmge, 


See c.g. Bo«ch Giinpera, ‘ RdationB Prctiktoriqucs enire rirUnde et I’Oucst tie !a 

P&tiwule Ib^que'i Prihiitwre, 1933, il. 

*• See E. C. R, AmiEtrvng, Cat. o/ iritk GeM OmammUt 19W, pp. 36-9* 9 S“ 7 * 
**The ori^al account, D« Monummta Khmktnti, by Sven I^crbring, 1780, 
extictnely rare in Britain, but there is a copy in the Bodleian, Lagerbring'* dniwing 01 
the boat slab « hardly recognizable aa a bMt. A. E. Holmberg, Skanditsm*^ 

1848, distrussca ^vih at length (pp- 139-45) illustrates the b«t *lab 
(Tab. 44). In British Archaic Sadptwistgs, 1867, Sir J, Y. Simpson illiutnitea the com¬ 
plete set of tlabe fairly well but his interpretation differa in some detaik from that now 
generally accepted (pp, S4-90, pi. 32). Good modern accounts are in J. Brandsted, 
Danmarks Oidtid, 11, 105, 115, passim ; O. Almgnnt Hallnstmngfsr ock 
chap. IV, and in Formannm, 1938, pp. 3-5, which contains a photograph of the barrow. 
The incised slabs are in the National Historical Museum, Stockholtn. 
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Zeeland (fig. 5, b), on which are depicted at least three boats and three 
sun-discs, their association on the same slab recalling the well-known 
boats of the sun in Ancient Eg}^t. In this connexion we may recall the 
find of too model gold boats from Nors, Denmark, some of which are 
engra\«ed with sun-symbols.*^ A probable Norwegian e.vample came 
from a cairn called Mjeltehaug in Giske parish, Romsdal district, in 
1878, along with several other incised slabs, one of which contains what 
appears to be a sun-disc.** Although most of the well-known Scandi¬ 
navian ship-graves {skeppssdUmngar), consisting of stone stabs arranged 
in the form of a ship, are known to belong to the Early Iron Age, 
a few of them go back to the Bronze Age,** 

The connexion of the boat of the dead in Scandinavia with sun- 
emblems suggests the possibility of a derivation, probably indirect, 
from Egypt, and this is supported by other evidence of contact bet^veen 
Scandinavia and the Aegean in the Bronze Age, We have already seen 
that the Hagia Triada sarcophagus was inspired by Egyptian influence, 
and in any case the diffusion of some elements of Bronze Age culture 
from Egypt to the Aegean is a commonplace of modem prehistory,** 

As long ago as 1895 Montelius stated a case for the spreading of 
some elements of Bronze Age culture from Mycenae to Scandinavia.** 
Among the evidences of contact between the Bronze Age cultures of 
the Aegean and Scandinavia we may recall the similarity in the use of 
spirals as a decorative motif ;** the probable derivation of the Nordic 
stone double battle-axes from the Mycenaean double-axe ;** evidence 
of trade in amber,** and the Ending of a Meditorranean shell in a 


** For Villfan and Grevinge see Sir )■ Y. Simpson, loc. dt. pt. 31, pp. Sz, 90; 
a better illustration of Grevinge ia in l1oIinbct;g, SkatibuKitm HSUiianittgiVt 1848, 
Tab. A-H, fig. 24, described in pp. 79-80. For Nora sec Shcielig, Falk and Gordon, 
S<€mdimtt'ian Archatology (1937^, 155-6; Biwidsted, Danmarks Oftffrld, ii, 173—4. 

** Bergem jt/iunrnu Aarbok, 1912, no. 4. 

**e.g. One from Hallond figured In Almgren, Sver^ti Fatta, 1934, fig. 85. 

** See H. R. Hall, CniYirofioir of Crette in the Bronze Agt^, passim. 

** Les Temps Prehntoriques en SuMc, 1895, pp. 6a-j, 132 ; cf. R. de Lange in 
Bergent Museums Aasbok, 1912, no. 4, p, 36, 

** Shetdig, Falk and Gordon, Stand. Artharoi^' (i957}t i3t-«, 

*• Haivkes, in Annual af Britidt School at Athens. 1940, xjccvii, 141-59. 

** For maps of probnble amber routes see de Navarro in Geog, Jour., 1925, Utvi; 
Bosch Gimpera, Etntdogia de la Penmsula Iberiea, 204. 
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barrow at H \'idegard near Copenhagen r* * Shetelig however has stated* * 
that ‘ no articles from the Mycenaean area are ever found on Scandi¬ 
navian groundand from this we should infer that the contact was 
indirect. 

Dr Almgren has stated that the Kivik carvings are slightly later in 
date than the Hagia Triada sarcophagus.** This supports the view that 
the idea of the boat of the dead may have reached Scandinavia from the 
Aegean and tiltimately from Egypt. Prof. Gordon Childe has indeed 
suggested*' that the Bronze Age shipbuilding of Scandinavia may have 
been largely due to the arrival of mariners from the Aegean. 

As for Brittany and southern England, these areas and the A^ean 
were by no means strangers in the Bronze Age, and it is possible that 
here also the Bronze Age idea of the boat of the dead may have been 
derived from i^e Aegean. Examples on the northeast coast of England, 
such as Loose Howe and perhaps Gristhorpe, suggest possible contact 
with south Scandinavia or north Germany; but the presence at Loose 
Howe of a pin of Aunjetitz type and a stone double-axe** indicates that 
even if the immediate influence was central or north European, the 
ultimate influence here also was Aegean. 


McnteUus^ Ttmps Pr^hisloriquet en Suid^^ (iSQSjt 
ScundinamaJi Archatohgy (t^37), 132- 
HdttrisimrsgaT och Kuftbmk { 1937 }* 327 * 

“ The Brtmze Age ( 1930 ), 53 + 

^Childe, Pnftisfonc Communitiei {1940), 1^5, 130- 
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The Rabbit and the Hare in Wales 

by COLIM Matheson 

T he rabbit shares one characteristic with the archaeolc^st— 
both dig into the earth. Hence the latter, contemplating some 
object or evidence revealed by his spade, may sometimes be 
viewing merely the result of the activities of a humbler but much more 
numerous type of excavator. Is he not warned to * * always make sure 
that an apparent post-hoSe is not a rabbit- or rat-hole ’?* And does 
not Professor James Ritchie describe the rabbit as * a burrower a 
vandal which makes short cuts through the neat layers and classifica¬ 
tions of the excavator ’?* On the other hand, the rabbit’s activi^ 
or lack of it may on occasion be of service; it was a long patch of vir^ 
turf on Easton Down, untouched by rabbite or moles, which led Dr 
Stone in 1932 to remove the turf, thus revealing a layer of tightly packed 
flint nodules covering a Bronae Age urn-fieSd. Hence no apology, we 
feel, is needed for an article on the rabbit in a journal primarily con¬ 
cerned with archaeological research; particularly as much of the 
article deals w'ith the status of the rabbit in medieval times, a topic 
is'hich has already figured briefly in Antiquity.* 

The main facts about the history' of the rabbit in the British Isles 
have been set out so adequately by other writers, e.g. by Barrctt-Hamilton 
and Hinton in their Hisiofy of British Momnutls and by Professor 
Ritchie in his Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scotland^ that all we 
need say is that the rabbit, in the opinion of most zoologists who have 
studied the matter, was introduced to England from France by the 
Normans, and that there is no satisfactory evidence of its existence in 
England before the thirteenth century'. A letter from Mr Reid Moir 
in The Times five years ago, querying this view, gave rise to some interest¬ 
ing correspondence,* Including a letter from Mr M. C, Harman, ivho 

* Notes OK Arehoeological Technique (Oxford Uni verity Archaeologiciil Soatty), 
p, 19. 

* The influence of Mon on Amrtial Life in Scotland, p. 247. 

* '93*. PP- 3*4- 4*^-3' 

• See The Times of 6> 7, 23, May 1936. 
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quoted a deed referring to Lundy Island and preserv-ed among the 
muniments of the city of Exeter, that provides what is apparently the 
oldest written reference to the rabbit in this country'; though undated, 
this deed must have been drawn up before 1334, and may even be a 
little before 1200, As regards actual remains, the midden at Rayleigh 
castle (iith-i3th centuries) is, according to Hinton, the oldest of the 
post-PlLocene deposits in Britain from which contemporary bones of 
rabbit have been obtained. 

Subsequently the multiplication of the rabbit in England was so 
rapid that Gesner in 1551 commented on the ‘ copia ingens cuniculorum' 
in that country': though even in much later times its ^stribution 
appears to have been irregular, some districts having practically none. 
Thus Pringle wrote in 1797 of Westmorland,* * that ‘ a few rabbits are 
kept in the neighbourhood of Brough and Orton, and there is a small 
warren in RavenstondaSe, but it is rare to sw them in any other part 
of Westmorland today it is almost impossible to find any area in the 
county without rabbits. In Scotland there are records almost as early 
as in England, and by the sixteenth century or earlier the rabbit was 
numerous in several parts ; but there axe many Scottish districts where 
it was almost unknown as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In the present article it is proposed to trace the story of the rabbit in 
Wales, a subject which has not received much attention from previous 
writers. Some of the early records 1 have noted elsewhere,* but much 
additional data has been obtained from both published and unpublished 
sources. 

The first record of the rabbit in Wales dates from 1282, when a 
payment of y 6d was made to Richard le Forester for catching rabbits 
for the king’s use and for keeping the king’s ferrets at Rhuddlan castle 
in Flintshire,’ About the same date (1284) the commote of Estimaner 
(comprising the modem parishes of Towyn, Penal, Llanfihangcl y 
Pennant, and Talyllyn) in Merionethshire had to pay 8 shilling for 
the upkeep of a rabblt-warTcn {haracium)^ each house, ninety-six in 
all, paying one penny.* In 1376 there was a warren at Castle Kerdyf 

* Vita of (ht Agnatlture of iht County of Wtttme/riaad (NcViicastJc, 17 *^)' 
P*33*- 

* tn ihe IVal^s fCf/Am Historic Times^ and * Notw on l>omcstic 

and Wild in Montgomoyshirc ' {liftmtgomirry'ihiTc Coikeiiom, *933)- 

’ The Andqvary^ igt p. 302. 

* Archoeoiogia Cambrenni, iS^ 4 + PP- ^ 7 ^- 
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(Cardiff),* and in 1492 we read of one on the Flat Holm, a stnaU island 
in the Bristol Channel near Cardiff.** For long after these dates the 
rabbit seems to have remained mainlv or entirely coastal in distribution 
in Glamorgan, for the Elizabethan historian Rice Merrick, writing in 
^578. gi ves the list of rabbit**warTens in the countv as follows:—Llandaf, 
Barry Yland, Mynidd Glew, Wyke, Wenny, Morgan, Britton Fery— 
all on or close to the coast.** 

On the Welsh islands at the mouth of the Bristol Channel the 
rabbit was also numerous at an early date—in a Pip^e Roll of 1325^ 
we have on the receipts side the following: carcases and skins of 
rabbits caught in the islands of Schalmey, Schokokn, and Middelholm, 
j£i3 i2s od, and on the expenditure side : stipend of 3 feireters 1213d; 
sundry expenses as follows : salt for the aforesaid rabbit carcases, 
thread for rabbit nets, boards, nails and cord for the boat used in the 
said islands, 3s 2d, In 1387-^ a total of 3120 carcases was obtained 
from the three islands, of which 2318 were sold, 540 used as food for 
the ferretera, and 262 as food for two ferrets; in the preceding year the 
catch of 3000 skins was valued at £i 1 91 2d. Other items which figure 
in the accounts for 1387 are shovels {vajigos) for digging out rabbits, 
barley and cooking utensils for the feireters, etc.** North as well as 
South Wales apparently did a considerable trade in rabbit-skins, for 
at Conway a man named leuan lost in Glyndwr's rebellion 2400 skins 
stored in a bark-house there.** 

On the Pembrokeshire mainland, in 15*7* Prior of Pill grant™ 
a forty-year lease of property including a rabbit-warren, to Morris 
Butter, the Prior and Convent reserving to themselves the right to 
hunt in the warren three times a year,** George Owen of Henllys, 
writing of Pembrokeshire at the dose of the sixteenth century, sp^ially 
mentions the numerous rabbits on the islands, but says of the mainland 
simply that several gentlemen had good warrens of conies.** In 
North Wales also we find the island mentioned as the homes of 
numerous conies, by John Leland, writing about 1540 Tudwall s 


* Cerdiff Eeea 7 tlt, edited by J.H. Matthews. 1, t ja. 

ibid, p* 175. 

^ A 3 ooke ArtitqUMHfS^ edited by Cofbettp 

** CymmnHlorion Record Series no. 7, Calendar of Pidtlk Records nlsting to 
Peadncdtcihire, t, 6Z-3, 68, 80, 103^, etc. 

11 Lewis, MedsetnU Barta^hs of Stu/tedoaia, p. lyZ. 

•* EmUy M. Pritchard, Hittory ^ St. BogmaeVt Abbey, pp, I 4 S‘^* 150-1. _ ^ 

*» Cynunrodorion Record Series no. 1. * The Description of Penbroltshire , pp. 
111-3, 268. 
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Island, St« D\^Tnwen (Llanddwyn) in Anglesey, and Htlbre Island on 
the Cheshire siHe of the Dee estuaryJ* Thomas Pennant, during bis 
tour in North Wales about 1773, remarked on the presence of rabbits 
on Puffin Island and the Skerri^, both oil the Anglesey coast; and 
noticed also the ‘ vast and profitable warren ’ of Sir P^ers Mostyn, 
at Talacre on the Flintshire coast, noted ‘ for the delicacy of the rabbets, 
by reason of their feeding on the maritime plants * 

While future research may reveal some records of early Welsh 
warrens inland, the forgoing, which include every record before 1800 
that has come to the writer's notice over a number of yearn, all 
indicate a coastal distribution (see fig. t). This is in full accordance 
with the statement by Walter Daries (1813) that in the interior of North 
Wales there were then ' but few rabbits but that in the sandy places 
round the coast, where the soil favoured their burrowing, they were 
numerous.** 

It has been supposed that in the Edinburgh district, the presence 
of the rabbit in various localities from early days was due to its intro¬ 
duction by the inmates of the monasteries, and Davieses reference to 
the abundance of rabbits around the mins of Llanddwyn Monastery, 
also the lease of a w^arren by the Prior of Pill, suggests that in Wales 
likewise there may often have been an association between monastery 
and warren. 

In any case the position, as indicated by our survey, is that rabbits 
were common on the islands round the Welsh coast long before 1800, 
and were also preserved and well established in various private warrens on 
estates on the mainland coast; but elsewhere were eimer few or absent. 
Other stray indications point the same way. There is for example 
a (unpublished) note in the diary of L. W. DiUwyn that in 1840 a troop 
of polecats swam the Ogmore River, in Glamorgan, to get at Talbotts 
warren (presumably at Margam ); this suggests that rabbits w'ere not 
then very common in some much nearer places where they are today 
abundant. SimQarly, it is suggestive that Pennant, though he refers 
to the w arren at Talacre, omits the rabbit from an annotated list of 
32 species of mammals inhabiting the Flintshire parishes of Whiteford 
and Holywell no great distance away.’* 

** Tkt htiurary in Watts tfjohn Ltland in of aiout ikt ytars 1526-1539, edited by 
Lucy T. Smith, pp. 53, 88,9*. 

Tatirt in Waits (1810 editiort), jri, pp. 39, 69, snd Jl, p. 113. 

** Genefat View of tht Agriadimt and Dofwstie Econon^ Norsk Waits, p. 347 

** History tkt Pariskts of Whsttford and HolytctU, p. 144. 
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Barrett-Hsmilton and Hinton remark of the rabbit that * It may 
, . « be successfully introduced on islands in regions where it could not 
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Wio, i. KH<ifWH ot'imocamiiENCfiop th& rabbit in waljs 

UR TO THE SEGlSSmC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (ONLY TUB EARUE^ DATS 
BEING QUcmU FOa ITS QCCURKENCE IN EACH LOCAUTV]- IT SEEHS SVtDENT THAT 
THE A.VIUAL WAS CONTTNED tO THE CI>A$TaL DtSTRICTS^ AND WALTER DAVIES^ AS 
LATR AS 1SI3L COUMENTED THAT THERE WERE FEW IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 

WALES 


^ established on the adjacent mainland^ and this is characteristic of 
it everywhere throughout its range One factor in this phenomenon 
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>s that large carnivores are usually absent from small islands, which do 
not provide the food supply and other conditions necessary for them to 
flourish. Bearing in mind the wild wooded nature of much of the 
Welsh mainland in early days, and the presence in numbers of b^ts 
of prey*** ranging in size from the wolf to the weasel, it is not surprising 
that the rabbit, however it might flourish under protection in the 
coastal warrens, did not spread over the countryside generally." So 
too in the north of Scotland, although the city of Aberdeen is stated to 
have had its own warren on the lin^ as early as the fifteenth century, 
rabbits were not familiar in the adjacent area of Buchan until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

The multiplication of the rabbit then in the inland districts of 
Wales was subsequent to the year 1800. To this multiplication several 
causes contributed, though not necessarily the same cai^es operating 
in Scotland. There, the marked increase in the rabbit population was, 
according to Professor Ritchie, contemporary with and in large measure 
caused by the notable advances in agriculture, culminating in ' the 
golden age of British agriculture’ subsequent to 1853. Though in 
North Wales the rabbit was, according to Davies, scarce in the interior 
at the beginning of the century, yet by 1885 it was possible for an 
estate-owner and bis shooting party to account for 5086 rabbits in one 
day on a Merionethshire estate.** That this increase, however, had 
much connexion with agricultural developments is at least doubtful. 
It IS true tlmt at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century considerable progress was made in arable farming 
in North Wales, but this appears to have come to a halt soon after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. When the House of Commons Com¬ 
mittee on agriculture made its report in iSzi, wheat cultivation was on 
the down-grade in Wales and much land had gone out of tillage alto¬ 
gether i and parliamentary blue books of the ’thirties reported that 
Welsh farming capital was steadily declining.** In South Wales, as 

For exarnplc, I have given in Tht Butlefin cf the Board Celtic Siudicit May 
194c, pp. 177-87^ particulars of wild foicea and mvem deatToyed in a Merionethshire 
parish in the early years of the eighteenth century^ 

In the Annual Report for x 39:2-3 of the NilghlH Game and Fish Prcserfc'alioii 
Assodadon, under the heading * Exotic and Introduced Game ' we read “ llie gansc- 
watchcr re porta that be occaaionally sees RabbiUp but they have probably scattered and 
are not liliely to mcreafic very fast in such a vermin-infested district as K^niri' 

® J - Gp Millais, Mtimjrmh of Great Britain and Ireland^ tH, 53, 

** A. H. DfKld, The Indujtriat Rmdtftim in North TFioirr, pp* 50-2 
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the mdustria] revolution developed> there was, particularly after 1841, 
a rural ex^us to the iron and coal producing valleys of the southeast, 
accompanied by the decay of many industries which had supplemented 
the earnings or agriculture. 

The increase of the rabbit therefore w*ould appear in most parts of 
Wales to be due to other factors than agricultural progress. Among 
these was the deliberate turning-down and preserving of rabbits in 
districts where they w'ere previous! v scarce ; various instances of this 
are noted in the report of the Royal Commission on Land in Wales,** 
published in 1896. With the introduction and preservation of the 
rabbit, and (about the same period) of the pheasant, went the systematic 
destruction by the gamekeeper of beasts and birds of prey—^wild cats, 
polecats, falcons, etc. One example, though rather late in date, may 
be mentioned—^between 1874 and 1902, on an estate near Bcttws-y- 
coed, 1988 kestrels were killed,** 

In several parts^ of Wales, during a great part of the century, the 
increase of the rabbit was associated with, and perhaps partly respon¬ 
sible for, a marked decrease in the numbers of another rodent once 
common, the brown hare. In our further discussion of the rabbit 
therefore these two phenomena may conveniently be dealt with 
together. 

The ham in Britain antedates the rabbit by about 1300 years in its 
appearance in the literary held, since Julius Caesar refers to it as 
indigenous to our country, and states that the natives considered it 
impious to eat it. Later, in Wales, it was associated with various 
superstitions which may on occasion have tended towards its preserva¬ 
tion. Pennant ouotes a Montgomeryshire legend associating the hare 
with St, Monace]la, who founded an abbey on the spot where she saved 
a hare from the hunters. ‘ Till the last century , so strong a superstition 

E revaled, that no person would kill a hare in the parish; and even 
iter, when a hare was pursued by dogs, it was firmly believed that if 
anyone^ cried " God and St. Alonacella be with thee ”, it was sure to 
escape .** According to the teoth-century Welsh laws attributed to 
Prince Hj'wel Dda, the hare changed its sex every month.*'' 

But the hare was nevertheless a favourite beast of the chase; in 
*-*pp.503.S>‘- 

“ H. E. Forrest, The VertehraU Fatma 0/jV<»riA Wales, p. 246. 

** rowifii Wales (i8to edition}, in, 173-4. 

*' A. W. VVade*E%'»ns, Welsh Ji^edieval itOsc, p, 225. 
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Fto. j. ttlACnjiM SHOWINS DECREASE IS THE NUHKER OF HARES SHOT OH AH 
estate in SOtJTlj wales CTHl SAME ESTATE AS IN FIG. 3| IN EACH FTVS-VEAK 
PERIOD FROM 1179 TD 1913 
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y Now Hekmaeth (The Nine Huntings), s text generally considered 
as embodpng the hunting customs of the early Welsh» the hare was one 
of * the three hunts with shoutingand its flesh was regarded, like 
that of the stag, the boar and the bear, as a special delicacy.** And 
George Owen wrote of Pembrokeshire in the reign of Elizabeth that 
no county in England contained more hares, ‘ in such nomber nee re 
vnto woodes and covertes, that the neighebours come is by them 
greately endamaged, and I haue knowne in my tyme a husbandman, 
that rose o^en nights out of his bedd, to chase awayc the hares from 
his corne, to much l^rme he founde by theire feedlngcone man 
by tracing In the snow W'ould kill sixteen or seventeen in a morning, 
' yett is theire encrease such as noe man feeteth griefe or perceavedi 
wante. Therefore this beaste affordeth sufficiente pastyme to hunte 
with the houndes and chase with grayhoundes, and manye places of 
this sheere is litle or noethinge inferior for plentye to the spedall 
warrens of hares preserved in manye partes of England© ’.** Somewhat 
later Lewis Morris, writing of Llanbadarn Fawr and Aberystwyth, 
remarked that * The diversions of ye gentry' are chlcdy cock-fighting 
and coursing, hares being very plenty”.** 

In several parts of Wales the abundance of the bare, once character¬ 
istic of every county, is now' a thing of the past. The causes of this 
are various—increase of industrialization and concomitant increase 
of population had probably much to do with it in counties like Gla¬ 
morgan. The Ground G^e Act of 1880, allowing tenants to shoot 
hares and rabbits, may also have been a factor of importance in various 
districts- Forrest, in 1907, noted that since the passing of the Act 
the hare had become scarce or vanished altogether from districts vrhere 
it was formerly common ;*' and in a game-book kindly lent me by an 
estate owner in Brecknockshire, a record of 77 hares shot by five guns 
on 2 December 1875, has a footnote added by the owner later, ‘ This 
was the largest num^r of hares ever killed here in a day. It is hard 
now, since the passing of the Hares and Rabbits Act, to find one 
The increase of the rabbit, it can hardly be doubted, was another factor, 
for that rodent had by this time become too numerous to be affected 
much by the provisions of the Act, and the destruction and fouling 

*• Matbcfion, Changes in ihe Fauna of Wales within liistoru Timtt, p. 85 ; Kt atao 
I. C. Peaie in Antiquity, 1^4, pp. 73-80. 

** Owen, op. cii. pp. 265-6. 

** See ArehoeoJogia Cai^ensii, 1938, p. 26. 

*' Forrest, op. dt. p, 57. 
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by numerous rabbits of the grass on which the hare feeds has apparently 
Fenced the numbers of the latter in many parts of the country. 

Figs, z and 3 provide a striking tlSustration of the difference in 
status between the tw'o species, which is aimlicable in greater or less 
degree to several parts of Wales, Both figures refer to the same 
estate in Glamorgan; for the quinquennial period 1879-1883 the 
gamebooks show a total of 738 hares shot, which decreased to 22 in 
the period 1909-1913 ; the rabbits recorded for 1879-1883 numbered 
only 6353, which had risen in the 190^1913 quinquennium to 17006. 
Neither the decrease nor the increase is a purely natural biological 
phenomenon; thus, the owner to whom I am indebted for these 
statistics remarks that the estate ‘became increasingly subject to 
trespass and disturbance, owing to increased population, new works 
and collieries from about 1890 onwards, and it is disturbance in 
particular which hares dislike while with regard to the rabbits he 
mentions that ‘from about 1895 it became the custom to preserve 
rabbits for the gun in certain enclosed areas and this , . ■ accounts 
for the increased numbers shotBut the increase had in any case, as 
is clear from our figure, been going on for long prior to that date 
and for Antiquity, which is concerned with human activities rather 
than those of animals, one could hardly find a more interesting example 
of the results of man's actions on the fauna around him. 

The influence of animals and other environmental factors on human 
hbtory, and the recoil upon man of his experiments with the animal 
life around him, is a theme with endless ramifleations. Dr Wheeler 
in his prehistoric and Roman WaleSy after mentioning among others the 
well-known theory that the inroads of the malarial mosquito were 
responsible for the decline of ancient Greece, remarks sadly, ‘ All 
these suppositions may be true. But the clay is sometimes a little 
heavy about our boots But the story of the rabbit is not too heavy 
to be devoid of interest to the student of human activities ; and little 
clay will adhere to the boots of the student who follows its early history 
in Wales, since, as Davies tells us, its original haunts were ‘ on the sea- 
coasts, where the sandiness of the soil favours their burrowing 


Thr Incn^Asc of ihe rabbits b in fact illrntmted far this estate by gpii^g 

back aSi far as 1859^ though these have not been utilized in the text figuitr because strictly 
comparable statistics ere not avatlahle for the hares. The numbers of rabbiu^ recorded 
for tiic earlier years are —1859-^j, 1009; 1864-^, S<> 3 s; 1869-73, 3935 V inti i 874"^> 
3775 - 
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SOIL ANALYSIS 

The following note on ‘ Soil analysis and the Location of sites of 
ancient Habitations ’ is repnnted from the Geographical Review by 
permission of the American Geographical Society of New York. In 
connexion with this subject we refer to the notes (translated^ by 
Walter von Stokar on soil chemistry (' Prehistoric organic Remains 
in Antiquity, 1938, xii, 82-6. 


The experiments of O. Arrhenius, a Swedish soil chemist, have, 
during the past decade, opened up a new and unique method for 
searching out the location of places inhabited by ancient man. While 
engaged in the mapping of soils in Sweden, Arrhenius discovered 
certain anomalies in the areal distribution of phosphoric acid that 
oould not be satisfactorily explained on any pedologic basis. His data 
had already clearly shown that the amount of phosphoric acid in the 
soil was appreciably greater in areas that were the sites of agricultural 
villages than in the surrounding fields. In the course of his further 
research, he found that this close correlation persisted even where the 
villages had long since disappeared, even, in fact, to Stone Age settle¬ 
ments I 

The principal elements by which the soil of a settlement is enriched 
are nitrogen, potash, magnesium, lime, and phosphoric acid. Except 
in regions having a dry* climate, the nitrogen, potash, magnesium, and 
lime concentrations will in time largely disappear. The phosphoric 
acid, however, either in an insoluble state (phosphate of lime or phos¬ 
phate of iron) or through colloidal absorption, tvill remain in the soil 
and even a long time after the village has vanished, will bear witness to 
its former existence. The technique of measuring the in the soil 
in relation to human habitation has been perfected to the point at which 
not only can the sites be located through its abnormal occurrence but 
it is possible to estimate the number of people that have lived at a 
particular place and the length of time they lived there. 

Perhaps no other single experiment more clearly demonstrate the 
preciseness of this method developed by Arrhenius than its use in the 
location of ancient routes of travel. Although less waste accumulates 
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along a road than in a village, his data reveal the position of old paths 
of communication and the shiftingness of their location. 

As the work of Arrhenius has been carried on exclusively in Sweden, 
a question has arisen concerning the value of his method when applied 
in regions mth vastly different types of cUmate and soil. The recent 
investigations of E. M. Castagnol and Paul Levy in Indochina have 
proved that the technique is valid in the lateritc soils of that country 
(E. M. Castagnol, * Methode d'anatyse du sol appliquee k la recherche 
des emplacements anciennement habits \ InsL Indochmoh pour 
I*Etude ae P Homme^ Bulletim et TravauXt vol. ii, 1939, pp, 191-203 ; 
‘ Note de M, Paul Levy pp, 202-3). After performing several field 
experiments, Castagnol reports that ‘ the results obtain&i at Tonkin 
confirm those of Arrhenius in Sweden, and it seems that this method 
of searching for sites of ancient habitations can be applied as well to 
tropical regions as to temperate 

The value of the method in tropical lands may be readily appre¬ 
ciated. In such a region as Indochina, where ordinary construction 
materials are largely w*ood, mud, and straw and where both the tempera¬ 
tures and the humidity are high, it is possible for even very large 
ancient settlements to disappear completely. They can now be 
located without information obtained by extensive excavation or 
documentary evidence relating to their existence. The ability to define 
the old lines of communication, now long non-existent, and to trace 
them to the ancient population centres to which they led greatly sim¬ 
plifies the search for tne records of ancient man and results in a 
considerable economy in both time and money, 

MONUMENTS OF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 

The ' Inventor)' of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Orkney and Shetland *, of which publication was imminent at the out¬ 
break of war, is now accessible to the public. A set of paged proofs 
has been placed in the National Librsiy of Scotland in Edinburgh, 
where it may be consulted by anyone who calls there for that purpose. 
In order to ensure so far as possible that, if the stock of printed sheets 
should be destroyed, a copy may yet survive, six other sets have been 
distributed in as many different places regarded as relatively safe; 
these, however, are not accessible to the general public. 

The Inventor)' accompanies the Commissioners' twelfth report. 
It represents the work of years by several trained archaeologists In a 
region particularly rich in ancient sites and ecclesiastical monuments. 
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CONNEXIONS BETWEEN EGYPT AND RUSSIA 

Some years ago Sir FUndeis Petrie claimed that there were definite 
connexions between ancient Egypt and southern Russia, more particu¬ 
larly with the Caucasus; but as his opinion was based entirely on 
literary and philological evidence archaeologists have been slow to 
accept it. Archaeological evidence in support of that claim is, however, 
coming in by slow degrees, and it seems probable that in time the 
evidence will prove that the founder of the science of Archaeology was 
right in his conjecture. 

I bring forward now n^'O pieces of evidence in support of his 
claim; the Erst is literary' and pictorial, the second is purely 
archaeological. 

(i) & I have already published the first in full detail {Ancient 
Egypt, 1934, p. 115) I merely give a summary here. The name of the 
god 'Ash occurs five times in the inscriptions of Egypt, and in four 
of the hve it is evident that he is of foreign origin. He appears Erst 
on the sealings of wine-jars of the iind dynasty (Petrie, Royal Tombs^ 
ti, pi. XXII, 178, 179 ; pi. xxiii, 199, zoo), where he is shown in con¬ 
nexion with vineyards. In the vth dynasty he is called ' Lord of 
Tehennu i.e. the Land of the Olive-tree (Borchardt, Sahitri, P* 17. 
abb. 11). In the vith dymasty he is mentioned in an imintelligibie 
passage in the Pyramid Texts of king Pepy. In the xviiith dynasty 
(c. 1500 D.C.) his name occurs in chapter xcv of the Book of the Dead 
in a rain-charm, ' 1 am the Terrible One in the thunderstorm. I am 
refreshed by this 'Ash ’. The connexions with the vine, the olive, 
and with ram, give plain indication that this is not an indigenous god in 
Egypt, but his actual provenance can be demonstrated with some 
certainty. A representation of him in the xxvith dynasty (c. 600 B.c.) 
depicts him with three heads (fig. 1), a lion, a snake and a vulture; his 
name is written beside him, * 'Ash of many faces ’. Here again he is 
obviously foreign, for no indigenous Egy'ptian god is multiple-headed. 
In Sebastian Munster's Cosmegraphia Universalist published in 1545, 
there occurs the picture of a three-headed god which must surely he 
the same as the god 'Ash, for the heads arc those of a lion, a snake and 
a vulture (fig. 2), Though Munster calls them the heads of a lion, 
a toad, and an eagle, a comparison of the two representations shows that 
they are as similar as it is possible to be, allowing for two different s^les 
of art. The ‘ eagle ' has the feathering down the back of the neck, a 
characteristic of the Egyptian vulture ; the ‘ toad ’ is copied from the 
snake's head ; In both examples the band showing the edge of the mask 
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worn by the human impersonator of the god is clearly indicated; and 
in Munster’s picture the figure wears a loin-cloth, a unique feature in a 
European representation of a ‘ demon My point here is that 
Munster states in so many words that this deity was called up to advise 
Marcomir, king of the Franks, when that monarch and his tribe were 
still in the land of Sc\thia. 

(a) Aly second piece of evidence is entirely archaeological, and 
again points to a connexion between southern Russia and ancient 
Egypt. Among the finds of the Tripolye culture found on a site on the 
Dnieper are the two objects illustrated here. The first is of a pottery 
tray (fig. 3), which in many ways so closely resembles the pottery 
soul-houses of the xiith dynasty that there seems no reasonable doubt 
as to the relation between them. In the Russian example the tray has 
a surrounding wall with an opening in front, at the side are water-jars 
and the figure of a woman kneeling to grind com at a saddle-quem ; 
all these features are the same in both EgJTjt and Russia.* Petrie has 
showTi that in Egypt the soul-house develoj^d from the simple tray 
to the complexity of a two-storied dwelling with furniture; from which 
it is clear that soul-houses of that type either arose or were elaborated 
in Egypt. But the Russian examples show that the t^e had been 
long enough in Russia to evolve an essential feature of Ru^Im life— 
the big stove at the entrance. Yet even this may be a modifiation, 
possibly a misunderstanding, of the miniature granaries found in the 
later Egyptian types. A fragment of another soul-house found on the 
same site (fig. 4) indicates that the type was not unique. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are two views of a seated female figure in pottery, 
found on the same site as the soul-houses. This should be compared 
with the figures in Petrie’s Prehtstcrie E^t, pk. iv, 9 ; v, 4, 5 ; yir, 
15* for figures leaning backward ; and pt. vii, 16, for a figure leaning 
forward. In both the Egyptian and Russian examples there is the same 
attitude with outstretched legs, the same beak-like face, the same 
treatment of the breasts, and where the arms wcur in the Egyptian 
figures the position is the same as in the Russian, In the forward- 
leaning figure (Petrie, pi. vii, 16) there is the same extension of the 
buttocks, a detail which was probably necessary to keep the balance^ of 
the backward-leaning figure, but quite unneces^ry in the Egyptian 
example. The dating of this Egyptian figure is interesting. Petrie 

• Petrie, Gtaeh amt Jti/eh, for wall with front opening, plfl. xiv; wcii, 6o; for water- 
jars, pj. X31II, 60,57; for woman grinding corn, pla.xviii, iiS, XXtl central oti right; for 
granaries, xxii ceotie on left. 
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dates it tentatively only by the shape of the boat in which it was found, 
but at the same time he says of a similar, though much rougher figure 
on the same plate, that he would date it to the xiith dynasty by the 
pottery. 

In the Russian figure the Battening of the back of the head, and 
the Battened excrescences pierced with holes at the sides of the head, 
representing ears pierced for earrings, are reminiscent of the pottery- 
figurines of women—usually called dolb—^found in Egypt and dated 
to the xnth dynasty, which are known to have a foreign origin** 

Judging oy the archaeological evidence Professor Gordon Chitde 
considers that * on a short chronology the whole Tripolye development 
would lie within the limits of periods ii to iv This would coincide 
with the xiith dynasty of Egypt, a period to which soul-houses and 
certain types of female figurines belong. It was a time w'hen Egyptian 
connexions were with the North* At present those connexions arc 
known as being almost exclusively with Crete, probably because Crete 
has been well and scientifically excavated and other countries are still 
unexplored. The archaeological riches of ancient Russia are as yet 
almost untouched. M. A. Murkay. 

SEA-TRADE IN EARLY TIMES^HRONOLOGY 

When writing my article * Sea-trade in Early Times ’ (September, 
p. 233), divorce (by enemy action) from works of reference and the 
difficulty of visits to libraries induced me, after some hesitation, to 
rely (see note p, 240) upon R. H. Hall’s chronology in the Cambri^t 
Ancient History for certain dynasties of Ancient Egypt. My attention 
has been drawn to the fact that Hall’s earlier dates are considerablv 
higher than are warranted by recent research. His datings for vtli 
and vtth Dynasty events should accordingly be reduced by about aoo 
years, and for the reigns of Sankhkere Mentuhotep and of Amenemnat 
It by approximately 200 years. Those of subsequent rulers which are 
quoted are not controversial and remain unaffected. For Babylonian 
history, following Mr Sidney Smith in AJal^h (1940), the dates for 
Manishtusu and Naram-Sin must be considered to be approximately 
rather less than 400 years in excess. The present tendency is to reduce 
considerably the long datings of the earlier dynasties formerly in 
favour both for Egypt and Babylonia. Jam^ Hqrnell. 


* J. Cii{»rt, Reaieil de Mcnturnmit ^gyptieia^ pi. 66, oa extreme left* 
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ANTIQUITY (i^) 

A year ago our editorial notes referred to difficulties caused by 
the War and the hope of retaining the support of our subscrlbera. 
Another twelve months have passed and it is some satisfaction to took 
back on our fifteenth volume, which is completed with the present 
number. Each of the four parts has been posted on the appointed 
day ; and thoi^h we are aware of a difference between this volume 
ani earlier ones, both in quantity of tejrt and illustrations, it is somewhat 
an achievement to be still In existence and to have hopes of survival 
into better times. 

Once more we thank all who have so valiantly helped us by 
remaining subscribers. Since the first spate of cancels we have not 
suffered as much as might be expected, and it is cheering to have 
received a modest number of new subscriptions- The real crisis will 
come next year—as it may in much greater affairs—^but we mean to 
face both with determination. Everything depends on our present 
subscribers, and though we realize the pr^sure brought about by 
drastic taxation we derive confidence from the continued simport of 
past years, and from the fact that it has been consistent for fifteen of 
them. 

The grteitest help which can be given is the early renewal of the 
subscription for 1942, for under present conditions we must have 
definite information as to the number of copies required. Bts dat 
mii cito dat. In every sense the ‘ tag ' applies, for it means less paper, 
less postage, and a great saving of correspondence. It needs only this 
kind of help from subscribers (we do not forget those who already give 
it by using bank orders for payment) to keep the flag of Antiquity 
flyingfor another year amidst the horrors of war. 

The usual form is inserted for those whose subscription is paid 
direct to Antiquity, 24 Par^d Road^ Ghucester. 
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THE PREHISTORIC FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE TO THE 
MYCENAEAN AGE. By C, F. C. Hawked, Meihum^ 1940* pp. xvi* 
414^ 12 pliii€$^ 6 m^ps md tables;, zj text^figures;* zu. 

Mr Hawkca b to be commended for a brave attempt to penetrate the outer 
cru^t of European prehistory and expose the core of hlstorica] truth which it 
encloses—and too often conceab—a theme to which be brings wide scholarship 
and a sympathetic understanding. His book is not designed as a text-book and 
it would not be fair to crttJcLee it as such ; although not pursued quite unwaver¬ 
ingly the dominant aim is one of synthesis and interpretation^ 

Its scope makes it inevitable that the book will demand close attention^ 
but It must be confessed that the author has not done all he could to render the 
task of the reader as pleasurable as it might have been. The standard of writing 
falls short of the theme. Certain faults of perspective arise from the fact that 
the author has not fully decided on the nature of his audience. While writing 
ostensibly for a public versed in the facta of prehbtoric archaeoiogy, he is never 
able to forget tho$e» who, in need of instruction ^ peer into museum-cases. 
Possibly this is due to the origin of the book whichp as the author teUs us, grew 
out of a less ambitious handbook for visitors to the metropoUlan oiuseumSp 
Whatever the cause, it has led to the inclusion of information which helps to clog 
the text without contributing to the high argument. The eSect is not enhanced 
by the style which continues to be torrential without bearing the reader forward 
on a strong current. A friendly blue pencil to cut out the dead wood and 
break up some of those overweighted sentences and paragraphs would stand 
Mr Hawkes in good stead. Occasional ftaahes of brilliant writing serve only to 
tantalize. Until Mr Hawkes realizes that words, like coins, are debased by 
excessive rnultiplication his views will not achieve the circulation to w^hlch they 
are entitled. 

In discussing the increasingly rich material available to the prehistorian 
Mr Hawkes emphasizes the part played in human life by non-rational motiveSp 
above aO by the intense desire to increase social prestige. His treatment thus 
marks a reaction from the economic determinism which colours so much con¬ 
temporary archaeological writingp lending it an air of reasonableness which it 
is often far from possessingp To the sociologist, indeed, whether he studies 
* primitive " peoples or his more “ advanced * fellows^ a strictly ' rational" inter¬ 
pretation of prehistory, in which individuals and peoples pursue their economic 
advantage in obedience to economic ' laws’, must appear in the light of a travesty 
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of histanca] truth. In so far as Mr Hawkea refuse to accept the view that 
reaction to environnaental apporttinity^ is the sole or even, necessarily* the main 
clue to the development of early cultureSp hia work deserves a warm welcomej 
although how far he succeeds in following out his chosen line is perhaps more 
open to question. 

It may be that those who have made a special study of megalithic tombs 
will differ from Mr Hawkes on many points connected with the evolution and 
diffusion of the various forms, but in the opinion of the reviewer there is much 
that is stimulating in his approach to the problem as a wbole^ Resolutely refuse 
ing to treat them as something apart, he endeavours to appraise the significance 
of megaliths in relation to the early societies which gave them birth ; he per¬ 
ceives that their role is neither *- econoinic ' nor ^ religious * in the modern sense 
of thrac terms* but rather a Wend of the two. To illustrate the high level of 
writing which Mr Hawkes can reach in his happier veinp one carmot indeed do 
better than quote the brilliant passage where he writes of the megalithic religion 
that it: 

' was to the main current of westerly trade and adventure a thing as vital 
as in its own way the Catholic religion was to the Spanish adventurers in 
the Indies* Mexico and Peru. Aegean religion and exploitation went 
hand in hand and we cannot doubt that superstition and the awe of great 
magic was an esaenlial dement in mercantile success.' 

Equally to be praised is hb emphasis on the role of the warrior conception of 
society during the later chapters of his storyp an emphasis which manages to 
show through some really execrable writing* 

In genera] one would like to commend Mr Hawkea" deep and lively under¬ 
standing of the true dynamism of cultural history* in which the role of diffusion 
although important has not eitduded the operation of other processes. Thus, in 
fttressing the importance of the Mesolithic substratum for Neolithic and even for 
Bronze Age Europe, he giv« due emphasis to the element of regional con¬ 
servatism and continuity, an dement which tended to grow in importance as 
settlement became more fixed. It has always been the review^er'a opinion 
that insufficient attention has hitherto been paid to this question- One reason 
for this is that the contrast between Mesolithic and Neolithic conditions has been 
greatly exaggerated, at any rate aa far as north western Europe is concerned. 
The contrast between ‘ food-gatherers" and " food-producers * is one that can 
easily be over-dramatized, especially when applied to the frontier stones of the 
andent world. Consideration of food-habits* nature of settlement and even 
types of dwelling shows that there was a much broader community between the 
primitive hoe-agricultuiists and food-gatherers of northwestern Europe than is 
always admitted. Particularly in the more backward parts of the continent, to 
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which the new penetrated late and sometimeB in enfeebled form, the Meso¬ 
lithic pattern was suiBciently well fixed to influence subsequent developments. 

Another subject of broad importance handled with insight and skill is that 
of the relations between Europe and the Ancient East. Mr Haw kes bears witness 
to the magnitude of the European achievement in recovering a lag of near 
i^Doo yearSj. and in creating a dviliaation with boundless possibilities of progress. 
The reason for the eclipse of the old culture-lands he traces to ^ the hard mould 
of urban culture that kept [their] civilkation static \ Europeans of recent 
generations have sometimes tended to forget what we owe to our fanning days. 

A general criticism of his treatment is that in his anxiety to achieve emphasis 
Mr Hawkes is $onictime3 inclined to stress details at the expense of the general 
picture. Thus, while he expatiates at length oo pottery and other artifacts, he 
dismisses with a mere mention a phenomenon of such outstanding social and 
economic significance as Skara Brae+ Indeed, one might go further and add 
that he endeavours to interpret European prehistory by a short cut. One may 
agree with him that economio history is not by any means the W'hole of history, 
while still iosbting that sound history cannot he written without reference to 
an economic framework. The reviewer would go further and maintain that^ 
if we are ever to learn how the pre-literate societies of Europe lived, we shall have 
to concentrate more upon the realities of their daily life and far less upon niceties 
of the potter's or mctal-worker^s craft, valuable as these may be for the pre¬ 
liminary work of sorting out the different cultural groups. One has only to 
compare Dr Bersu's masterly handling of the recent excavations at Little Wood¬ 
bury with the conventional * Keport" and its meticulous treatment of trivialities 
(often expensively illustrated) to realize how deep is the gulf between those who 
aim direct at the conditions of life itself and those whose main preoccupation 
is with its trappinp. 

Of the illustrations one can say that they reach a standard higher than is 
sometimes found in archaeologicat works, although it is rarely that they pass 
the level of competence. Despite the trouble that has evidently been taken with 
the folding tables it can hardly be claimed for them that, like good dbgramSp tliey 
appeal to the eye : to one reader at least it required a real effort of will to face 
the lettering. If the tables were more attractive one would have to complain 
that they are not more effectively referenced in the testt. The bibliographical 
notes are better than usual and there is a full Index. As a final word one may 
say that, while Mr Hawkes" book is not for everyonc,it is emphatically a book to 
read if you would know what one of our leading prehistorianfi of the younger 
school is thinking. It is good to know that one who occupies a key position 
in British archaeology is as richly stored with learning at this book show's him 
to be. Grahams Clark. 
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THE IBERIANS OF SPAIN AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE 
AEGEAN WORLD. By Piebson Dtxos. Oxford Umvn'sity Press^ 
1940. pp. xit, 160, 24 pIuM, is 6i. 

Mt Di?con went to the Foreign Office already an Aegean archaeologist 
as well a$ a scholar and critic of the arts^ and he devoted the spare time of his 
three yeat? at Madrid before the Civil War to studying the history, archaeology 
and art of the ancient Iberians^ and their Aegean relationships. This book is a 
mintature of a larger work which was stopped short in the printer's hands by the 
events of July 1936^ and as such naturally abridges much detailed discussion and 
presentation of materia], for which we must await that work^s ultimate appear¬ 
ance, Meanwhile^ what he calls * the present abbreviated survey * conveys a 
faithful impression of fuller researches in the background, and is at the same time 
a well-planned whole with individuality of its own. This historical account 
of the Iberians passes over their efirller prehistory rapidly, but brings the reader 
to the Iron H'\gc with a clear nodon of the ethnic and cultural contrast between 
these ' Mediterranean ’ immigrants into southern and eastern Spain from 
North Africa — their still uneiucidated language may be akin to Berber~and 
the Peninsula's older inhabitanl^, apparently known to ancient literature as 
Ligurians. The Celtic invaders who in the 6ih century B.c. pushed across the 
Pyrenees into the centre and west provide of course a further contrasty which 
thereafter sharply defines the Iberian provinces proper^ along natural inland 
frontiers. The Celtibcrian regions of cultural overlap in the centre are really 
Iberianized CehiCt and their culture is here only indicated and not described; 
the possibility that the Iberian culture of Catalonia owes some of its provincial 
character to an earlier Celtic substratum, which Bc^ch-Gimpera believes was 
contributed by Umfieid immigrants about 9 oo b.c.|* might have been indicated 
also. 

The upheavaJs of the kte second miJlennjum B.c. from the eastern to the 
central Mediterranean brought about an undoubted renewal of the Iberian sea 
connexions of Early Aegean timeSi but Mr Dixon does not believe that this led 
to the Phoenicians arrtva) and foundation of Cadiz until some three centuries 
after the traditional date of i too b,c*, and he is sceptical of Schulteo's account 
of Tartessos, regarding it as a region and not an Iberian capital at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir* At any rate, Phoenician activities did little for Iberian 
culture, and it not till the early 6th century that its great age began with the 
ratahlishment of the first trading colonies by the Greeks. For it was to Greek 
influence that Iberian higher civilization was everywhere mainly a responsCp 
and esxn when at the beginning of the 5th century all Andalusia fell to the power 

•Prof. Bo^h-Gitinpcni^ft Rhfi Jeefure on iht Cciti m Spun u due for publitmtiQn by Uic 
Aciidcmy thoniyip 
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of Carthage, Creek commercial and artistic currents contijtued to penetrate 
Iberian culture, there as well as in the more easterly regions where they could 
spread directly from the Greek trading posts founded meantime from Massalia. 
Of these the chief was of course Emporion, near the Pyrenean end of the eastern 
seaboard, the rise of which reflects the northward shift of Greek colon^tion 
in face of the Carthaginian advance and the results of the sca-battle wath the 
Etruscans at Alalia in 533 * Incidentally, one of those results may possibly have 
been actual Etruscan lodgments (by arrangement with Carthage) on the more 
southerly Iberian coasts. Needless to say, what attracted all these s^fanng 
peoples was primarily the Peninsula's wealth in metaU. which like the Romans 
after them they did all they could to exploit. Iberia was also exploited as a 
source of mercenary soldiery, on which Mr Dixon has an inter«ting ctopter, 
reminding us incidentally that the famous Iberian sabre was modelled directly 

on the machtara of classical Greece, , . rt 

To the archaeologist, the Iberians moat striking response to Greek influen^ 
is undoubtedly their vase-painting, which Mr Dixon describes successively m 
the three main provinces of Andalusia, the southeast, and the east up to toe 
Pyrenees. He well shows how reaction to Istc-aichaic. east Greek, and later rrf- 
figured Greek work produced regional and period styles of imrked indiind^^ 
and character. The Iberian vase-painter was no mere copyist, and both m the 
universal linear, floral, or vegetal schemes which were his basic convention, and 
in the animal and human designs of the most developed southeastern and eastern 
Styles, his taste and vitality maintain a strong native flavour. The vivid monstem 
of the Elchc-Archena school, and the charming c^ce and battle ^ncs of the 
Liria vases, each show an art essentially decorative in purpose, which the figures, 
interspersed always with purely ornamental flourishes, never sacrificed to narra¬ 
tive or representational interKt, while remaining in themselves delightful and 
vigorous. In sculpture, this Iberian bent for design rather than form showed 
itself in a choice of pietorially rich subjects like the elaborately apparelled 
priestesses of the Cerro de los Santos or the famous * Lady of Elche or such 
decorative beasts as sphinxes, lions, or bulls, with features apt for treatment 
by ornamental convention. The sculpture was originally painted, and 
larly in the priestess statues, vrith their opulent ceremonial costume, head¬ 
dresses, and jewellery, forms an outstanding embodiment of real Iberian taste. 
Yet its inspiration was in origin Greek, as appears more clearly in some o ^ t e 
numerous bronze statuettes, from Despeflapertos and elsewhere, and Mr Dixon 
also illustrates some of the true Greek sculpture from the admirable Catalan 

excavations at EmpoHon. jc ■ u 

In the ornaments (mostly of precious metal) of which they were so fond, the 
Iberians were much more strongly influenced by Phoenician and Carthagiman 
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styles. Not much is kri&wn of their archicecture, but they copied Greek methods 
of masonry and something even of the classical architectutal orders * and in 
their funerary btiildirig the old idea of die chamber tomb emerged (with crema¬ 
tion) in the Iron Age m a form which seems very largely influenced by the tombs 
of the Etruscans. At their religious sites, originally natural groves or caves, 
temples of dry-stone masonry were occasionally built after the Greek fashion. 
Houses were built of dry-stone or clay-filled masonry or sun-dried bricky and 
by the 3rd century a.c. regular town-planning was developing, with fortifica¬ 
tions of some complexity. Bastions of Greek type (as at Emporion) were used 
in the hiU-fort defences of Mongd (see ANTiQurTYj 1929^ ill, 188--94). 

The characteristics of Iberian culture seem to have succumbed very easily 
to Romanization, and contributed to nothing like the Romano-Celtic culture we 
know further north. But of the four centuries of their vital contact with the 
Greet world Mr Dixon has gitnen us an excellent—and happily inexpensive— 
summary. C. F- C. Hawices. 

SPANISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY, By W. M- Whitehtu.. Oxford Um^ersiiy Presi^ 1941. 

pp. XXX, 307. 121 plater, 117 h 3 ^- 

Thc interest and value of the early Romanesque architecture of Spain may, 
to a certain extent, be judged by the controversies to which it has given rise; 
controversies in which the foremost art-historians of France,. Spain and America 
have taken part. 

The first general survey of medieval architecture in Spain w^as due to Don 
Vincente Lampvez, whose work^ though produced as long ago as igoS, sdU 
remains an indlspiensable introduction to the subject. Dr Joseph Puig further¬ 
more has exbaustiveiy with the Romanesque of Catalonia in a work which 
is never Likely to be superseded. In the volume under review, the author, 
while coveKng the whole field, has confined himself to the earlier part of the full 
Romanesque style, but dealing, of necessity, with those ^ first Romanesque *' 
churches which preceded it, in the province of Catalonb. 

Dr WbitehiU acquired bis first love of the subject under the late Professor 
Kingsley Porter, and his intimate knowledge of the buildings during a residence 
in the country extending over several years. The results of this love and this 
experience, aided by a very extensive knowledge of the documentary evidence, 
is now before us and we may congratulate the author on a production which is 
at once authoritative, complete and readable. 

The recently published studies of M. George Gaillard have done much to 
resolve finally the long disputed dating of early Romanesque sculpture in Spain, 
and to assign its proper place alike to the acknowledged Initiatory influence of 
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France, and to the highly individual elements which were contributed by the 
Spanish people themselves. This book, we feel, should be read in conjunction 
with Dr \VhitebiU"s^ as our author relies largely on M, Gaillard'a admirable 
illustrations to supplement hla own equally admirable photographs. 

Dr Whitehill deak first with the historical setting of hk subject^ passing 
on in the second part to the " first Romanesque * of Catalonia (which covers the 
11 th century) and in the third part to the Romanesque of the other provinces of 
northern Spain. It will be a revelation to many to discover the extreme richness 
of Catalonia In little altered work of this period, not only in the major churches 
hut also in the countless village-churcbea scattered over the countryside. 

In some of the major buddings recent excavations have thrown an entirely 
new light on their structure and development. This is particularly true in 
regard to the abbey of S, Michel de Cuica, S. Isidoro of L^nn^ and Domingo 
de Silos p though in the last caae, unfortunately, the report has not yet been 
published. 

Dr ^^^itehtll deals exhaustively with the church and clobter of Silos and 
it k beret perhap&i that his conclusions will be read with the greatest interest. 
The long controversy over the dating of the various parts^ and in particular over 
those of the amazing cloister and its sculptures, may well rest here, for Dr 
Whitehill states the evidence In a way which may be accepted by both parties as 
both reasonable and in accordance with the known facts. He docs not however 
commit himself to an exact date for the work of the first (and greatest) master 
of the lower cloister, but places it between the years ioS8 and 1158, with a 
persona] inclination towards the earlier date. We feel that the more reasonable 
alternative k to place it after rather than before the Puerta de las VergtneSt 
which is assigned to the first decade of the lath century^ The work k much 
more primitive in the doorway, and it is unreasonable to suppose that so great 
a master as he of the cloister should have had no LnAuence on hk immediate 
successors. Indeed we know that this not so, as the influence of the first 
master is in fact aufficiendy apparent in the work of the second master who 
worked on the cloister. 

We have dealt at some length with thk particular point as it is the most 
controversial in the book and the author docs not himself express more than a 
preference- 

Dr Whitehiirs other sections deal with all the major and many of the minor 
examples of the country under review^ and it k astonishing to be confronted 
with buildings such a$ the lovely ruin of S- Pedro de Arlanza, or the imposing 
fortress church of Loarrep which are stil! comparatively unknown. One k 
furthermore impressed mih the early Spanish mastery of a style which was 
then a comparatively recent introduction into the country. 
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The book cat\ be ihoroughty recoinmended not only to all students of 
Romanesque, but also a full and masterly study of one aspect of the history 
of a people emerging from an age-long backwater existence into the full stream 
of European life. 

We have referred above to the admirable photographic illustrations; in 
addition the book b provided with an ex«Hent series of plans and diagrams 
which incorporate all the latest information, and there b a full and efficient 
index. The production is in every way worthy of the Oxford University Press* 

A . W . Clapuam. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE HELLENISTIC 
WORLD. By M, Rostovtzeff* Oxford i Ctormdan Prm, ig^i- 3 vols., 
pp. 177$ and iiz plaies. £s Sr* 

To moat people who have enjoyed a classical education, inAuenced direedy 
or indjrectjy by the Oxford * Greats ’ curriculum, the Hellenistic Age is a painful 
blank. The history of Old Greece after 333^ and of the new domains won for 
Hellenism by Alexander, is treated at best as the background to certain episodes 
in Roman history^ Yet the period is one of transcendant significance. In 
acicnce for example it witness^ the culmination of Ctassical theory* the fiaal 
absorption therein of the real achievements of Oriental mathematics and astrotx- 
omy, and the crystaJlization of the tradition by which both have been transmitted 
to ua through the Arabs and Byzantines. Its neglect is perhaps due to the Uct 
of contemporary histories comparable in quality to Herodotus, Thuc^’dides and 
the Atheoaion Politeia^ both as models of clafislcal prose and subjects for hb^ 
torical criddsm. In fact the most relbbfe documents on the period have not 
been inherited from the Middle Ag«, but have been recovered by archaeologbts^ 
spades—^inscriptions* papyri, town ruins, the actual products of applied science 
and the articles of internatioiial trade. These documents are abundant and 
often more illuminating than the tearts of ancient authors. But they are widely 
dispersed and known only to a limited range of apedalbts. 

Prof. RostovtzefFs mastery of this materia!—particularly the least accessible, 
the papyrologica!—guarantees the value of his three imposing volumes. Hb 
personal familiarity with the relics from South Russia and Viith Russian literature 
can he used with exceptional felicity in Just this period. As in the companion 
work on the Roman Empire, admirably selected platefl* each faced by a page of 
explanatory text, both fattuUarize the reader with archaeology's contribution to 
history and enliven the narrative. Incidentally archaeologists working in 
quite different spheres will be indebted to the author for making available docu¬ 
ments othenvjse difficult to find, for instance the scene in a third-century com 
mm on a Megarian bowL 
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At first sight the Hellenistic world presents an attractive aspect. Archae¬ 
ology has laid bare and brought to life the Hellenistic cities - Prienc, Pergamon, 
and Delos are more fully known at this age than any classical dty. With their 
well-planned streets^ handsome public buildings and commodioua dwellings 
all adorned with works of art, they look desirable abodes, and RostovtzefTa 
plates do justice to their charms. We think of such pol^ with all their amenities 
spreading to the Tigrb and Susiaua^ indeed right to Turkestan and India. The 
scientist gratefully recalls the research instilutes and schoob of Alexandria, 
Pergamon and Cos^ and the efHorescence of theoretical discovery unparalleled 
till the i8th century. No less respectfully do we admire the applications of 
theory in technical inventions, again comparable only to those of the i8th 
century—the donkey-mill, the water-mill, the Archi median screw, glass-blow¬ 
ing (I can find no satisfactory evidence for the donley-mill or any other applica¬ 
tion of rotary motion in milling before 300 B.C., despite the deductions of 
philologists to W'hom relies actually unearthed are evidently just embarrassments). 

Rostovtzeff unfortunately has nothing to say of the Hellenistic Greeks" 
pure science, but as an archaeologist b appreciative of their technology. He 
even credits them with many innovations—not only in sicge-cnginesp but even 
in road-building—usually regarded as Roman, The business letters recovered 
by papyrologbts give an exciting picture of the enrichment of Egypt through the 
application of Greek agricultural setenoe and Hellenisdc mechanics to the 
Egyptian countryside in the planned economy of the early Ptolemies, Ros- 
tovUeff even attributes to them the initiation of the iron age in Egypt; * so 
extensive a use of iron in Egyptian agriculture was almost tantamount to a 
revolution". But at least in the cities iron bad b^n fairly common since 663. 
If less radically, productivity must abo have been greatly enhanced by the 
introduction of scientific agriculture in Asia, 

Of course almost continuous wars and frequent piratical raids made life 
insecure and dissipated much wealth. But on the w^hole our first impression 
of Hellenism b a society m ' progressive ' as that of iqth-ccntury Europe. From 
our author the reader, familiar with earlier works, might then expect to read 
how the bright landscape was gradually overcast by the menacing shadow of a 
Rome whose sole native industry was usury. 

Instead Rostovtaeff takes us behind the fair facade. With the aid of hints 
in petitions, royal edicts and private letters he gives us glimpses of the Egyptian 
" natives "i the peasantry on whose labour the pri^perity of the Greek bourgeoisie 
and the lejsurc of scientists and artists in the citiea were based. No doubt the 
legal status of the natives was bettered by the substitution of contractual obliga¬ 
tions for the customary duties of pharaonic times. But perhaps the natives 
preferred pressure exercised by ' rulers wrho were their compatriots, who spoke 
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their own l^guage and had the same religion and mode of life ’ to that of a 
bureaucratic machine in which foreigners played the most important part, 
foreigners who regarded themselves as far superior to the natives, who did not 
speak their language and had no intention of learning it 

That might seem an inference based upon the experiences of contemporary 
European imperialists rather than upon the recorded sentiments of the illiterate 
Egyptian peasantry. But the latters* known behaviour is quite consonant with 
it, and two quotations from newly discovered texts given in the addenda afford 
striking conhrmation of the hypothesis. In any case the fate of Ptolemaic 
economy in the and century is adequately documented. We see the country 
divided betvreen two groups ' one privileged and largely foreign the other 
‘ treated as a mere source of revenue The bureaucratic machine has ‘ become 
indurated and developed an inJlexible routine All humane edicts of the kings 
were nuUiBed by the corruption of offfdals (a corruption which might have been 
illustrated just as well by texts from the New Kingdom). The Rosetta Stone 
itself implies in 196 b,c. ' pressure of taxes, rapid accumulation of arrears and 
the concomitant contiscations, prisons full of criminals and public and private 
debtors, many fu^tives scattered ail over the country living by robbery, com¬ 
pulsion applied in every sphere of lifeThe natural consequences were 
' scordty of labour, a gradual depopulation of the villages, abandonment of fields, 
deterioration of land, neglect of dykes and canals 

In Asia there is less material for assessing either the depth of Helleniaation 
or the intensity of the class division colonization may have produced. Rostovizeff 
regards the revolt of Judas Maccabaeus as representing * the Ideals of the large 
mass of the natives, a class neglected by the govemraeni and exploited by the 
city bourgeoisie V 

In old Greece and Asia Minor similar symptoms are dlscemibie. The 
author reminds us that the fourth century prior to Alexander had been charac¬ 
terized by two main features—' the lapse of the mass of the population into 
proletarian ism, and a shortage of food-stuffs As the principal cause he 
suggests the tendency of industry to export itself instead of its products, illus¬ 
trated in the archaeological record by the reptacemenl of pottery, imported 
from Old Greece in the 6th and jlh centuries into South Russia and Italy, by 
locally made substitutes and imitations. 

Alexander's conquest relieved the situation. The new poleis in Asia and 
Egypt provided an outlet for the surplus population and new markets for the 
old industrial centres, as the dbtribution of Greek pottery again illustrates. 
But once more the products of Old Greece were soon ousted from the new 
markets by local wares,—the revival in the Orient of native industries fertilized 
by Greek techniques and methods of organization, and the establishment of 
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flimilar industries in the West and North. In other words the espansion of 
the extenul market was only temporary* 

Meanwhile the internal market shrank' owing to the impoverishment of me 
middle classes ’—would it not be more correct to say ' owing to the concentration 
of purchasing power into fewer and fewer hands In any case the position of 
the proletariat worsened* Piracy and wars* waged with such fury that whole 
populations were enslaved, replenished the slave market. No wonder that 
‘tarach^’ (demands for cancellation of debts and rc-divisioti of the land) became 
more frequent than ever. And from 134 we hear for the first time In antiqmtj' 
of formidable slave revolts—Attica, Delos, Pergamon, Macedonia, Italy, Sicily. 

The principal beneficiaries of the improvements of the Hellenistic Age had 
in fact been the ‘ bourgeoisie * landowners whose land was tilled by tenants, 
hired hands or slaves ; tenant farmers employing the labour of the latter classes; 
owners of workshops, directing their employees, slaves or freemen ; owners or 
tenants of shops, ships and warehouses ; money-lenders and slave-hirers . 
Rostovtzeff points out that in Cos and all over Greece the number of peasants 
who farmed their own land was declining, to make room for capitalistic farms. 
Many of the citizens of Priene, whose houses we admire so much, must have 
lived on the proceeds of such. No^ne of the Hellenistic ‘ contractors at Delos 
worked himself as those of Athens, Delphi and Epidaurus had done in the 5th 
and early 4th centuries 

To this bourgeoisie Rostavtzeff is very sympathetic. He does not ask how 
far the decline of Hellenistic economy—here frankly depicted—was due to the 
fundamental antinomy between city and country, bourgeoisie and working-class, 
on which he himself insists. Now the radical economic innovations of the Iron 
Age, most fully realized in Greece, had been on the one hand the emergence o 
industry producing popular consumption goods, on the other the emancipation 
of the small peasant and the small craftsman due to cheap iron tools and con¬ 
summated by the introduction of small change in the 6tb century. At least in 
the democracies of the 6th and 5th centuries the latter constituted a potential 
internal market for the former. 

Was it the replacement of the small workshop by the ergasterion manned by 
slaves, of the peasant holding by the capitalist farm that destroyed the internal 
market f In other words do not the economic and social evils so tragically 
manifest in Hellenistic limes result directly from tendencies at work in Claical 
Greece, from the moment the cities grew rich enough to afford slaves in any 
numbers ? When ‘ the limits of the oikoumene had been reached ' by the 
Roman enlargement of the Hellenistic economic system, the issue became 
inescapable and has been raised by Roatovtzeff himself- But is it necessary 
to wait tin the time of Hadrian to raise it ? V, Gordon Childe, 
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BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC 
^SEARCH, No. 15, May 1939, Editeii by George Grant MacCuhdv, 
Director. O^e of the SckdoU Old Lyme, Com., U.S.A. pp. 126, iUustrated. 
The School's expedition of 1938, here recorded, was led by Miss (now 
Professor} Dorothy Garrod, assisted by James H. Gaul and Bruce Howe of 
Harvard Lntversity, Its aim wtis to find Palaeolithic sites in Anatolia, but the 
o tuning of the necessary Turkish olficia] authorization delayed reconnaissance, 
and ejcpemtion of a like delay over getting leave to excavate on the most hope¬ 
ful site (Tm: Gold) eventuaUy decided Miss Garrod, mtb the hot weather 
coming on, to abandon the idea of immediate further work. The reconnaissance 
IS carefully reported, mth map and photographs* and the few finds of imple¬ 
ments ^ fossil bones, and Chalcolithic and later * huyuk ’ pottery duly published 
(the btter by Gaul). One must hope that the start so made will have some 
more fruitful sequels in the course of time. 

The expedition then moved to Bulgaria* where the Editor of Antiquitv 
Md advised Miss Garrod of the existence of many likely-tooking cave^^ Here 
there were no permit difficulties and the party were soon beginning trial opera¬ 
tions at the cave of Bacho Kiro, in the Stara Pknina or Balkan mountains near 
Dr^novo* whence Upper Pataeolithk flints and cave-bear bones had been 
obtained by the local spelaeologLst D. Bachev, The cave was mapped* and 
conaiileratjon of the problem presented fay Bachev's finds* which had come from 
deep in the extensive inner galleries, leads to the hypothesis (presented by 
Howe) that this matedal was redeposited from elsew^herc in the cave by the 
action pf water. The implements are finely-worked pointed blades* and seem 
to be some kind of Solutrian, but the industry was not present in the atratified 
deposits trenched by the expedition itself. These were directly inside the cave 
mouth, and yielded a sequence of eleven strata, of which the lowest two (l, k) 
were Mousterianp with implements mainly in quartzite. The next (j) opened 
the Upper Palaeolithic series with a " Middle' Aurignacian industry* in flint* 
w^jth typical rostrate and rounded scrapers j above it was soTnething like a 
metre of sterile sand and cave-earth* but the next two strata fF* E) produced what 
is probably a retarded facies of the same culture (not Gravettian)* and the two 
next (p, c) one still Upper Palaeolithic but not more closely definable^ 

An exhaustive and most carefully detailed report on the fauna (with 
interesting remarks on Pleistocene horses) is contributed by Dr R. Popov, 
Director of the National Museum at Sofiap who was the first to recommend the 
expedition to Bacho Kiro. 

The clear and beautifully illustrated main report is followed by Miss 
Garrod s comparative observations on the finds, which with all their scholarly 
caution make it clear how much Palaeolithic studies should owt in the future to 
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extended excavation in iht Balkans. The primary place af the ‘Middle' 
AnrignacUii In the Upper Palaeolithic sequence of this region is of course in 
happy accord with her thesis of its entry into Europe this tvay from Hither Asia, 
first given in her British Association address of 1936 (republished in 1938 in 
the FroateJittgj of lAe Prehistoric Society). If the American School is able to 
send further expeditions to this quarter after the w ar, more light on the advent 
of Upper Pabeolithie man in Europe seems bound to follow. 

C* F, C. HawkeSh 

ON DATING OLD HORSE-SHOES. By Gordon Ward. HuU Museum 
Publications, no. 205, 1939. pp, t-v, 140-177* S pit^es^ 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society^ Liii, Dr Gordon Ward describes the Hull Museums" 
collection of ancient horse-shoes* and puts forward a standard or ^ scheme * by 
w^hich the age of old horse-shoes may be judged. The iUusirations arc good 
and the material presented useful for its own sake; the author's style is brbk 
and trenchant^ and his " scheme * certainly marks some advance in the matter. 
For the Saxon and Norman periods» for instance, he is more caudous than his 
pioneer predecessor Dr R. W* Murray* to whom he nevertheless owes much. 
But for all that he may be over-bold* His classing of the type of shoe with counter¬ 
sunk nail-holes and * w’avy * outline as a " Celtic or Romano-British group \ 
the ' Iron Age Horse-shoe * of his subsequent paper in the Antiquaries Journal 
(Jan* 1941) XXI* 9-^7t has been shown by Major Ward Perkins (ibid^ April* 
t44’-9), to be open to serious question \ thb type lasted well into the Middle 
Ages, and there is at present only one effective first-century example (that from 
Colchester). His classification as a whole remains coherent and often cogentp 
and will certainly be of use when someone undertakes a farther study of this 
rather tantalizing subject. Mr T. Sheppard of the Hull Moseuma contributes 
a foreword iUustrating and discussing the Romano-Celtic falppo-sandal, perhaps 
really a hobble to prevent hoesefi from straying, C. F* C. Hawkes, 
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